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AD VOLUME GOES 
UP AND UP 


IM's exclusive annual 
report tells youwhy p. 42 


° Will the ‘system’ be your 

market of the future? p. 49 
° Are we marketing men 

or witchdoctors? ...p. 54 
© A better way to sell 

the world’s markets p. 176 

















How good is your 
oyaelilelitolimelactsiacliuly 
Take this test and see... page 37 
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when ad size 


increased 5OZ7 2? 


A comparison of Starch readership scores for a group of advertise- 
ments in a business magazine revealed that readership increased 
115% when schedules were changed from 24 of a page to a full 
page. With readership per advertisement more than doubled, the 
cost per reader was cut 32%. 

This readership analysis involved advertisements for typical 
industrial products inserted by four advertisers during 1952 and 
1953. In the first year, each had maintained a schedule of 24 
pages; in the second year, their schedules increased to full pages. 
The McGraw-Hill Research Department tabulated the Starch 
scores and has published the results in Data Sheet #3105. Ask 
your McGraw-Hill man for a copy. 

Studies such as this are a continuing program at McGraw- 
Hill . . . all designed to provide a better understanding of how 


good advertising in good business magazines can help create sales. 


MeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





The advertiser who wants to reach U. S. 
Industry can do it most economically thru 











... the encyclopedic guide to supply sources that has fur- 
nished all industry with accurate where-to-buy information 


for over 50 years. 


The 100% Buyership characteristic of T. R. is not 
remotely approached by any other publication — 11,859 
Advertisers in last edition stand as striking proof of this 
statement. 


In planning your appropriations, include low-cost 
product desciptive advertising in Thomas Register. 


IN TERMS OF PURCHASING POWER OF COMPANIES WHO ORDER, PAY FOR, 
PREFER AND USE IT, T. R. CIRCULATION FAR EXCEEDS ALL OTHER GUIDES. 


A Thomas Register representative will give you the facts. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 1 
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1958 Forecast 


The most valuable guide for ANNUAL REVIEW 


your future planning in the | and FORECAST 


pit and quarry industry 


























Pages reproduced from the Janvory 1957 Annual Review and Forecast Issue. 
~ 
1957 Review — 1958 Forecast 


The January issue is an all-out effort to provide basic market 
" opus dt . sca gh Construction Review and Forecast 
information in this the nation’s basic industry. ai “ia A 
: : : Conditions in the construction industry in 1957 and prospects 
Much of the information gathered for the Annual Review and for 1958 including volume, public and private construction, 
Forecast Issue comes from a comprehensive annual survey of the highway construction picture, etc. 
the industry. Production and equipment purchase plans of indi- Cement Review and Forecast 


vidual plants are tabulated, analyzed and reflected in the forecast A close-up look at production, shipments and value, cement 
for the industrv supply, profits, prices and costs, 1957 capacity increase, 
° long-range possibilities, industry problems, imports ond 


It is another PIT AND QUARRY exclusive . . . an industry exports, plant expansions, etc. 
service project directed ate the rpeinoitenses wane ton i gener Riswvetslies tebdibetda Gavin cud Pereutah 
tion executive group in producer and processing p ants of sanc Hourly capacities, selling prices, wages, and outlook for 
and gravel, cement, crushed stone, lime and other nonmetallic Sand and Gravel, Crushed Stone, Agricultural Limestone, 
minerals. Slag, Lightweight Aggregates, etc. 
Well planned, professionally executed features will contain Other Non-Metals Review and Forecast 
vital, valuable market information and projections that will oon ger me vital statistics in relation to 
7 4 ¥ CTE a ¥ gi ime, gypsum, sulphur, fluorspar, phosphate, potash, feld- 
stimulate the buying appetites of thousands of readers. ler Spall: ae tales, dare, Gabaeies, bawaha, 
Advertising-wise, the January Annual Review and Forecast talc, etc. 
Issue is a must for those manufacturers seeking to grow with 
this expanding industry. : Plus- all regular editorial features and departments. 
Be sure you are adequately represented with your strongest 
sales story. The January issue will be kept and referred to for 


months to come. Send your space reservation today. Plus- EXTRA DISTRIBUTION. Copies of the January is- 


sve will be distributed to all booths at the National Ready- 
Mix Concrete Association Show, National Sand and Gravel 
Association Show both at Conrad Hilton and Coliseum, 
Chicago, Feb. 10-13; the National Crushed Stone Association 


Show Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Feb. 16-19. This added cir- 
culation means opportune sales coverage at the time buying 


decisions ore being made. 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. NB, 


EXTRA DISTRIBUTION °¢ EXTRA READER INTEREST © NO EXTRA COST 
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shop talk... 


® Perhaps it happens to every edi- 
tor at some time or another, but 
last month was a comedy of errors 
for IM. We would like to be able to 
blame it all on the Asian flu or the 
Russian’s Sputnik, but, frankly, we 
just plain “goofed.” 

First of all, there was Arthur 
Thode’s excellent article on how 
Allis-Chalmers made its dealers di- 
rect mail conscious. Somehow, we 
managed to get the article started 
on page 54 and then continue it to 
the preceding page — 53. 

Next came Charles J. Wilson’s 
valuable article, “What’s the best 
way to compensate industrial sales- 
men?” Everything was fine until we 
got to page 64... but then we 
somehow managed to forget the 
“jump” line to tell readers that the 
article continued on page 220. 

And, as if that wasn’t enough, we 
had a visit from the Secret Service. 
The agent called our attention to 
the fact that all five illustrations on 
page 176, illustrating the article 
about Union Bag-Camp Paper Co.’s 
prize-winning direct mail campaign, 
were in violation of the law. All of 
the illustrations contained repro- 
ductions of U. S. postage stamps 
and one even had a picture of a dol- 
lar bill. 

While we aren’t being sent to 
prison for our criminal acts, we do 
want to point out that under no cir- 
cumstances is it legal to print pic- 
tures of actual paper money and 
black-and-white illustrations of 
postage stamps may be printed only 
for philatelic purposes. We will go 
into the subject in considerable 
more detail in the December IM, 
which will carry a special article on 
the limitations in reproducing illus- 
trations of stamps and money. 

We would like to take this op- 
portunity to express our apologies 
to all IM readers for these errors. 
We'll not only cross our fingers in 
hopes that we will never again have 


to put our crimson faces on such 
public display, but will make every 
possible effort to double check 
against any repeat performance of 
such errors in the future. 


# And now we would like to invite 
your special attention to a rather 
unusual article in this issue — “Will 
the ‘system’ be your market of the 
future?” — which begins on page 
49. Written by Dr. Saxe Dobrin, a 
young chemical engineer, it presents 
a most provocative discussion of 
what may easily be the industrial 
marketing picture of the future. 

You'll also want to study Angelo 
Venezian’s annual report on what’s 
happening in the business paper 
field. It’s a most optimistic report, 
predicting that 1958 will probably 
be the year when business paper 
advertising volume hits that magic 
milestone of $500 million. Since 
business paper volume constitutes 
one of the best guides to progress in 
the entire field of industrial adver- 
tising, the Venezian report provides 
a valuable guide to significant 
trends. 


= Next month, IM will put the 
“30” mark on its year-long “Barn- 
storming with Brainstorming” series 
with a special wrap-up report: 
“Brainstorming: valuable tool or 
passing fancy?” We will look back 
over a year of special brainstorming 
sessions — and into the future — to 
present an analysis of the brain- 
storming technique. This _ special 
article will discuss the subject from 
the standpoint of the value of the 
technique to industrial marketers 
— when it is useful, what are its 
limitations, how it should be used 

. . and, most important, when it 
should not be used. 


The Edelor0 


Complete table of contents... pages4&5 
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FIRST STEP 
in SELLING 


the $600 million Public Passenger 
Transportation Industry . . . 
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A HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION — Ih Meet Mw Aen ie 


The Magazine of Public Passenges Teamspe: * oa ewe 
rr Cots 








The one and only publication exclusively 
serving the multi-million dollar Public Pass- 
enger Transportation Industry, MASS TRANS- 
PORTATION is your prime sales wedge into 
this growing market. It offers “in depth” 
coverage of city bus lines, rail, rapid transit 
lines, intercity bus lines, charter bus and 
sightseeing bus comp airport li i 
fleet operators, etc. Controlled circulation, 
BPA audited, to over 12,000 top-flight buy- 
ing influences, including BONUS coverage of 
more than 1,600 leading school bus opera- 
tors. If you plan to sell this vast market, 
MASS TRANSPORTATION is the one and 
only medium that will do it for you. Write or 
call for your DATA FILE. 


Anan 
TRANSPORTATION 





HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
WHEATON LLIN 


SINCE 
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| Checklist for meaningful meetings ...... 
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How to evaluate your promotion program .............+. 


Here's a marketing quiz in which your final score really doesn’t count 
—but the action you take upon it does. It will help you learn just how 
George Black 


good—or bad—your entire promotion program is. 


This article will help halt meetings that get nowhere. 


Why business paper ad volume keeps on rising .......... 


In this exclusive report by a business paper expert, IM shows how 
much industrial advertisers will invest in business publication adver- 
tising this year and next—and why these figures are higher than ever 


before in history. Angelo R. Venezian 


| Will the ‘system’ be your market of the future? .......... 


This article looks to the future and predicts that tomorrow's markets 
will not be single companies or individuals but complex industrial 
systems,’ each of which will use great varieties and quantities of 


Dr. Saxe Dobrin 


new industrial products. 


How to make ulcer-free decisions .. . 


Eleven proven points in making effective executive decisions. 
Ernest W. Fair 


Putting the ‘marketing concept’ in perspective ........... 


ou 


“Are we marketing men or witchdoctors?” Asks this agencyman, as 
he takes a long look at some of the mumbo jumbo that has grown up 
around the “new marketing concept.” After some debunking, he lays 
out some common sense guides for an industrial company to follow in 
order to achieve integrated marketing. Norton Weber 


Integrating for better marketing .............ee0ee00% 


This articles goes into one particular aspect of the ‘marketing con- 
functions. It tells exactly how to 
V. E. Hansen 


cept”— integrating agency-client 
achieve such integration. 


How to sell quality in a cost-cutting era .............656-. 


Parker-Kalon licks a tough problem with one big ad. 


Building readership for your ads ............2eeeeeee- 


A group from the Construction Equipment Advertisers join IM’s Barn- 
storming with Brainstorming cavalcade and come up with more than 
100 ideas for merchandising industrial ads. Here are 20 of the ideas. 
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How Brown & Sharpe turns friends into customers ........ 136 


This company uses a “product demonstration center’ to work out 


customers’ problems. 


How to get low-cost promotion through ad movies ....... 


This article tells how advertising movies are conceived, produced 
and distributed. And it spells out certain pitfalls to avoid in using this 


low-cost promotional medium. 


‘Board’ meeting hears seven tips for better selling ........ 


In this article some top marketing men tell the National Industrial 
Conference board about seven important phases of marketing, in- 
cluding customer service, coordinated sales efforts, the role of market 


research, salesmen’s compensation and cataloging. 


The trade show exhibit . . where planning pays off ....... . 


International Harvester plans its trade show program exactly—from 
getting the exhibit built to transporting it from one show to the next. 


Here's how it's done. 


How to keep salesmen informed of new product uses .... . 


A. B. Dick Co. sets up a special department for keeping salesmen in- 
formed of new product uses. Here’s how it operates—and how it helps 


salesmen sell more. 


A better way to sell the world’s markets ............... 


A foreign field sales executive tells what's wrong with export selling 
by U. S. companies—and what can be done about it. He tells what 
kind of men American companies need as “sales ambassadors” over- 
seas. And he shows, through examples, the type of work that these 


men must do. 


Advertising volume in business 
ON no et 


Company communications 

Copy chasers —_... 

Editorially speaking 

For the record 
Advertiser changes 
Agency changes 
Media changes 

IM Gallery 

IM reprints available 


Industrial shows 


Letters to the editor 

Market research 

Marketing aids 

New books 

NIAA news 

Problems in industrial marketing 
Sales promotion ideas 


Shop talk 

Top management forum 
Trends 

Washington report 


Which ad attracted more readers 


FIRST STEP 
in SELLING 


the *400 million 
SCHOOL BUS MARKET... 


SCHOOL BUS. 


The one and only publication exclusively 
serving the nation’s fast-growing, young and 
vigorous school bus market. This multi-million 
dollar industry is headed for even bigger 
things . . . more new bus purchases, bigger 
volume of operating and maintenance sup- 
plies. SCHOOL BUS TRENDS gives you pin- 
pointed, guaranteed, personalized circula- 
tion to over 23,000 top buying influences 
among state and county officials, school 
boards, contract haulers, parochial school 
boards and chassis builders. Accepted as 
the authority by the field, SCHOOL BUS 
TRENDS offers the only coverage of school 
bus prospects . . . efficiently and effectively. 
Write or call for your DATA FILE. 








SCHOOL BUS 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 
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“... Calling every week on the man 
your salesmen must contact”’ 


PURCHASING EXECUTIVES need special- 
ized current information. McGraw-Hill has de- 
veloped a new weekly newspaper to supply that 
need. It will be authoritative, up-to-the-minute, 
and make full use of McGraw-Hill’s domestic 
and international network of business informa- 
tion sources. 

On Monday, January 6, 1958, 25,000 key pur- 


chasing executives will receive their first issue of 


PURCHASING WEEK. All circulation will be 


converted to fully-paid as rapidly as possible. 


Why a weekly ? 
PURCHASING WEEK is the result of five 


years research into the information needs of 
purchasing men. Only a national weekly could 
fill the great gap in their existing sources of 
information. 

The responsible purchasing man needs a con- 
stant flow of outside information: up-to-the- 
minute prices (today’s, tomorrow's) . . . news of 
events. and hints of events, that urge him to “buy 


now!” or to “wait” . . . the special meaning to him 


6 /industic! farketing 


of a disaster, of a few words spoken in Washington, 
a money squeeze, a native restlessness in some far-off 
land . . . the week’s new products, new materials. 

All this he needs right now. Today he is scram- 
bling to assemble it from dozens of sources. 
Beginning next January 6th, he'll find it in one 
place—crisp, fresh, immediately useful—in 
PURCHASING WEEK, his own national week- 


ly, his only national weekly. 


Why a newspaper ? 


After research had defined the content and the 
timing, the format came naturally —a newspaper, 
with its short deadlines, flexibility of presenta- 
tion, quick-glance headlines, quick-grasp writing 
and last-minute editing. 


The facilities behind it 
PURCHASING WEEK is the fifth wholly-new 


McGraw-Hill business publication started since 
World War I] — and, like the others, it will be 
launched only because it fills a genuine gap in 











@ A 10%" 14%" news- 
paper on coated stock, 
business communication. SETS Heneare apace 

We believe that McGraw-Hill is uniquely units of advertising. 
equipped to assume responsibility for the new 
National Newspaper of Purchasing. We pledge, 
to subscribers and advertisers, that all of 
MecGraw-Hill’s facilities—constituting the January 6, 1958. 
world’s most extensive business-information re- 
sources— will be placed behind this new, industry - 
wide publication. @ initial distribution: 

Our aim is to make PURCHASING WEEK 25,000 industria! 
equally indispensable to its subscribers and to 
the many advertisers to whom those subscribers purchasing executives. 
are so very important. 

For full details on rates, mechanical require- 
ments, and a sample “pilot” issue—contact the 
nearest McGraw-Hill office. ' 


Purchasing Week 


McGRAW-HILL’S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


@ First issue: Monday, 











McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Unique Purchasing Techniques 
In spite of the size of its annual “purchase order,” a rela- 


tively small group of men do the actual specifying and 
buying. Here's how it is done: 


a 
Yr ¢/ 


ee 


In every volume-pro- 
ducing metalworking 
plant most of the pur- 
chases are controlled by 
a group of executives in 
the engineering, manu- 
facturing and supervi- 
sory departments repre- 
senting many phases 
and levels of manage- 
ment. Because every 
step in the manufacture 
of a metal product is 
related to every other, these men form an inseparable, 
decision-making team who must work closely together at 
all times, and especially in the selection and purchase of 
equipment, tools, unit parts, lubricants and materials. 

For example, design of a product dictates materials to be 
used — or vice versa. 

Therefore, production executives alone cannot specify pro- 
duction equipment; they must take into consideration the 
problems of the tool engineers, product designers and 
other executives with whom they work. 


Likewise, design engineers alone are not responsible for 
specifying unit parts, materials and accessories, but must 


it all adds up ...to the fact that Macuinery 


HOW THE 


Metalworking 


consult with production men regarding the manufacturing 
process which their selections involve. 


One man may sign a purchase order, but many engineer- 
ing and manufacturing executives contribute their knowl- 
edge and experience in making the final selection. 


How can they be reached? Many of these men who form 
the plant “buying committee” do not see materials and 
equipment salesmen. The principal source of information 
for their decisions is the editorial and advertising pages of 
the metalworking publications they read. That is why it is 
important for a publication which serves the metalworking 
industries to make certain it reaches these key executives, 
for that is often the only way an advertiser has of telling 
his story to these inaccessible, but highly important spec- 
ifying authorities. Furthermore, the fact that these execu- 
tives come from both the engineering and manufacturing 
departments makes it important for the advertiser to use 
a metalworking publication that has as its readers both 
engineering and manufacturing executives. 


Buying Power Coverage 
accomplished 3 ways 


1. Highly Selective Editorial Content appeals to 
both Engineering and Manufacturing Executives. They 
read MACHINERY because it speaks to them at their level 
of interest. 

A new Reader Interest Survey proves this . . . shows how 
MACHINERY generates reader interest that makes adver- 
tising pay off. The following shows some of the results . . . 





answers the needs of 
covers every phase is the accepted, well-read, - moa, Preteen 
of the gigantic relied-upon Magazine oh — a 
Metalworking Market. of the Industry. pemeigh an effecti 
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MOST SOMETIMES NOT 




















Note—ask your MACHINERY Representative for the complete Survey results— 
they’re quite revealing. 


2. Selective Subscription Selling means Macuin- 
ERY's salesmen concentrate on obtaining executive sub- 
scriptions only. The same goes for direct-mail. Who are 
the executives? Works Managers—Chief Engineers—Plant 
Superintendents—Shop Superintendents— Vice Presidents 
of Engineering—Vice Presidents of Manufacturing—Chief 
Draftsmen -- Master Mechanics— Chief Tool Designers — 
Tool Engineers—Production Managers—Chief Inspectors— 
Methods Engineers—General Foremen. 


3. Directed Distribution, originated by MacninErRy 
over 25 years ago, is a proved plan for covering the impor- 
tant buying authorities in Metalworking. To be eligible to 
receive MACHINERY under this plan, a man must be a 
major executive in a plant employing 100 or more men in 
actual metalworking production. The importance of this 
part of Macuinery’s circulation is emphasized by this fact: 


MACHINERY Reaches Buyers 
Your Salesmen Can’t See! 


HELPFUL HELPFUL HELPFUL HELPFUL On the average, 54% of the individual buying influences 
(a) (b) (c) (d) in Metalworking are inaccessible to salesmen. 
(sum of cols. A case in point is an important Wisconsin plant, in which 
b and c) 19 men are responsible for the selection and purchase of 
93.12% 70.94% 22.18% 6.88% metalworking equipment and supplies. Only 3 of these 


men are accessible to salesmen — a situation which leaves 
a serious gap in your sales-coverage of this plant. 

It takes Macutnery to plug this gap. How? It’s MAcHIN- 
ERY's job to know all buying influences in this Wisconsin 
plant, by job title and by name — and to make sure every 
one of them receives his personal copy of MACHINERY 
every month. 


And that goes for the important plants throughout the 
entire Metalworking Industry! 

MACHINERY’s unique method of covering metalworking’s 
key buying authorities penetrates the volume-buying 
plants, ccauiee your product story to the engineering, 
production and management executives who must be cov- 
ered to do an effective selling job. 


Machinery 


Published by The Industrial Press 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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buying power of of the plant buying team 
the Industry is ~ lnolaging buyers 

no salesman can see! 





concentrated. 























8 WAYS 
TO CHECK 
READERSHIP 









How can you be sure that a business magazine is being read? At Electric 
Light and Power we have eight ways of checking readership. All of 
them are not working at the same time but some of them are working 
all of the time. Through these methods we keep our fingers on the reader- 
ship pulse constantly. 










1. LETTERS FROM READERS 


Every magazine gets letters from readers. But there is a big difference 
in who sends them and what subjects they cover. Top men in the electric 
power industry, presidents, vice presidents, key executives, write to Electric 
Light and Power about many subjects covered in the magazine. Their 
letters prove they read EL&P. Their letters tell us what they want and 
help us in keeping editorial material live, fresh and timely. 












2. PERSONAL CONTACT WITH READERS 


7 In this readership check, we are lucky. Many of the electric power indus- 
sieetesiassinasin try’s leaders are men who came up through the ranks. Since Electric Light 
DOL) Gevelonues and Power has been serving the industry since 1922, these men have been 
AMERICA! reading the magazine for years. Many of them are on a first-name basis 
ie with our editors. When they speak, they tell us, without intending to, how 

they are reading the magazine. We listen and learn. 


















3. REQUESTS FOR REPRINTS 


Nothing unusual about reprints? We believe there is. For example, take 
the reprints we supply from the Management Practices issue. These are 
used within power company organizations for training executive talent. 
Evidence that Electric Light and Power is doing what it is supposed to do 
— help the industry. And we can’t imagine any power company executive 
ordering reprints without first reading the article. 
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4. EDITORIAL ARTICLES FROM CONTRIBUTORS 


Would you waste your tirne writing articles for a magazine unless you 
believed it had readers? 


The key men and leaders of the electric power industry are regular con- 
tributors to Electric Light and Power’s editorial pages. They know better 
than anybody else to whom they are writing. They are sitting right where 
they can see who is reading the magazine. More than anybody else, these 
men have made Electric Light and Power the medium through which the 
industry exchanges ideas and information on mutual problems. 






















6S. BUSINESS SURVEYS 


If you really want to know how much readers think of you, ask them to 
send you detail information about their business — information that 
takes time and effort to dig out. Year after year we have asked power 
companies to supply information for our annual appliance survey which 
appears in the July issue. Supplying the information isn’t a task that can 
be done in a few minutes. It takes time. Response to our requests have 
been almost 100% every year. 


We .believe the response we get to requests is indicative of our readers 
appreciation of the magazine — an appreciation they couldn’t have 
unless they read it. 


6. READER RESPONSE TO REQUESTS 


What magazine hasn’t asked readers for their opinions about a given 
issue? The idea is as original as snow. But don’t sell it short. We use it 
for two reasons — both important to you and us. 


Letters of this type are an automatic check on circulation. Post office 
returns will show up any weakness. Dead names are not live readers. 


Second, regardless of what readers say in their letters, the important fact 
is that they wrote at all. Don’t forget, they are not obligated to write. 
When they write, they are expressing confidence, loyalty and friendship 
toward the magazine and its editors. 


7. EASTMAN EDITORIAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


We think our own reader checks are pretty good. But just so we don’t get 
smug about it, we employ the Eastman Editorial Research Service as an 
impartial control on ourselves. This is a critical and advisory service 
to publishers only for the sole purpose of developing and maintaining 
better readership. 


Eastman reports are critical, unbiased and true. We are glad to have this 
service exclusively in the field we serve. It keeps us on our toes. 


8. STARCH STUDIES 


EL&P is the only magazine serving the electric power industry that gives 
its advertisers the benefit of Starch Studies. 


Starch Studies combined with our checks on editorial readership provide 
valuable information about what readers are doing from cover to cover, 
page by page. And what we continue to learn proves the high reader 
acceptance enjoyed by Electric Light and Power. 


You can easily see for yourself why the readership of EL&P is high. Just 
pick up a copy of the magazine. Put yourself in the place of an industry 
key man looking for information — for help — for ideas. Note how EL&P 
serves you. Note how the editorial content covers the many different 
phases of industry operations. And then remember, it’s editorial leader- 
ship like this that creates sales action for advertisers. The Haywood 
Publishing Company, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


SALES OFFICES: 

Chicago 2, Iil., New York 22, N. Y., Cleveland 15, Ohio, West Coast: 

6 N. Michigan Ave., 130 East 56th St., 1836 Euclid Ave., McDonald-Thompson, 
CEntral 6-3690, PLaza 1-1863, PRospect 1-0505, San Francisco, 

Walter J. Stevens, W. A. Clabault, Orrin A. Eames Los Angeles, Seattle, 
G. E. Williams, Clark Daly Denver, Tulsa, 

R. A. Lincicome Houston 
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new sales you can make—automation’s own unique maintenance market 


There’s potential for continuing new sales in every automated 
production system. Here’s an example. 


Plant X has just installed new automated facilities. But like every 
new machine ever made, it has some “bugs”. In this case, it’s 
motors. They’re failing under sustained loads. 


Somebody has to act—fast! Result: You can sell motors here, 
fast, if they’ll do the job. 


The reason: Every second an automated line isn’t running, it’s los- 
ing money. When something doesn’t work right, everything stops. 
There’s nothing more important than getting the machinery started, 
and keeping it running. 


That is why automation’s maintenance is a whole new market, dif- 
ferent from any other industrial market. And that is also why it is 
so important to tell automation engineers what your products can 
do now! The impression you make today may get you a good 
customer tomorrow—for life! “_.. failing under sustained loads.” 


adea 10 
a whole new crop of engineers is learning how to be your customers 


Engineering colleges everywhere are doing a pre-selling job— 

for you and for everyone who sells to the automation market. « 

They’re teaching new engineers how to “think automation”. : i 
ZO 


Sellers benefit two ways. You and your future prospect have L070 NN 
“common ground” on which to meet. You’ll be able to spend ‘ 

less time explaining automation and more time selling. The 

second benefit—you are continuously supplied with more and 

more customers. Every engineer who enters industry with a 

basic understanding of automatic manufacturing systems will 

probably be your prospect in some way sooner or later—if he 

makes use of his knowledge at all. 


Most important—these potential new customers are learning 
automation as pure automation. They are given basic knowl- 
edge which applies to many different problems and _ proc- 
esses, in many different industries. In other words, they’re 
being taught to “think automation” in exactly the same way 
AUTOMATION magazine is written. In fact, AUTOMATION is “_.. given basic knowledge.” 
usually required reading for these future customers of yours. 


the magazine 
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for advertising f marketing - sales executives 


idea 11 


automation’s basic needs give you three direct, effective ways to sell 


When you get down to basics, there are just three reasons why an 
automation engineer wants any product. He needs it because it 
performs a process, links processes naan, or controls processes 
and their handling systems. 


Advertisers and sales personnel are finding these three basic needs 
automation’s most effective “door openers”. When you talk in 
terms of these needs, you’re selling effectively because you’re talk- 
ing your customer’s language. 


The AUTOMATION representative who calls on you will be glad to 
point out specific examples of advertising that are getting results by 
using strong appeals to the basic needs of the automation market. 


idea 12 





« _. most effective ‘door openers’.” 


advertising brings action—fast—when it reaches the right readers 


You get action in the automation market when you reach the men 
who are responsible for making automation work. You'll find them 
in every company using or contemplating automatic manufacturing 
or processing. They almost always have management’s blessing to 
act—immediately—when they discover a new or better way of low- 
ering costs, producing more, or improving procedures and equipment. 
Here are some examples of the action many companies are getting 
by advertising to these men in AUTOMATION: 

Meyer Machine & Tool Co. 

“It might interest you to know that in the short time we have advertised 
in AUTOMATION, we have made three excellent contacts, one coming 
three days after the first issue was in the mail.” 

George H. Kendall, Mechanical Engineers Consultants 


“We consider the response in AUTOMATION the past year, in relative and 
comparative analysis with other trade journals, to be superior to any mag- 
azine known to our offices. (And we use other magazines continuously.)” 


This is the reason so many leading companies are depending on 
AUTOMATION for effective sales communication with the automa- 
tion market. 
You'll find many more ideas in AUTOMATION’s new booklet, “10 ways 
these salesmen can help you do your job better”. Write for a free 
copy today. 


(This is the third advertisement in a continuing series) 





“_.. discover a new way of producing more.” 


automatic operations QO BOMOWOIO) 


a | PENTON | Publication 7 Penton Building y Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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As Edwin L. Wiegand Company’s Engineering 
Vice President, Mr. Joseph J. McOrlly starts 
with any one of more than 15,000 versions of 
the famous Chromalox heating element, and 

designs equipment to handle any kind of 
heating problem, from domestic hot water to 
complicated applications in the field of 
nuclear energy. As a result, Wiegand-designed 
heating equipment serves almost every 
industry—has made Chromalox synonymous 


with “the first name in electric heat?’ 


How Marketing 











ON Riestnoerinate most interesting job is finding new ways to improve a product’s quality 
at the same time we reduce its cost of manufacture. We have a great variety of products to 

work on here at Chromalox, and a consequently wide range of interests in materials and 

components which may offer us better design solutions. 








“In finding what we need, the importance of catalogs cannot be overstressed. Nor can I 
overstress how much it means, in convenience and time-saving, to have instant access to 
these catalogs whenever we need them. That is why we find the catalogs which 
manufacturers provide to us through Sweet’s so particularly valuable. They are always 

at hand, and so quick and convenient to use. 















“Engineering has a real and personal interest in encouraging as many manufacturers 
as possible to make their catalogs available to us in these efficient, time-saving collections.9 ., 











Joseph J. McOrlly 
Vice President in Charge of Engineering 
Edwin L. Wiegand Company 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 






can better serve Engineering's needs 










There is a rising tide of demand among en- designers, plant engineers, and metalworking pro- 








gineers for the convenient, practical solution to duction executives in one or more of the six pre- 

the “catalog problem” that pre-filed catalogs alone filed catalog collections which Sweet’s maintains 

can offer. In recent national surveys among design for these manufacturers in the offices of qualified 

and plant engineers, for example, over 93% of buyers throughout the United States. 

them cast their votes in favor of pre-filed catalogs. It’s a good habit to look first in your Sweet’s 
This year the catalogs of 1,740 manufacturers File whenever you need specifying and buying 






are available to America’s building and product information. 






SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 









ATLANTA 3 + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON 16 + BUFFALO 2 +» CHICAGO 54 + CINCINNATI! 2 + CLEVELAND 15 + DALLAS 1 + DETROIT 26 


LOS ANGELES 17 » NEW ORLEANS 12 + PHILADELPHIA 7 + PITTSBURGH 19 + SAN FRANCISCO 5 + ST. LOUIS 1 + WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
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More Key Production Men Subscribe to “Pulp & Paper” 


Top coverage in America’s third largest industry—with the largest 
total paid circulation — 8,106* and reaching 5,939** key man- 
agement and supervisory personnel, PULP & PAPER delivers 
the greatest circulation to the heart of the market. 


Check these other factors that mean more productive advertising 
to your market in the pulp, paper and paperboard indusiry: 


(1) Unequalled circulation in all areas important in pulp, paper 
and paperboard production — the areas of your greatest sales 


potential. (2) Circulation distribution closely in balance with 
the volume of production in manufacturing areas. (3) Crisp, 
firsthand reporting by experiericed industry-wise editors located 
in all major producing areas — this assures an interested audi- 
ence, alert to your sales messages. (4) Greatest increase in sub- 
scribers and advertisers during the past ten significant years. 


Remember: PULP & PAPER is the big format magazine, pro- 
gressive in editorial content, filled with new ideas and the kind 
of practical information your customers want to read. 


*Total circulation, May 1957 issue, par. 4, ABC Publisher's Statement, June 30, 1957. 
**Total circulation, por. 3, ‘*Paper and Pulp Manufacturing’’, above stotement. 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Advertising Sales Headquarters: 
Editor: 


Office of the 


370 Lexington Avenue * New York 17 


1791 Howard Street * Chicago 26 © Iilinois 


SAN FRANCISCO * CLEVELAND © SEATTLE * PORTLAND, ORE. * LOS ANGELES © ATLANTA * VANCOUVER, B.C. 


(POP 2 
RARER 


fop coverage 
of America’s 
third largest industry 


for helpful market information write or phone the nearest Miller Freeman office 
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... are excellent 
and well chosen. 
The advertising is an 
interesting part of the 
magazine and I look at 


every page.’ 


A Space Salesman’s Dream? 


No, indeed. It is a reader’s actual comment. 
What’s more, such interest is the rule rather 
than the exception. 


That’s because ACH&V has true Editorial 
Balance. Our editorial staff constantly works 
towards this goal—and attains it through a 
thorough knowledge of the fields involved .. . 
of alertness ... of sensitivity to changes and 
trends ...and good editing — the process of 
revising a manuscript to make the chief 
points stand out, like sign posts, so that the 
reader can readily apply the information to 
his work. 


To us, this Editorial Balance means a con- 
sistently high percentage of reader interest— 
as determined by yearly surveys—from the 
lead article right through to the back of 
the book. 


To you, this Editorial Balance means an 
audience more receptive to your advertising 
—because this sustained interest is carried 
over in strength to the advertising pages. It 
lifts ACH&V above any other publication in 
the field. 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AnD VENTILATING 
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Away 
: CA aah 


You don’t have to advertise to 


ay F 





in order to reach the men 


Trying to tell your product story to every- 
body in construction is getting to be an 
expensive job. 


One way to cut advertising costs —and get 
more for your advertising dollar — is to 
concentrate on the relatively few people 
who buy construction equipment and 
materials. 


There’s at least one in every outfit. He’s 
the fellow who has the responsibility for 
deciding which machine does each kind 
of job best. He has to decide whether to 
buy or rent, whether to get general or 
special purpose equipment. His job de- 
pends on knowing performance, safety, 
and on-the-job maintenance. He watches 
trends that affect buying decisions. He is 
hungry for information that can help 
him buy. 


Trouble is, you can’t tell who that man 
(or that small group) is from any list. 
He may be the boss, or the head man’s 
brother-in-law. He may be a supervisor 
in a small office— or a man with a purchas- 
ing title in a big one. He may have no title 
at all—or one that relates to an entirely 
different responsibility in the same office. 


There’s only one group of men who know 
what organizations buy construction 
equipment and materials — where they are 
—and which men do the buying. This 
group consists of equipment distributor 
salesmen. 
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Salesmen like to eat 


Each of these fellows works one territory, 
and works it intensively. He’s on the road 
five days a week, calling on people who 
buy the products he sells. Contractors, 
sub-contractors, strip miners, county road 
departments, and anybody else that’s a 
prospect in his territory. 


He’s got to know which offices to call on, 
which men to see. He can’t eat unless he 
sells equipment. 


A fair exchange 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT went to an ac- 
tive equipment distributor in each area 
and worked out an agreement. His men 
supply us with the names of the men who 
buy in their own territories. 


In return each of these distributors 
has the exclusive right to subscribe to 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT in the name 
of each of these same buyers, and gets his 
own ad on the back cover of each issue. 


It’s a fair exchange. We publish the maga- 
zine as a service to buyers. The distributor 
pays us to send CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
with his compliments to his local prospects. 
We handle the subscriptions; his salesmen 
keep the names up-to-date, call by call. 


Altogether we have franchise agreements 
with 114 distributors in the United States, 
Canada and U.S. territories. Their 1,400 
salesmen call on and work with just about 




















every buyer that’s important to you. And 
just about every one of those buyers gets 
a copy of CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT each 
month. 


This means your advertisement in 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT goes to known 
buyers, active buyers, in construction. 
And to nobody else. 


Why they read Construction Equipment 


Getting a magazine to buyers is one thing. 
Getting them to read it is another. Reason 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT is read and 
liked by the men who buy equipment and 
materials is because it is edited just for 
them. 


Open up a copy of ConstrucTION EquIp- 
MENT. You don’t have to be in the con- 
struction business to see for yourself that 
this magazine is edited for buyers—and for 
nobody else. 


Every article, every item, contains infor- 


Sod en 





the magazine for buyers 


everybody in construction. 


mation of direct value to people who buy 
equipment and materials. Articles on buy- 
ing methods. Market information from 
Washington. Job performance stories on 
specific products. News of new and im- 
proved equipment. Reports of surveys 
among buyers. Case studies on how to buy 
— whether to buy or rent —amortization — 
financing. All the things a buyer has to 
know —and nobody else cares about. 


Then notice what’s been culled out. No 
misty bird’s-eye news of vast construction 
projects. No limited-interest local news. 
No personnel notes. No clambakes. Our 
editors leave that to the other publications 
—and we’re the first to say they do a good 
job of it. 


But if it’s buyers you want, and if you 
want to concentrate on buyers, it will pay 
you to put your sales story in Construc- 
TION EQUIPMENT, the one publication that 
is edited for buyers, circulated only among 
buyers of construction equipment and 
materials. 











of equipment and materials 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
a Conover-Mast publication 


or” 


620° 
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Fiow many calls 





41,000 @ 41,000 @ 16,000 


CIVIL Wal MECHANICAL MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING ed jj. CATALOG 


Published by the Published by the Published by the 
American Institute of American Society American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Chemical Engineers of Civil Engineers 
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A question for industrial marketing executives 





have your salesmen 


“missed today? 


From hard-won experience, industrial sales managers have learned that of all the 
many calls which should be made, there is one which is frequently “missed” due to tim- 
ing. This is the call on engineers . . . the men who establish and approve specifications. 


Even before engineers write the specifications, they make decisions which directly 
affect your ultimate sale. Your salesman has no way of knowing when to time his call 
on the engineer during the engineer’s thinking and planning period. Too often, when 
your salesman learns of his selling opportunity, the specifications have been written 
to a competitor’s advantage. 


Many industrial marketing executives make certain that engineers do know their 
product story during the specification period ... by using Engineering Society Publi- 
cations to carry their advertising messages. 


They have discovered that these engineering publications reach the largest, most 
concentrated audience of engineers in industry at low cost. Here advertising not only 
is read but also creates positive reaction among accredited engineers who are respon- 
sible for the purchase of billions of dollars each year for products and services. 


This is why more industrial advertisers than ever before depend on Engineering 
Society Publications to sell engineers regularly and consistently at the right time... 
in the right place ... to back up their salesmen. 


Remember—engineers are educated to specify and buy! 








12,000 @ 11,500 47,000 @ 


PETROLEUM ELECTRICAL 
TECHNOLOGY ENGINEERING 


Published by the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers Published by the 
American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers 
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AMERICA’S AVIATION INDUSTRY 


Aviation is no longer one but 


only American Aviation Publications reaches them both! 


To better serve these two markets, AMERICAN AVIATION and MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
introduce a new opportunity for aviation advertisers ... INDUSTRY THEMES! We are 
announcing these editorial themes in advance ... each with a specific date . . . so you 
can schedule your ads in the theme issue featuring your segment of the aviation and 
missile markets! Remember . . . these themes are not special issues! They are in addition 
to all the regular editorial features of the two magazines. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
1958 SCHEDULE OF “INDUSTRY FEATURE” THEMES 


@ Jan. 27 Aeronautical Purchasing ® Feb. 24 Metals, Materials and Hardware 

® Mar. 10 Army Aviation (Special) © Mar. 24 Aircraft Systems & Accessories 

® Apr. 21 Annual Air Transport Progress Issue ® June 2 Aircraft Furnishings & Interior Equipment 

® June 30 Annual Directory of Transport & Business Aircraft 

© July 28 Airports, Airport Management & Maintenance 

® Aug. 25 Instruments and Electronics ® Sept. 22 Ground Support Equipment 

a ® Oct. 20 Annual Engineering & Development Issue ® Nov. 17 Aircraft/Engine Maintenance & Overhaul 
ce Dec. 1 Career Opportunities in Aviation © Dec. 29 Aeronautical Test Equipment 


The world’s newest supersonic jet engine... 


the 
The lroqueis designed, dev “ 
wed fp by Canadians 
a sunk Seccesser te the 
Orenda vt engine, $000 of which 
are in service on fomr continents 


© tet. FOF CANADA OMENO 8 INE NONE SBOIY GROW? 





HAS CHANGED... 


two different markets... 


» AMERICAN AVIATION — for manned aircraft 
» MISSILES AND ROCKETS - ror missiles 


7 ? Bj 
¢ .. ; a 


= Inissiles and rockets 


INCLUDING MISSTLE BLECTRONTIES 


THE MAGAZINE OF WORLD ASTRONAUTICS 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
FUTURE ISSUE THEMES — 1958 


January: Ground Handling and Launching Equipment 
February: First Annual Guidance and Electronics Issue (Special) 
March: Missile Metals and Materials 

April: Lunar Rockets and Space Vehicles 

Mid-April: Annual Directory Issue 

May: Missile Components and Sub-Systems 

June: Missile Telemetry and Data Reduction 

July: Second Annual Engineering Progress Issue (Special) 


NOW... you are assured of maximum readership when you 
place your ads with the industry themes devoted to your market! 


AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 


WORLD'S LARGEST AVIATION PUBLISHERS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W. * WASHINGTON 5, D.C. * STerling 3-5400 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: WEST COAST: 8943 WILSHIRE BLVD.. BEVERLY ALLIN ASSOCIATES: 1487 MOUNTAIN STREET MONT- 


NEW HILLS, CALIF.—CRESTVIEW 6-6605 REAL—HARBOUR 6898 
Y ie td AST 48T T TP : . 
€ ORK EAS 8TH STREE LAZA 3-1100 , 


CHICAGO: 139 N. CLARK STREET—CENTRAL 6-5804 MIAMI: INTERNATIONAL CITY, 4471 36TH STREET, SOREHAM WOOD. MERTPORESIIRE ENGLAND. 
CLEVELAND: 1422 EUCLID AVENUE—PROSPECT N.W.~TUXEDO 7-6655 CABLE ADDRESS-—STEVAIR, LONDON 

1-2420 { CANADA: ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 12 RICHMOND PARIS: 11 RUE CONDORCET, PARIS (9E) FRANCE-— 
DETROIT: 201 STEPHENSON BSLOG.-—TRINITY 5-2555 STREET, EAST, TORONTO-EMPIRE 4-200! TRU 15-39 








One of the versatile new Model 9000 White tractors which are filling various heavy hauling assignments. Available 
with gasoline or diesel engine, it is a typical product of one of the big names in heavy duty trucks for over half a century. 


Who reads AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
at White Motor Co.? 


Sixty-three top men at the White Motor Company subscribe to Auto- 
motive Industries. The men in management, engineering, purchasing 
and production of this big producer in the truck manufacturing industry 
wouldn’t be without A.I. Why? Because it’s the best and often the only 
source of the up-to-the-minute industry news which they consider 
indispensable. 


A.I. keeps over 21,500 alert executives in 3700 similar concerns abreast 
of what’s going on in the ever-expanding automotive field. These men 
are responsible for the nation’s production of cars, trucks, buses, tractors, 
aircraft, engines, parts, and powered agricultural, construction and 
materials handling equipment. They direct, specify or strongly influence 
the spending of $15 billion annually by their companies. Editorial 
and advertising pages of A.I. combined give them the reliable cover- 
age of design and production developments they need. Is your 
product represented? 


AUTOMOTI VE } N D U ST Ri I 5 A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut and 56th Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


1 
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Let’s Look at the Record! 


“Compare the Distribution” is the theme 
currently used by several publications in 
the heating, plumbing and air conditioning 
field. But when they compare, they forget 
one publication. Oddly enough, it’s the one 


publication that has all the others licked: 
HEATING, PLUMBING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
NEws! Now, let’s look at the complete 
record, adding the News to the top of the 
list, where it belongs. 


Totals 


Contractors 
and 
Wholesalers 


Wholesaler 
Coverage 


Contractor 


Publication ; 
overage 





HEATING, PLUMBING and 


AIR CONDITIONING NEWS 30,335 


3,036 33,371 





Plumbing & Heating Business 22,870 3,087 25,957 





Journal of Plumbing, Heating & 


Air Conditioning 22,092 


3,011 25,103 





The Contractor 18,364 2,433 20,797 





Domestic Engineering 10,995 3,201 14,196 








TOPS IN 
CIRCULATION 


Among Contractors, the 
NEws has 32.5% more 


evaluated as to net worth ... by the Marketing 
Services Division of Dun & Bradstreet. This is 








coverage than publication 
with the next highest circulation. Among Whole- 
salers, the News is third, but these circulations 
are (with one exception) so close as to be almost 
identical. Among Contractors and Wholesalers 
(total circulations—but omitting salesmen, as- 
sociations, plumbing inspectors, libraries, 
schools, miscellaneous, unclassified, etc.). The 
NEWS stands 7,414 ahead of its nearest competitor. 


TOPS IN Every one of the NEws 
VERIFICATION Contractors and Whole- 

salers has been positively 
identified as to type of business (sic)... and 


being done on a continuing basis by pas under 
contract with the NEws—and the News is the 
only publication in the field having this work 
done by an independent, impartial organization. 


TOPS IN The NEWS proves readership. 
READERSHIP As demonstrated by the re- 

sponses to a recent survey 
request. 97.4% of the respondents said that the 
information available in the News is of help to 
them in their work. They like the practical, 
usable type of editorial fare which the engineer- 
editors deliver month after month after month. 


So... look at the complete record and judge for yourself. 


Largest circulation? The NEWS! Circulation completely and con- 
tinuously verified by an outstanding independent field service 
organization? The NEWS! Practical editorial content, which 
97.4% of respondents vote useful? The NEWS! 


Why be satisfied with less than complete coverage? Get the full 
story on The NEWS, and plan your 1958 schedules accordingly. 


Published by the Industrial Press 
93 Worth St., New York 13,N. Y. 


Heating, Plumbing and Air Conditioning NEWS 
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We stuck our necks out...Challenged 


what “Wantedness” means... 


Read here the overwhelming evidence... 30% more mentions, 77% more “most 
useful” votes than the next textile magazine in twelve reader-preference studies 
conducted in late 1956 and 1957 by leading manufacturers among their own 
customers and prospects. 


How can you really tell which book is the most effective advertising medium in 
the textile field? Each seems to have its own statistics proving beyond a doubt 
that it is at the top of the heap. How can you be sure? 


Wait! There’s one effective way to find out what’s best for you... you can waltz 
right out and ask your own best customers and prospects. After all, they’re the 
only ones whose judgment really counts. 


Check the boxscore on the next page. Read what happened when twelve leading 
advertisers of textile-mill equipment and supplies accepted our challenge at face 
value. Twelve bullseyes in twelve tries . .. in aggregate, TEXTILE WORLD 
received 30% more mentions and 77% more of the critical “most useful” votes 
than any other magazine. 


Note the wide range of manufacturers . . . representing a variety of sellers to 
the textile industry. These companies proved to themselves the wide difference 
between readership and mere receivership. 


But this information is second hand. Find out for yourself. There’s still time 
to make your own survey and make absolutely certain your 1958 textile program 
is right on target. It’s simple . . . just two straight-forward questions on a double 
postcard (we supply) unidentified except for your return address. We pay the 
bill, you keep the score. Write today for full details. 


rextVorid 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
1958 Marks TEXTILE WORLD's 90th Anniversary. 


Your best-informed media appraisers 
are your own customers and prospects 
and they prefer... 
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TEXTILE WORLD HAS MORE READERS .. . AND READERS EVERYWHERE VOTE IT “MOST USEFUL" 


Composite table pelow shows how TEXTILE WORLD compared with the six other largely industry-wide publications 
in the twelve read studies completed in full accordance with TEXTILE WORLD specifications up to August 1, 
















1957, by advertisers of textile-mill equipment and supplies. These ee a double post cards (supplied 
by, but unidentified with, TEXTILE WORLD) to their own customers and prospects, asking the respondents to write 
“down the publications they read in connection with their work and to specify which they find most useful. Each 





| parentheses) the most-useful votes. 





— eolumn shows the number of readers, 





on Publication Publication Publication Publication Publication 
Gag: E p e ° 












_ 46) 86(11) 21 (4) 7 (0) 


_ machy. Aug. 1956 | 174(75) 138 (36) 96 (9) 83 (2) 84 (7) 46 (17) 39 (6) 
- Sept. 1956 32 (3) 22(3) 9(4) 18 (2) ——— seen en 
Nov, 1956 120/44) —s- 10042): 50(3) 








353 (152) 260 (62) 122 (9) 189 (11) 107 (7} 74 (10) 






and other chemi- : 
cals. March, 1957 12 (@) 10 (0) 7 (0) 4 (0) 8 (0) 8 (3) 1(1) 


Knitting machin- 
ery. April, 1957 27 (3) 20 (2) 15 (0) 9 (0) oe 42 (8) 5 (0) 


Vacuum waste- 
collection systems. 
May, 1957 168 (67) 173 (58) 91 (6) 72 (1) 136 (8) 34 (7) 15 (0) 


Winding and 
throwing machin- 


ery. May, 1957 87 (22) 58 (21) 45 (6) 47 (4) 24 (2) 24 (10) 26 (5) 
Vat dyes. 
June, 1957 176 (18) 126 (8) 75 (4) 138 (3) 40 (2) 52 (24) 38 (3) 


Bleaching, dyeing, 
finishing, machin- 
ery. June, 1957 64 (19) 35 (4) 51 (10) 35 (4) 7 (0) 23 (10) 19 (0) 


Tenters and other 
finishing equip- 





ment. July, 1957 36 (14) 21 (5) 19 (0) 21 (1) 5 (0) 8 (0) 6 (0) 
Loom Parts. 
July, 1957 171 (75) 118 (36) 91 (10) 88 (7) 55 (7) 23 (12) 23 (3) 





TOTALS 1,420(492) 1,092(277) 948161) 922(41) 727144) 365(103) 254(28) 


In the aggregate TEXTILE WORLD received 30% more mentions 
than the second publication and 77% more “most-useful” votes. 













Which is the best way to 
advertise to the petroleum industry ? 


That depends on the product... its purpose .. . and 
for which phase (or phases) of petroleum operations 
it is designed. 


Is it a specialized item? ...a shale shaker for drilling 
operations, a river weight for pipeline construction, or 
a tank breather for refineries? Or, is it an “across-the- 
board” item for industry-wide application? ...a motor, 
a recorder, or a compressor? 


With the product distinctly identified with its market, 
who are the men who recommend its purchase? Are 
they specialists, assigned to a single phase of oil and 
gas operations? Are they management-engineers whose 
integrated duties cover a broader scope of operations? 
Yes, within the industry’s “hard core of buying influ- 
ence”, there are two types of engineering-operating 
men — specialized and integrated. 


(Don’t be confused by the statement that all oil com- 
panies are integrated. Of course they are. They drill 
wells, produce oil and gas, transport crude, and oper- 
ate refineries and processing plants. But you don’t sell 
to these companies as a whole. You sell to their key 
people in a manner best suited to fit a particular type 
of activity — specialized or integrated. Also, there are 
thousands of individual consultants, contractors, and 
independent operators with specialized or integrated 
interests who complete the buying picture.) 


How can you select the right coverage? 


Use The Petroleum Engineer’s Four-Magazine Plan 
—a reader-directed publishing format which goes far 
beyond routine business paper mechanics. In a man- 
ner of speaking, it gives the trade journal back to the 
readers. Only they know whether their interests are 
specialized or integrated —and we offer them four 
great monthly engineering-operating magazines to 
choose from. 


Subscribers tell us what they want. We give it to them. 
You benefit by buying only the circulation you need! 


ABP * ABC 
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for DRILLING-PRODUCING coverage 
select this twin-powered package . . . 


The Petroleum Engineer- Drilling & Producing —a 
thinner, specialized magazine for 14,873 readers who 
have requested specific editorial coverage of their 
particular activity (with pipelining and refining culled 
out)...plus The Petroleum Engineer for Management 
—a composite edition of all three specialized publi- 
cations designed as a complete engineering-operating 
magazine for 3915 integrated management readers 
who have requested editorial coverage on all phases 
of operations. 


ONE PLATE AT ONE RATE DOES THE JOB! 


for REFINING-PROCESSING coverage 
select this twin-powered package... 


The Refining Engineer — a thinner, specialized maga- 
zine for 4577 readers who have requested specific 
editorial coverage of their particular activity (with 
drilling-producing and pipelining culled out) ... plus 
The Petroleum Engineer for Management — a com- 
posite edition of all three specialized publications 
designed as a complete engineering-operating maga- 
zine for 3915 integrated management readers who 
have requested editorial coverage on all phases of 
operations. 


ONE PLATE AT ONE RATE DOES THE JOB! 


for oil & gas PIPELINING coverage 
select this twin-powered package . . . 


The Pipeline Engineer — a thinner, specialized maga- 
zine for 4640 readers who have requested specific 
editorial coverage of their particular activity (with 
drilling-producing and refining culled out) ... plus 
The Petroleum Engineer for Management — a com- 
posite edition of all three specialized publications 
designed as a complete engineering-operating maga- 
zine for 3915 integrated management readers who 
have requested editorial coverage on all phases of 
operations. 


ONE PLATE AT ONE RATE DOES THE JOB! 


FOUR 
| MAGAZINE 


for full coverage of all engineering- 


operating men, use this GENERAL SECTION... 


GENERAL SECTION — an eighty-page insertion 
carrying current news and technical articles of interest 
to all engineering-operating men— specifically de- 
signed as a medium for ads promoting products used 
in each phase of petroleum industry operations. The 
General Section runs every month in all four PE 


magazines. Total net paid — 28,005. 


ONE PLATE AT ONE RATE DOES THE JOB! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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| 


ice dee sees odes aiken tba UR lens Se ie i min son. cae sas wid am, 0) coe we int 


on.y THE PE FOUR-MAGAZINE PLAN Gives You BOTH SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


DALLAS: ABBOTT SPARKS, ADV. DIRECTOR; ED SEALEY, RI 8-4403; MOUSTON: JESS E. ADKINS, J. B. FORSE, JA 6-263); NEW YORK: JOHN F. WALLACE, CLYDE DILLEHAY, MURRAY HILL 67232; LOS 
ANGELES: RICHARD P. McKEY (PASADENA) RY 1.8779; PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1.0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1.5762; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7.6883 
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Pint-size ads (this small) get healthy returns in N.E.D. 


Not because of N.E.D.’s broad coverage of over 80,000 readers (not 
counting pass-along) in over 43,800 industrial plants. Not even 
because its readers are industry's most active buying group . . . the 
production, operating, maintenance, engineering and purchasing 
executives who make the buying decisions in these plants. But 
mainly because N.E.D. is what it is . . . an industrial product buying 
guide, specifically designed to make it easier for industrial buying 
influences to buy. No wonder . . . 98 out of every 100 readers inquire 
about the products or services in N.E.D. . . . N.E.D.-produced 
inquiries, when followed up by salesmen, produce 440% more sales 
than cold calls . . . that more than one of every three readers say 
N.E.D. is their “primary source”’ of product news. Get all the facts. 
Ask for our new booklet ‘‘How to Get Industrial Buying ACTION 


for 4c per Contact.” 


A| PENTON | Publication, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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JANUARY DIRECTORY ISSUE 


-..-the center of attention for those who count 


* CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


=< / * ENGINEERS 


in the 


Industrial-large building 


field 


— 'in LARGE BUILDINGS 


Here’s where they * go when looking for sources of supply. 
The January Directory Issue of HEATING, PIPING & 
AIR CONDITIONING. 

How can you be sure? Well, just ask your customers and 
prospects as we did. 9 ont of every 10 of our subscribers (all 
paid — ABC) report they use this issue when specifying and 
buying — in many cases as often as every week. 

On the right you'll see why. Full of up-to-date, authorita- 
tive material, HP & AC’s January Directory is the only com- 
plete, field-specialized Buyers’ Guide to this market. 

It makes sense to make capital of such an opportunity. 
Go “all out.” Show your complete line, introduce your 1958 
program with a flourish, list your reps, wholesalers, or branch 
offices. In short, play this issue for all its substantial worth. 
There's no better place for EXTRA effort —a spread, mul- 
tiple pages, an insert. 


Regular rates apply December 10 closing date 


Contains 


An alphabetical listing of all products 
used in this field, and manufacturers 
of each. 

2 
Names and addresses of all the manu- 
facturers. 

@ 
A listing of ail known trade names, 
cross-referenced. 

* 
A guide to the products advertised in 
this issue and the manufacturers’ names. 

e 


Normal editorial content of a regular 
issue — including the official Journal of 
the ASHAE— plus valuable reference 
data sheets. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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EENY, MEENEY, MINEY, MOE... WHERE DOES A 
SMART PLANT EQUIPMENT SALESMAN GO? 


Watch that ball! Which way will they run the play — off 
tackle, around end? Where will your next sale start? What 
men will get into the formation? Study the chart — it shows 
not how someone bought new materials handling equipment, 
but how one company reached a solution to an actual mate- 
rials handling problem. There’s a big difference! 


Experienced salesmen know that you can’t be sure just where your 
sale will start... 


Or who, specifically, will get into the act... Or, in what sequence... 
What in the world can you be dead sure of? JUST THIS: 


Plant equipment, materials, supplies, services are bought by the 
PLANT OPERATING GROUP... 


The management men and engineers with operating responsibilities 
for production, plant engineering and maintenance, and direction 
of people. 

FACTORY is the only publication that concentrates its coverage 


and editorial on the PLANT OPERATING GROUP in all the manufac- 
turing industries. 


I AC | Q RY A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC-ABP 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 330 W. 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


Edited Exclusively For The Plant Operating Group 
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ENGINEER 
READERSHIP OF 
ELECTRONIC NEWS! | 
























522% OF 
ELECTRONIC 
NEWS 


READERS ARE > 
ENGINEERS! _ 


Paid circulation of 8,822 in 107 major firms 
















analyzed subscription by subscription offers 


proof positive engineers read Electronic News | 





An ad ... all 35,000 Electronic News readers are paid subscribers! 


ag vat 


Electronic News Readers in 107 Major Firms 





Purchas- Awaiting 
Design ing, Sales, Industry 
and Advertis- Classifica- 
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electronic industry, 


@ 524% of Electronic News subscribers are engineers! 
@ They read Electronic News every Monday morning! 


@ Every Electronic News reader is a paid subscriber! 


® Electronic News is the industry's only newspaper!. 


He means BUSINESS when he reads 


Giectronic News 


A Fairchild News Publication + 7 East 12th St. N. Y. 3 


Sates Offices: Boston « Chicago « Dallas « Los Angeles « San Francisco 





FULL-YEAR 
COVERAGE 


at lower per 
thousand cost 
than any monthly 
publication ... 
regular or 
directory issue ! 


Hailed by 
‘*finishes-on-metal”’ 
users as the only 
COMPLETE DIRECTORY 


i fi 
Your DIRECTORY is very use 


“We use i - 
gnd it very helpful” 


“A useful tool’’ 


4 DIRECTORY” 


Very goo 
“It’s a good handbook” 


“] get a lot out of 








your publication” 








MOST EFFECTIVE 


for manufacturers 
and distributors 
DISPLAY and 
CLASSIFIED 


Products Finishing DIRECTORY offers a double advertising 
opportunity! Whether manufacturer or distributor, you can use Display 
or Classified advertising to reach a guaranteed circulation of over 


21,000... 


MORE CIRCULATION 
. in the plating field ! 


MORE CIRCULATION 
. in the painting field ! 


At LOWEST COST 
. per thousand ! 


INDUSTRY-ACCEPTED buy- 
ing source for information on... 
EQUIPMENT, MATERIAL 
and PROCESSES for: 


METALLIC COATINGS 
Electroplating 
Vacuum Metalizing 
Galvanizing 
Hot Dip Tinning 


NON-METALLIC COATINGS 
Paint — Varnish 
Lacquer — Enamel 
Porcelain Finishing 
And other finishes 


Products Finishing DIREC- 
TORY’S exclusive Distributor 
Listings supply the last and very 
important link in the sales chain. 
They tell readers ‘‘Where-to- 
Buy.”’ Both classified and display 
advertising is available to distri- 
butors at regular rates. 
Products Finishing DIREC- 
TORY is a 13th edition in addi- 
tion to regular monthly issues. 
The DIRECTORY can be used 
individually or in combination 
with monthly issues to earn at- 
tractive four, seven or thirteen- 
time rates. 


Products Finishing DIRECTORY closes Feb. 
15th for publication, March, 1958 
5% DISCOUNT for orders receiv- 
ed before Nov. 1, 1957 


directory 


431 Main Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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highly specialized editorial 
service to the highly-specialized 


TOP EXECUTIVES 
responsible for 
GROWING 
PROCESSING 
PACKAGING 


(for safe delivery) and to their 
close associates. 


)\ .... FOOD BUSINESS” 


highly-specialized editorial 
service to the highly-specialized 


TOP EXECUTIVES 
responsible for 


ADMINISTRATION 
PACKAGING 
SELLING 
ADVERTISING 
DISTRIBUTING 


in the food and grocery industries, 
and to their close associates. 


Tole) om J :tolel 33-11) (cM-1i1- Me tele) me leh | tt) 


deliver values never before |known in advertising 


to the food industries. 
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60,000 Circulation 


IN THE FABULOUS FOOD INDUSTRIES 


. . « keeping pace with the dramatic changes and 
spectacular growth of these industrial giants 


DRAMATIC CHANGES? SPECTACULAR GROWTH? TAKE A LOOK... 


U. S. tion, from 132,000,000 in 1940, has 
funeel te 163,060,000 today—is gro = the 

rate of a eve a new, 

city comparable fo Daheeerery 12 scamnhel 


No more “counter men’’ at point of 
“Self-service’’ has revolutionized a marketing, 
merchandising and selling. 


More and better technical rocessing men. 
more and better marketing- executives. . ‘on 
both sides of the fabulous food industries. 


—_- food preparation has shifted to food- 
owes ta .““Maid service in packages” 
skyrockets values. 


FOOD PROCESSING, FOOD BUSINESS 


) ... these two specialized magazines give effective coverage 
of “both” sides of the gigantic food and grocery industries... 


.+.for the food industries are as diversified as growing- 
processing-packaging (for safe delivery) are different from 
packaging (for sale)—selling-advertising-distributing. 


FOOD PROCESSING gives highly-specialized edi- 

pr service ae on nfehly -specialized Top we 
ives responsi be grail ing-pac aging 
(for safe delivery) and to t thelr clo close oeee 

FOOD BUSINESS gives hi “aaitieed odio pe 

service to the hig hype Top Executives 

responsible for the ES SIDE of our gigantic 


it tukes two... 


and institutions ing on the commercial opera- 
tions of final distribution of food and grocery 
products... the preparation and serving of food 
to ultimate consumers... wholesalers, su 
markets, small groceries, restaurants, hotels, 
pitals, school cafeterias, clubs, etc. 


Obviously no cne magazine could possibly serve 


food and grocery industries—to aid them and 
their associates with their unique problems 
.of . administration-packaging-selling-advertising- 
distributing. 

“Jack-of-all-Trades_ is Master-of-None.” Never 
did = truism apply more accurately than in the 


ines serving what is loosely 
“ithe [tod fed. 


For “the food field” is complication itself . 
pene ty yale manufacturers-processors- 
of thousands of companies 


the complex, diversified “‘food field.” 


pew can one magazine ware a sides ‘< the food 
and grocery industries themselves . orgetting 
the ere — + “the food field.” It fabes 
two highly-specializ magazines ve special- 
ized a ( service, specialized salised circulation cover- 
age...and effective advertising. 


Thue, FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS 
deliver values never before known in advertising 
to the food industries. 


May we give you more facts of the dramatic growth of the fabulous 
food industries? Or of the service FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD 
BUSINESS give “both sides”? Your request will be welcomed. 


’ 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Buliding, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 


New York / Buffalo / Philadelphia / Cleveland / Detroit / Pittsburgh / St. Louis / Atlante 
Western Representative: Bob Wettstein & Associates —Los Angeles/San Francisco/Portland 
Publishers of: Chemical Processing /Food Business /Food Processing /Power Industry 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” Giga 
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, g 


350-MPH WIND TUNNEL 


STORM CENTER (© FOR AN INDOOR HURRICANE 


\ 


% 


Tremendous pressures, shock*wayes and the 
intense heat encountered “at..supersonic 
speeds are but a few of the “hazards which 
require extensive engineéring. researcheifi 
the design and construction of new aircraft 
and missiles. Giant wind tunnels are often 
used to test structural shapes and make ad- 
justments in design. 

In addition to the size and shape of wings 
and fuselage, aerodynamic engineering de- 
termines the location and design of all 
mechanical components for optimum per- 
formance in flight. 


j 


This is a function of mechanical engineers 
and, in aerodynamics, almost all their fields 
of technology are needed. 

The selection and purchase of parts and ma- 
terials to meet their design specifications are 
naturally an important responsibility of 
mechanical engineers. 

This is why the more than 41,000 readers of 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING comprise an es- 
sential market for advertisers in the aviation 
and missiles markets. In fact, mechanical en- 
gineers are important buying influences 
throughout all industry. 


Mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


ee Mechanical Engineering 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Marketing Q 


How to evaluate your 


promotion program 


By George Black * The George Black Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


@ To sell industrial goods economically, the efforts of 
the salesman must be aided and reinforced by methods 
which are less expensive and more effectwe for making 
mass contacts, arousing interest on a broad scale, and 
influencing large numbers of people with diverse re- 
sponsibilities. These methods, referred to as the tools of 
promotion, can be invaluable when wisely used. When 
used haphazardly, however, they can be very wasteful. 
To evaluate your use of these tools, answer the ques- 
tions of this test with complete objectivity. Scoring is 
explained on page 40. 


Public Relations 


1. We have a clear, written analysis of the thoughts or 
feelings about our company and its products that we 
want to get across to our customers and prospects. 


(2 points) 
Yes O No O 


2. We have a specific plan of action for achieving the 
results our analysis shows us to be necessary. (2 points) 


Yes O No O 


3. We have adequate controls to make sure that all 
company activities are performed in keeping with this 


Here's a test in which your final 

score really doesn’t count—but the 

action you take upon it does. Indus- 

trial public relations and manage- 

ment counsellor George Black de- 
veloped the test to help clients. If used honestly, it 
will give you a clearer picture of the effectiveness of 
your own public relations and publicity programs, 
of your product and marketing research, of your 
publication and direct mail advertising and of your 
exhibits and sales aids. 
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attitude we are trying to create. (1 point) 


Yes O No () 


Research 


1. We have made an objective study of our product, 
and have a written analysis of its weak as well as its 
strong points. (1 point) 


reQ 0 
2. We have made an objective study of competitive 
products, and have a written analysis showing this 


comparison. (1 point) 
vee oO 


3. We have made a thorough study of the markets for 
our product, and have a written report showing the 
geographical distribution of the various industries of 
which it is composed. (2 points) 

res Q O 


4. We have made u thorough study of the companies 
by type and size who represent prospective buyers for 
our product, and have a written report showing their 
geographical distribution. (2 points) 

xo O 


ves © 
5. We have made a study of the dollar volume poten- 


tial for our product, and have specific written dollar 
volume sales goals to shoot at. (1 point) 
xo O 


Yes O 
6. We have made a study of the buying habits of those 


who purchase our type of product and know by job 
function who they are and how they buy. (2 points) 


vsQ ¥°O 
7. We have made a study of those who use our type of 


product, and know by job function who influences the 
selection of the manufacturer and who initiates the 


need. (1 point) 

Yes O No O 
8. We have made an objective study of our customers 
and prospects to find out what they think of our prod- 
uct and our company. (1 point) 

YesQ) we O 


9. On the basis of sound research, we have prepared a 
clear, written statement of the job to be done by ad- 
vertising and its related professions. (3 points) 


Yes C) No O 


10. We have set up controls and yardsticks so that the 
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effectiveness of our promotion program can be evalu- 
ated. (3 points) 


Yes () No O 


Publication Advertising 


1. Before selecting publications, we have a clear idea 
of the message we want to get across. (3 points) 


resQ 0 
2. Before selecting publications, we have a clear idea 
of the audience to whom we want to deliver this mes- 


sage. (3 points) 
Yes c No O 


3. Publications are selected only after a thorough 
study of their circulation and their editorial content 


and approach. (1 point) 
reeQ  ¥O 


4. To check the validity of our theme, pre-testing is 
done with customers and prospects. (1 point) 
No O 


ver © 
5. To double check the circulation of the publications, 


a survey has been made to check their penetration 
among customer companies. (1 point) 
No O 


Yes O 


6. A survey of the reading habits of customers and 
prospects has been made. (1 point) 


Yes O No O 
7. Once an advertisement has been prepared, we make 


sure that our sales force understands its message and 
knows when and where it is to appear. (1 point) 


ves Q © 
8. To be sure that our customers and prospects read 


our message, reprints of our advertisements are mailed 
to those on our controlled list. (1 point) 
xo O 


res O 
8. The effectiveness of our advertising program is 


checked periodically either through keyed advertise- 
ments, field interviews or surveys. (1 point) 


rsQ 0 
10. The door is never closed to publications competi- 


tive to those we have selected, and steps are taken to 
be sure they get full opportunity to tell their story. 


(1 point) 
Yes 5 No e 





Direct Mail Advertising 


1. Before authorizing a direct mail piece we have a 
clear picture of its purpose. (3 points) 
no © 


Yes CE) 


2. Before authorizing a direct mail piece, we have a 
full picture of its plan of distribution. (3 points) 


me © 
3. When a direct mail campaign is conducted, controls 
are set up to evaluate its effectiveness. (2 points) 


resQ xe O 
4. Before any direct mail piece is distributed, our sales 
force is given a full briefing on its contents and pur- 


pose. (1 point) 
Yes O No O 


5. We maintain a carefully controlled list of customers, 
and periodically check its accuracy. (1 point) 
Ne © 


Yes () 


6. We maintain a carefully controlled list of known 
prospects and periodically check its accuracy. (1 point) 


rsQ xO 
7. To maintain contact with our customers and known 


prospects, we have at least one mailing piece which is 
sent to them at regular intervals. (1 point) 
No C) 


Yes O 


8. Our literature includes at least one piece which 
catalogs our products in detail. (1 point) 
No O 


ves O 
9. Our literature includes at least one piece which tells 


our company story and builds confidence in our ability 
to produce and in our reliability. (1 point) 
ne OQ) 


ves © 
10. At the conclusion of each direct mail campaign, a 


complete report is filed so that the purpose, approach, 
cost and results can be reviewed. (2 points) 
Ne C 


Yes CE 


Publicity 


1. Our publicity program is planned, and budgeted 
for, in accordance with specific sales or public relations 


goals. (3 points) 
Yes O No O 


2. Before our publicity program is begun, a study is 
made of the various outlets available to us. (1 point) 


rsQ 0 
3. Our program includes close cooperation with edi- 
tors in the preparation of stories of value to their 


readers. (1 point) 
Yes O No O 


4. Our program includes the study of supplier house 
organs, and full cooperation with their editors in sup- 
plying case history data. (1 point) 


reQ 2 O 
5. Our program includes the study of supplier adver- 
tising methods and full cooperation with their adver- 


tising departments. (1 point) 
reeQ ¥0O 


6. Our program includes close cooperation with the 
various technical societies and the preparation of illus- 
trated talks of value to their members. (1 point) 


Yes C) No O 


7. Our program includes the planned distribution of 
news releases to carefully selected lists of publications. 
(1 point) 


resQ "2 O 
8. Our program includes a thorough study of our own 


plant, its people, facilities, products, methods and mar- 
kets so that a rich file of publicity material is available 


when needed. (2 points) 
Yes O No O 


9. Our sales force is kept abreast of publicity cam- 
paigns, so that they know what is appearing and where. 


(1 point) 
Yes O No O 


10. Full written reports are prepared covering each 
publicity campaign in terms of purpose, cost and re- 


sults. (2 points) 
Yes O No O 
Exhibits 


1. Before selecting the conventions at which we will 
exhibit, an objective study of anticipated attendance 


is made. (2 points) 
vsQ QO 
2. In all cases the material displayed at our booth is 
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decided upon after the analysis of anticipated audience 


has been made. (2 points) 
res NO 


3. Our exhibit booth is completely planned in ac- 
cordance with a stated purpose or aim. (3 points) 


YesQ MO 
4. The appearance of our booth is in keeping with the 


impression of our company we want our customers 
and prospects to have. (3 points) 


Yes O No O 


5. Once the decision has been made to exhibit, our 
sales force is thoroughly briefed on what we are plan- 
ning to show, how we are planning to show it, and 
what we are trying to accomplish. (1 point) 

No OC 


Yes O 


6. Steps are taken to make sure that our customers 
and prospects know that we are exhibiting and know 


where to find us. (1 point) 
YesQ) No CE 


7. Arrangements are made to see to it that our booth 
is attended at all times by people we are proud to 
have represent us. (2 points) 


ves ™eO 
8. The reaction to our booth is carefully studied to be 


sure that what we are displaying is of interest and 
value to those who visit us. (1 point) 
No OC 


Yes C) 


8. An actual study of attendance at our booth is at- 
tempted, so that we can double check against the an- 


ticipated attendance. (1 point) 
yessQ wo QO 


10. A full written report is prepared after each con- 
vention, so that we can readily review purpose, cost 


and results. (2 points) 
vesQ QO 


Sales Aids 


1. Before budgeting for sales aids, we have a clear 
picture of the job to be done. (3 points) 
No © 


Yes C) 


2. Before any sales aid is released to the sales force, 
specific instructions for its use are given. (2 points) 


Yes C) No() 
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3. Field tests with rough dummy sales aids are made 
in advance of actual production. (1 point) 


Yes O No O 

4. Field tests are made with the sales force to be sure 
the aids are adequate for the job. (1 point) 

No C) 


Yes O 


5. Our salesmen are equipped with aids which help 
them get across their message quickly and effectively. 
(1 point) 


xeQ 0 O 
6. Our salesmen have aids they can leave with a cus- 


tomer or prospect to remind him of their visit and 
stimulate him to action. (1 point) 


resQ  ¥eO 
7. In planning our sales aids program, we bear in mind 


that the sense of sight, touch, sound and sometimes 
taste, are all important in influencing a prospect. 


(2 points) 
Yes O No O 


8. Sales aids in service are periodically checked to 
be sure they are still accurate and performing a needed 


function. (1 point) 
Yes O No O 


9. Each sales aid produced is one which is in keeping 
with the type of reputation we are trying to build for 


our company. (1 point) 
Yes O No O 


10. Complete reports of each sales aid are maintained, 
giving purpose, cost and results. (2 points) 
xo O 


Yes O 





How to score yourself 


Your score is the total point value for all the 
questions you can honestly answer “yes.” But 
however high or low your total score, it is 
not nearly so important as the stimulus the test 
should give to your thinking. If properly inter- 
preted in light of your sales problem, it should 
help you to evaluate the degree to which your in- 
vestment is being wisely and soundly made. 














Is this meeting 
really necessary? 


An almost universal complaint of admen is that too much of their 
working time is wasted in non-productive meetings that often are 
called for insufficient reasons, or that wander off their appointed 
course, or that end in a deadlock which makes even tougher the 
problem that the meeting was called to solve. Here’s a ten-point 
checklist*, developed by a top agency, which will help eliminate un- 
necessary meetings and which will make those meetings that are 
called, a productive part of the marketing process. 


1. The One or the Many. Is a meet- 
ing necessary? There are many, 
many instances where an individual 
with every channel of information 
available to him can reach a de- 
cision, carry out a program and 
produce better results than a group. 


2. Clear Purpose. Is the purpose of 
the meeting to produce ideas? ... 
provide answers to a problem?... 
disseminate information to a group? 
,.. “sell” a decision of manage- 
ment to a group? A clear idea of 
the purpose will influence the prep- 
aration and action of those present. 


3. The Magic Five. Experiments 
made at Harvard and other uni- 
versities indicate that decision- 
making meetings are more effective 
in smaller groups. There is the 
greatest interplay of ideas in groups 
up to seven. Even number groups 
tend to split in the middle with 
high rates of disagreement. Groups 
of five have proved experimentally 
to be most productive in reaching 
conclusions. 


4. Selectivity. Forget protocol. Re- 
member that time is cost. Invite 
only those who will be called upon 
to contribute and who can contrib- 
ute. Others can be informed by a 
written resumé of the conclusions 
and decisions. If some of the par- 
ticipants are interested in only part 
of the agenda, dismiss them when 


*Reprinted from the August, 1957, issue 
of the National Advertisers’ Edition of 
“Grey Matter,” published by the Grey 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 


the discussion moves to another 
subject. 


5S. Spadework. The fruits of the 
meeting will be richer if the soil 
has been well cultivated. Back- 
ground information and clear state- 
ment of the problems should be 
distributed to participants  suffi- 
ciently well in advance to allow 
time for absorption. 


6. Specifics. Agenda must be care- 
fully prepared and distributed in 
advance. Don’t try to cover too 
much. You'll rarely make it. A few 
clearly-defined problems or areas 
will make meetings more produc- 
tive. 


7. Leadership. As the size of the 
group increases, there is the tend- 
ency for the discussion to center 
around one or two people. It is 
essential that leadership be exer- 
cised to prevent monopoly of time 
by a few individuals. Good leaders 
can also curb interrupters as well as 
prevent meetings from wandering. 
Training of executives to lead meet- 
ings is increasing rapidly among 
companies where the meeting is a 
major management tool. More than 
that, it has been found that people 
who have had experience in leading 
discussions make the best partici- 
pants at meetings. 


8. Timing. Working to a time limit 
is of great value in making meetings 
more resultful. Research indicates 
that 90 minutes is about as long 
as most meetings should last. After 
that, the longer the meeting, the 


fewer its probable results. Keep- 
ing a time record for each subject 
on the agenda is helpful in gauging 
time allotments for future meet- 
ings. 


8. Communicate. While it doesn’t 
make sense to assemble a lot of 
people at a meeting just to listen, 
it does make a lot of sense for all 
people who will be involved in the 
follow-through to know what con- 
clusions and decisions have been 
reached. A terse, concise summary 
is the answer. This must be pre- 
pared with skill. Eliminate “who 
said what.” Eliminate the chaff. 
Harvest only the kernels which 
should come out of every good 
meeting. 


10. Meeting Management. Many 
companies have found (as we have) 
that in the interest of economy and 
efficiency, control must be exercised 
in planning of meetings. The best 
results have been obtained from 
assigning this function to a “meet- 
ing manager.” He should be an ex- 
ecutive of stature. His office co- 
ordinates arrangements for the 
meeting so that conflicts will be 
avoided and nobody summoned to 
more than one simultaneous meet- 
ing. He reviews the thoroughness 
of the background information, the 
adequacy of the agenda and the list 
of participants. His office checks 
chronic laggards and late-comers 
and takes steps to cure them. Time 
spent by such an individual can cut 
down waste and save hours (and 
dollars) in executive time. a 
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By Angelo R. Venezian 

Vice-President & Circulation Coordinator 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

New York 


= It is expected that this year’s 
advertising volume in business pub- 
lications will continue to show 
gains in both pages and dollars. Re- 
ports from business paper publish- 
ers for 1957 indicate a total adver- 
tising volume of $489 million (ex- 
clusive of mechanical production 
costs). Advertising pages are esti- 
mated at 1.3 million for the year. 

Since 1940, dollar volume gains 
of business papers on a percentage 
basis have shown a greater growth 
than any other media except tele- 
vision. In 1957 it now looks as if 
business papers’ percentage growth 
over 1956 will exceed even that 
great growth medium. Only radio’s 
strong comeback is likely to exceed 
business papers’ percentage gain. 

Advance estimates for 1958 in- 
dicate a total volume of $538.2 mil- 
lion dollars. Table 1 on the op- 
posite page shows dollar volume 
both for space only, and for space 
plus mechanical production costs 
since 1950. 

As can be seen from table 1, 
the growth trend shows how adver- 
tisers have continued to extend 
their use of business publications 
for their marketing job. The gains 
shown here reflect the continued 
and strong acceptance that business 
papers have achieved in helping 
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companies cultivate their business 
and industrial markets. 


More business papers .. The 
number of business papers has 
grown from 1,459 in 1935 to 2,029 in 
1956. Distribution to readers has 
climbed from 10 million in 1935 to 
38 million for 1956 (tables 2 and 
3). Both these facts demonstrate 
how business papers have grown to 
meet the expanded and increased 
needs of American industry. This 
increased, expanded and improved 
editorial effort, plus the added and 
vital information resulting from a 
larger volume of advertising, has 
contributed a great deal to the 
effectiveness and efficiency of our 
economy. 

Table 4 shows that 793 or 39.1% 
of all business papers are audited, 
leaving 1,236, or 60.9%, unaudited. 
The largest group of unaudited pub- 
lications percentagewise exists in 
the religious, medical, financial, ed- 
ucational and governmental fields 
(table 5 page 44). This can be a 
misleading picture, however, unless 
you look at the number of publica- 
tions involved. Almost half of the 
unaudited publications are among 
the industrial type publications. 

From a reader-distribution stand- 
point, 60.3% of all distribution is 
audited. Nevertheless, some 15 mil- 
lion distribution is unaudited, and 
in this case, the largest segnient of 
unaudited distribution is among in- 
dustrial type publications, with a 


me keeps on rising 


industrial advertisers will spend $489 million for 
business publication space in 1957. Next year 
the figure probably will be more than half a bil- 
lion. Read this and find out why... 


total distribution of 5.68 million un- 
audited. 

Monthly publications make up 
over 75% of all business publica- 
tions and almost an equal propor- 
tion of the distribution of all busi- 
ness publications (tables 6 and 7 
page 44). 


Yardsticks . . Table 8 (page 45) 
shows the relationship between busi- 
ness papers and such yardsticks as 
gross national product, national in- 
come, and similar factors. It is ex- 
pected that in 1957, $1.12 will be 
spent in business: papers for every 
$1,000 of gross national product, 
compared with $1.08 in 1956. In re- 
lationship to national income, $1.35 
will be invested in business papers 
in 1957 for every $1,000 of national 
income, compared with $1.31 for 
1956. And in 1957, $11.93 will be 
spent in business papers for every 
$1,000 of plant and equipment ex- 
penditures, compared with $12.15 in 
1956. 

The ratio of business publications 
to total U.S. advertising in 1957 
is estimated at $50.06 per $1,000 of 
U.S. advertising, as contrasted with 
$49.69 for 1956. Business papers not 
only improved their proportion of 
total U.S. advertising in the past 
four years, but have done this in 
the face of television’s great gains. 

Estimates for 1957 indicate the 
highest volume ever achieved (ta- 





wrt 
. Advertising Volume in Business Publications 


Year 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Space only 


(millions) $225.2 $262 $327.4 $354.3 $365.5 $400.2 $444.8 $489.3* $538.2* 


Space plus 
production 
costs 
(millions) 


$251.1 $292.1 $365.1 $395 $407.5 $446.2 $496 $545.6* $600.1* 


* Estimated 
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Number of Business Publications Distribution of Business Publications 

















% Of % Over Distribution % of % Over 
Number Change 1935 (Millions) Change 1935 


2,029 J 39.1% 38.0 ' 268.9% 
1,974 d 35.3 33.8 , 228.2 
1,870 7 28.2 32.7 ; 217.5 
1,838 . 26.0 29.9 . 190.3 
1,799 : 23.3 28.2 . 173.8 
1,763 s 20.8 26.2 ‘ 154.4 
1,772 21.5 24.3 135.9 
1,671 14.5 23.5 128.2 
1,453 — 0.4 13.6 32.0 
1,474 — 1.0 13.7 33.0 
1,459 a _ on ane 
Source: January edition, SRDS Source: January edition, SRDS 


























Here is IM's 
exclusive an- He 
nual report on 
business paper Number of Audited Publications 
advertising. In 
this article, business paper expert 
Angelo Venezian tells what hap- 


pened to industrial advertising’s % of % of % of 


TOTAL AUDITED UNAUDITED 





i di during 1957 and ’ No. No. Total No. Total 
basic medium during ee Pn png Begra 


predicts what will happen in Pree aya posed pay 
1958. He shows how page volume Expert & import 55 ’ 455 843 
and dollar income of business pa- Financial 111 é 27.0 73.0 
pers have risen to new highs. He Medical 210 E 12.9 87.1 
tells how publishing costs and Religious 15 . 6.7 93.3 


ates have increased; Educational 61 . 23.0 77.0 
nabeghg ee Government 1 os 13.7 86.3 


points out that despite rate in- TOTAL 2,029 100.0% 39.1% 1,236 60.9% 
creases, business papers offer ad- 


vertisers more for their money 
now than in 1940. 


Source: January edition SRDS 
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a7’ ble 9)—1.29 million advertising 
— pages. Looking ahead to 1958 ad- 
ee vance estimates, page volume will 
continue its gains, reaching a total 
of some 1.36 million pages of ad- 
vertising. The ratio of advertising 
pages versus wages paid to non- 
agricultural workers demonstrates 
No. % of Total No. % of Total how physical advertising volume in 
Industrial 12,519,141 68.8% 5,679,978 31.2% business publications hes dept pace. 
Merchandising 5,670,579 65.6 2,968,704 34.4 ls 200, 011 cfc. peek wl be 
Export & Import 1,560,028 70.6 650,957 29.4 placed for every $1,000 of wages 
Financial 771,681 51.2 735,715 48.8 f tei : 
Medical 1,327,216 41.3 1,882,522 58.7 paid. This is the same as the 1956 
Religious 27,466 44 590,841 95.6 ratio. Never has this ratio been 
Educational 549,995 26.5 1,523,057 73.5 higher, indicating that as wages 
Government 472,323 30.9 1,054,682 69.1 paid have increased, so has the 
TOTAL 22,898,429 60.3% 15,086,456 39.7% physical volume of advertising ef- 
fort in business publications in- 
Source: January edition SRDS creased. 


Distribution 


AUDITED UNAUDITED 














One billion dollars . . Total ad- 
vertising investment of industrial 
advertising for business publications 
plus other media such as direct 
mail, catalogs, exhibits, merchan- 
dising, etc. for 1957 is estimated at 
Number of Publications by Frequency $1.19 billion. For 1956, industrial ad- 
vertising totaled $1.08 billion. Look- 
ing ahead to 1958, industrial adver- 
TOTAL AUDITED UNAUDITED tising volume may total $1.31 bil- 
% of % of % of lion. These estimates are arrived 
No. Total Me = Tan No. Totel at by using our estimates of busi- 
Daily 26 1.3% 5 19.2% 80.8% ness publication advertising as a 
Weekly 166 8.2 82 49.4 50.6 base, plus the proportions revealed 
Bi-Weekly 118 5.8 63 53.4 46.6 by past NIAA budget studies for 
Monthly 1527 75.2 620 40.6 59.4 various segments of the industrial 
Bi-Monthly 138 6.8 18 13.0 87.0 advertising budget. 


Quarterly 54 2.7 5 9.3 90.7 Business paper publishers are 
TOTAL 2,029 100.0% 39.1% 1,236 60.9% : 
faced with the same cost problems 


as any other business. The higher 
cost of doing business has affected 








Source: January edition SRDS 














Distribution 


AUDITED UNAUDITED 


No. % of Total No. % of Total 

Daily 250,864 A 164,723 65.7% 86,141 34.3% 
Weekly 3,255,179 F 2,420,244 74.4 834,935 25.6 
Bi-Weekly 2,953,568 d 2,349,164 79.5 604,404 20.5 
Monthly 28,027,524 J 17,126,961 61.1 10,900,563 38.9 
Bi-Monthly 2,228,374 . 615,812 27.6 1,612,562 72.4 
Quarterly 1,269,376 é 221,525 17.5 1,047,851 82.5 

TOTAL 37,984,885 22,898,429 60.3 15,086,456 39.7% 





Source: January edition SRDS 
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G.N.P. 


Business Publication Advertising Dollar 
Per $1,000 of:. 


National Income Equip. Expen. 








age 











sae 


Plant & 


Ratio of Business Paper Advertising 


to (non-agricultural) wages: 


Adv. Pages Per 

$1,000 of Wages Paid 
(Non-Agr.) 

Adjusted to 1940 


Adv. Page Vol. in 
Business Pubs. 








$1.12 $1.35 
1.08 1.31 
1.03 1.24 
1.01 1.22 
97 1.17 
95 1.13 
80 95 
79 94 





$11.93 
12.15 
13.33 
13.64 
12.52 
12.35 
10.23 
10.93 








1,368,000 not available 
1,291,000 0.11 
1,218,000 O11 
1,125,000 .010 
1,061,000 O11 
1,073,000 O11 
1,016,000 O11 
844,000 .009 
753,000 .009 








publishers in many areas. Here are 
some of the increased basic operat- 
ing costs that publishers have had 
to contend with: 


1951 vs. 1956 


Art work up 10% 
Engravings and 

electrotypes up 17% 
Paper up 17% 
Letter press printing up 20% 
Wages up 66% 
Editorial costs up 38% 
Postage rates up 30% 
Traveling expenses up 44% 


Looking ahead to 1960, it is esti- 
mated that costs, compared with 
1956, will be up another 15% for 
printing, 18% for paper, 45% for 
postage, 25% for travel and 25% for 
wages. 

Business paper publishers have 
done a remarkable job in holding 
advertising rates and resulting val- 
ues in line—in fact, have improved 
their values notwithstanding high- 
er operating costs. 


Advertising rates . . A study 
of 574 comparable business pub- 
lications listed in both the January, 
1940, and January, 1957, business 
publication section of Standard 
Rate & Data revealed that, while 
the 12- or 13-time advertising rate 
had increased 132.4% since 1940, 
circulation gains in this period were 
47.2% (table 10 page 48). As 


a result, cost per thousand was 
only up 58%. In other words, while 
rates are up, advertisers are reach- 
ing many more prospects. Ad- 
justed for 1940 prices, the actual 
cost per thousand is 21% lower than 
the 1940 cost per thousand. Business 
publication advertising rates have 
been well in line with general price 
increases. At the same time, busi- 
ness paper publishers have been 
able to provide increased and im- 
proved values, not only in terms of 
the number of people reached by 
their publications, but also in terms 
of the readers’ importance, as de- 
termined by their current buying 
potential. 


These figures reveal, therefore, 
that current business publication 
advertising rates on the basis of 
the 1940 dollar are less expensive 
on a cost-per-thousand basis than 
they were in 1940. Further, the 
average business paper recipient is 
a much more important prospect. 
Business publication audiences rep- 
resent an enlarged and more pros- 
perous buying audience. They can 
be reached at a cost below the 1940 
level. Add to this the tremendous 
growth business papers have made 
in editorial service, format and im- 
proved readership, and it can be 
said that today’s business paper ad- 
vertiser is getting more for and 
from his business publication in- 
vestment. 


Business vs. consumer market 
- « The complex inter-relationship 
of the business and consumer mar- 
kets makes comparison difficult. 
Three studies are available which 
compare these two broad market 
segments: a study by Dr. T. H. 
Beckman, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, who estimated that 51.3% of 
all goods are marketed and sold 
to industry and 48.7% sold to con- 
sumers. At a later date the 
Twentieth Century Fund reported 
that the manufacturing industry 
purchased $47.2 billion as compared 
with annual consumer purchases of 
$48.7 billion. And still later, a re- 
port of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce on wholesale distribu- 
tion of goods reported that 44.8% 
goes to the industrial consumer and 
55.2% goes to the home consumer. 

Based on such estimates, it seems 
reasonable, therefore, to split na- 
tional income roughly fifty-fifty; 
ie., 50% of approximately $339 bil- 
lion of national income for 1956— 
which would leave $169.5 billion 
for the business market and $169.5 
billion for the consumer market. If 
$1.2 billion is invested in industrial 
advertising, it leaves $8.7 billion for 
consumer advertising out of the to- 
tal $9.9 billion invested by all ad- 
vertisers. 

On this basis, we come up with 
the interesting ratio that $1.2 bil- 
lion of industrial advertising is in- 
vested to move $169.5 million worth 
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of industrial goods, as compared 
with $8.7 billion of consumer ad- 
vertising to move the same amount 
of consumer goods. 

While these figures highlight the 
tremendous volume of industrial 
advertising ($1.2 billion), they also 
raise the question of why over seven 
times as much advertising is re- 
quired to move consumer goods, as- 
suming the fifty-fifty ratio of busi- 
ness versus consumer is reasonable. 

These figures would indicate that 
industrial advertisers can well af- 
ford to invest more advertising dol- 
lars in view of the size of the mar- 
ket. These figures also indicate that 
industrial advertisers, in terms of 
their advertising investments, are 
tapping a market potential dollar- 
for-dollar far greater than that of 
consumer advertisers. 


Business paper vs. magazine 
- « Business paper dollar volume 
will have increased 935.5% between 
1956 and 1935; general magazines 
have gone up 574.9% during this 
same period. The spread between 
business publications and general 
magazines has widened since 1950, 
and the trend would indicate that, 
while general magazines have made 
heavy gains, they have not slowed 
down the gains made by business 
publications. 

The increased use of business 
publications offers evidence of the 
greater understanding and accept- 
ance business papers have gained as 
an efficient and effective business 
sales coordinator when it comes to 
marketing business and industrial 
products. 

When we analyze the gains made 
by business publications, general 
magazines, plus general news and 
business news magazines, between 
1956 and 1948, we find that 45.5% 
of all the dollar gains went to a 
single group—business publications; 
42.6% went to general magazines; 
and the remainder to general and 
business news magazines. Compar- 
ing advertising page volume, 98.1% 
of all the pages gained went into 
business publications. In 1948 busi- 
ness publications accounted for 
34.3% of the dollars carried by this 
group of publications; in 1956 they 
accounted for 39.1% of the total. 
Pagewise in 1948, business publica- 
tions accounted for 91.7% of the 
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total, and in 1956 they accounted 
for 93.9%. 

Further evidence of business pa- 
pers’ acceptance is revealed by the 
study reported by Printers’ Ink 
(July 26, 1957) on how advertisers 
investing more than a million dol- 
lars split their budget. This study 
showed that advertisers spending 
more than $1 million increased their 
use of business publications 16.8% 
in 1956 over 1955. Next to network 
television, this was the largest gain 
registered by any single medium. 

Here are the changes these ad- 
vertising “millionaires” have made 
in their investments, in each of sev- 
en media: 


Per cent of increase 
1956 over 1955 


Network television + 17.0% 
Business publications + 16.8% 
Magazines + 10.3% 
Newspapers + 48% 
Farm magazines + 3.8% 
Outdoor + 3.0% 
Spot television Not available 


Sales solve problems . . Most 
business problems of higher oper- 
ating costs and declining profits can 
be solved with increased sales. 
Business publications, through their 
remarkable growth and acceptance 
by readers, through the way in 
which they have dramatically main- 
tained reasonable price levels, 
through their improvement of the 
quality of the product provided to 
their readers and advertisers, offer 
a unique sales tool for the progres- 
sive advertiser who wants to em- 
ploy an efficient and effective sales 
additive. 

Business publications are truly 
the advertisers’ sales additive when 
it comes to lowering unit sales 
costs, maintaining, protecting, 
strengthening and stimulating sales 
pressure. 

Competitive problems and profit 
margins can be and have been solved 
through the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of sales volume. Sales are 
the key to protecting profit mar- 
gins, and today’s progressive com- 
pany is aware of the need for 
greater emphasis on achieving sales 
objectives and sales goals. Business 
publications offer advertisers a sales 
tool which, properly coordinated 
with sales objectives, helps protect 


market positions, positions the com- 
pany for growth and simultaneously 
lowers unit sales cost. 

The number of establishments in 
operation in 1957 represents an in- 
crease of 29.2% since 1940. Manu- 
facturing concerns alone have in- 
creased 40.9%. Population has gone 
up 29.1% during this period; non- 
agricultural employment has risen 
50.9%. The number of officials, 
managers and professional people 
is up 129.6%. Add to this increased 
production capacity of some 165% 
and an increase in the gross na- 
tional product of 328.8%, in nation- 
al income of 345%, and you start to 
get a picture of the expansion that 
has taken place in our national 
economy. 

A check through Thomas’ Reg- 
ister of American Manufacturers 
for 1940 and 1956 reveals the great- 
er number of companies competing 
for business today as compared 
with 1940. For example, among gas- 
oline-powered lawnmowers, in 1940 
there were 22 companies; currently 
there are 39. In 1940 there were 130 
centrifugal pump manufacturers; 
today there are 264 shown. In 1940 
there were 18 explosive-proof mo- 
tor companies; today there are 35. 
And so it goes in product listing 
after product listing. This, of course, 
does not take into account the com- 
petition arising out of substitutes 
or the intensive competition for the 
buyers’ dollars. 


Looking to the future . . Busi- 
ness publications have contributed 
mightily to both know-how and 
marketing. They have helped in the 
interchange and reporting of op- 
erating and maintenance _ tech- 
niques, in the reporting of the many 
things that aid business men in the 
efficient and effective operation of 
their business. They have helped 
advertisers in the efficient and 
effective marketing of their prod- 
ucts and services. 

With only 7% of the world’s pop- 
ulation, the United States’ gross 
national product totaled over $400 
billion. The 93% of the population 
in the rest of the world had a gross 
national product of $312 billion. 
Here is a measure of the tremen- 
dous markets developed by the U.S. 
economy. It is no happenstance that 
the United States also has the 





Costs of business paper ads are 
higher .. But values are higher still 





How advertising rates have How circulation has increased 
increased 





+ 132.4% 
+ 47.2% 











How cost-per-thousand has Cost-per-thousand adjusted to 1940 
increased dollar is down 


+ 58% 
—21% 
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Advertising Rates of Business Publications 


1957 vs. 1940 
574 Comparable Publications 


132.4% 
47.2% 
58.0% 
50.0% 


21.0% 
120.0% 


117.5% 


116.2% 
165.0% 








largest number of helpful business 
publications of any country in the 
world. 

Business publications have an im- 
portant and vital role to play in 
the economy of our country. Look- 
ing to the future, there is every 


reason to expect continued and 


healthy growth, particularly if pop- 
ulation maintains its growth pat- 
tern. The increasing population to- 
tals expected for our country pro- 
vide the background for a sound, 
healthy and useful business paper 
publishing industry. That is, if our 
standard of living is to be main- 


tained and improved. Business pa- 
pers will find an eager audience 
for the dispensing of information, 
technical data, reports of develop- 
ments and interchange of news car- 
ried in their editorial and adver- 
tising pages. 

The growth of research and de- 
velopment expenditures is another 
factor that will contribute to the 
future health of our economy and 
the usefulness of business publi- 
cations. Industry is stepping up its 
research efforts and its capital ex- 
penditures for facilities to make 
new products. It seems clear from 
the study made by the McGraw- 
Hill Department of Economics that 
more new products will reach the 
market in the 1957-1960 period and 
more new processes will enter in- 
dustrial technology than in any pre- 
vious four-year period. These are 
signs that help to insure the place 
and value of business publications 
in our economy for both readers 
and advertisers. 

Expenditures in research and de- 
velopment reached $6.1 billion in 
1956—up $1.3 billion over the $4.8 
billion spent in the previous year. 
Plans for 1957 indicate a 20% in- 
crease to $7.3 billion, and—looking 
further ahead—up to $9.3 billion for 
1960. * 





Agency's editorial studies knock 
fringe books’ off advertising schedules 


# Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed hasn’t added any business 
publications to its clients’ adver- 
tising schedules because of its well- 
known editorial research studies— 
but it has dropped some. ‘ 

This was reported by Ron Mead- 
ows, director of research in the 
agency’s New York office, at a joint 
meeting in New York of the So- 
ciety of Business Magazine Editors 
and the New York Business Paper 
Editors. 

The discarded “fringe books” were 
dropped, Mr. Meadows said, be- 
cause “in spite of circulation or 
distribution, editorial performance 
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was inferior to the point of creating 
doubt about the ability of the mag- 
azine to perform any really useful 
reader service.” 

The agency’s studies had con- 
siderable impact on the _ indus- 
trial advertising field when first 
announced early last year. The 
studies, using various yardsticks, 
evaluate business papers strictly on 
the basis of their editorial value. 
(See March, 1956, IM.) Since then 
the agency has studied a number 
of publications and filed data on 
them. 

Mr. Meadows said MRG&R has 
been “unable to find a single in- 


stance where we have added a pub- 
lication because we have suddenly 
discovered editorial excellence of 
which we had been unaware in the 
past.” 

However, he added, “there is no 
question of the effect at the bottom 
of our clients’ schedules. When we 
made our business paper page count 
for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for the 
year of 1956 and we totaled the 
pages by books and by clients, we 
were struck by the fact that in case 
after case where more pages were 
used by a client in 1956 than in 
1955, there were fewer individual 
books on the schedule.” % 


























Introducing a new concept 


Will the ‘system’ be your 
market of the future? 


About this article: No man can foretell the future. But here is 
a prediction from a man who already is, in a sense, living in the fu- 
ture. His prediction is that tomorrow’s markets will not be single 
companies or individuals but complex industrial “systems,” each of 
which will use great varieties and quantities of new industrial prod- 
ucts in the process of supplying new products and services to “Mr. 
Man-in-the-Street.”” The author says that the Air Force already has 
had to adopt this “systems concept” in order to obtain some of its 
futuristic weapons and that civilian industry will be next. 

The author is a young (35) Ph. D. (chemical engineering) 
whose job is to explore prospective types of business related to his 
employer’s product—rocket engines—a product which he helped de- 
velop. In a job like that you’ve got to think ahead—far ahead—to 
new and unusual markets. 


By Dr. Saxe Dobrin 
Preliminary Design Section 
Rocketdyne Div. 

North American Aviation 
Los Angeles 


automobile. He and his family live 
in a nice home and they have many 
useful appliances and tools to make 
life easy. The family has closets 
filled with clothes and the nearby 
market has plenty of food to eat. 
Mr. Man-in-the-Street comes by 
these things through an economic 
system which establishes a variety 
of trade practices, customs and 
channels of distribution over a long 


= Each year Mr. Man-in-the- 
Street buys more toothpaste, sends 
more Christmas cards, attends more 
sports events and takes more trips 
to country resorts in his late model 


period of time. Its business and in- 
dustrial pattern is intertwined with 
social, regional and political affairs. 

At one time, a new product could 
be introduced into this system by 
the simple expedient of offering it 
for sale. Its first customers would 
be those who could afford to pay 
a high price for a product not fully 
perfected. At the same time the 
product was market tested and im- 
proved, other developments in the 
business and industrial system 
would encourage more customers to 
use the product, until eventually, 
the product became installed as a 
part of everyday life. 

Today the introduction of a new 
product may be much more com- 
plex. Though the product may be 
a boon to all mankind, Mr. Man-in- 
the-Street is not able to use it un- 
less new types of related products 
are offered by other industries at 
the same time. Or perhaps a special 
public improvement is needed be- 
fore the product can be used. For 
most new products there are bound 
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to be problems of servicing, fi- 
nancing, compliance with laws and 
statutes, disposition of scrap or 
waste, adapting to existing mer- 
chandising customs, packaging for 
shipment, and fixing liabilities for 
hazards. 


New selling concept .. The 
profit potential for any one item 
may not justify the effort to the 
manufacturer. However, done co- 
operatively under a unified man- 
agement, a number of new products 
and service enterprises can be in- 
troduced together as a new “in- 
dustry.” This approach has come 
to be known as the “systems con- 
cept.” It implies that a new pattern 
of business enterprise be developed, 
and that in the new pattern of busi- 
ness enterprise there will be new 
people, new service organizations, 
new business practices and new 
terminology. 

The Air Force adopted the sys- 
tems concept for the procurement 
of advanced weapons. It had come 
to realize that to operate new types 
of aircraft and guided missiles it 
would also have to provide new 
airfields and launching sites, fac- 
tories to manufacture special fuels, 
service centers to keep the equip- 
ment in repair, schools to teach new 
skills to the operating crews and 
the development of a host of minor 
specialties which were never needed 


before. Thus the Air Force no long- 
er buys new products, but rather 
systems of new products. The task 
of provisioning a weapon system 
requires the effort of many unre- 
lated business firms. By working to- 
gether through a central manage- 
ment the job is done on a scale 
which could not be done alone. 
Civilian joint-venture under- 
takings are not easily organized on 
a comparable scale because of anti- 
trust laws, although the practice is 
now common in the construction 
industry. However, a way which is 
in keeping with our traditions, but 
which has not been fully exploited, 
is to form public bodies which sub- 
sidize the development costs in re- 
turn for operating revenues. 


Who are ‘they?’ . . In his role 
as consumer, Mr. Man-in-the- 
Street already receives many of 
the luxuries and comforts of life 
through public institutions. They 
give him parks, recreation spots, 
streets and highways. They hold 
community festivals and parades. 
They provide television programs. 
They operate public schools. They 
give him libraries, museums and 
monuments. They build churches, 
assembly halls and public build- 
ings. They help him when disaster 
strikes his community and they de- 
fend the country against enemies. 
Of course, Mr. Man-in-the-Street 


To obtain its futuristic weapons, the Air Force had to adopt the “ 
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is not always sure who they are. 
They, of course, are public in- 
stitutions managed and admin- 
istered by responsible citizens. The 
public institutions may be sup- 
ported by taxes or they may get 
revenue from the services they 
offer. The public bodies may be 
large or small, and there may be 
competition among some of them. 
Regardless of the | circumstances 
which lead to their formation and 
continued operation, they have one 
feature in common: each one man- 
ages some sort of activity that Mr. 
Man-in-the-Street would find im- 
practical to operate for himself. 


Forms of systems . . These 
bodies do not have to be branches 
of government, though they will 
work closely with government. 
They may be clubs or societies or 
non-profit foundations. They might 
be non-profit corporations with 
boards of directors elected pub- 
licly. Whatever the arrangement, 
their purpose will be to operate a 
“system” in an area of technology 
which is not now exploited. They 
will be comparable to public util- 
ities systems now existing. 

These public bodies will be the 
customers to whom manufacturers 
will sell their future new products. 
Consider, for instance, the con- 
version of sea water to fresh water. 
The need for this will be great 


Goorrer. 











Will the sun, 
the sea and the 
weather provide 
new markets ? 









within a few years, since there are 
no more natural supplies available, 
yet our population continues to 
grow. The conversion plants will 
require new types of process equip- 
ment, special apparatus and sup- 
plies. Development is in its early 
stages. The main obstacles are not 
engineering or technical, but are 
the problems of forming “cus- 
tomers” or taxation districts which 
will support the necesary engineer- 
ing development prior to routine 
operation. 

Another area of technology is the 
direct use of solar energy for space 
heating. As fuel costs rise, the in- 
vestment needed for solar heat 
storage and collection equipment 
will become increasingly attractive. 
From our estimates of fuel re- 
sources and future needs, it is in 
the public interest to divert the fuel 
now used for space-heating so that 
it can be used for power for trans- 
portation and for industrial proc- 
esses. Climatic conditions in the 
southern part of the United States, 
(below the 37° latitude) are suited 
for solar space heating. It is in this 
region that the greatest population 
increase is expected. However, to 
effectively use solar energy, a co- 
ordinated effort is required. New 
types of structures and apparatus 
must be developed. Financial re- 
sponsibilities and property rights 
must be established. In the midst 


of this effort will be suppliers of 
all sorts of goods and services. The 
best approach must be taken to 
reach the desired goals in spite of 
conflicting interests. 

Still another systems effort will 
be weather modification. It is no 
longer a surprise to the present 
generation that we will soon be 
adapting the weather to make it do 
what we want. Cloud-seeding has 
already become an established ac- 
tivity, providing rain for drought 
areas and increasing the hydro- 
electric reserves for public utilities. 
Weather engineering projects will 
become tremendous customers for 
new goods and services. Congress 
has received the reports from the 
President's Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control and will authorize 
the National Science Foundation to 
begin weather engineering opera- 
tions. 

Similarly, unified efforts have 
been or will be created for air- 
pollution-abatement, world’s fairs, 
advanced education, public health, 
and disaster relief. Each effort will 
be a vast market for products. 

However, before a public body is 
created for any of these projects, 
careful consideration must be given 
to such matters as property rights, 
license arrangements, administra- 
tive procedures, personnel relations, 
program plans, support of technical 
studies, related research, budgets, 


operating site locations and rela- 
tionships with contractors and ven- 
dors. 

The management body must be 
granted the authority to develop 
its “industry” or area of technology 
and to recover its costs through an 
appropriate source of revenue. The 
organizations will be guided by 
qualified men who are responsible 
to the public. 


Many effects . . Thus, in making 
long range plans for product re- 
search and product development, a 
company should take into account 
that it will ultimately sell the prod- 
ucts in a joint action with other 
firms. The gross features of one 
company’s products may have im- 
portant effects on the usefulness of 
some of the others. A little change 
in one item might make a valuable 
economy in another. Because of 
this, the systems concept might 
affect a company’s internal affairs. 
The financial, purchasing, account- 
ing, personnel and advertising de- 
partments may or may not be 
affected. The sales department, of 
course, would quickly adapt itself 
to the needs of its new customers. 
The production men will already be 
familiar with systems operation, for 
it is really nothing more than the 
application of industrial engineering 
practices on a larger scale. 
However, it will be in the re- 
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search department that there will 
be the greatest awareness of sys- 
tems operation, for it is that depart- 
ment that is concerned with the 
company’s future activities. The re- 
search department must devote it- 
self to applied systems research, 
just as it does to applied product 
research and applied process re- 
search. By exploring the less obvi- 
ous features of a system, opportuni- 
ties for improvement will be 
disclosed. 

Right now is not too soon to be- 
gin systems research. Just as there 
is an entire spectrum of physical 
research ranging from fundamental 
research through application, evalu- 
ation, development and_ testing, 
there is also a spectrum of systems 
research. 

First of all, it is a topic in its own 
right, still new and unexplored. 
Systems are “intangible organisms.” 
An understanding is needed of the 
inter-relations and interconnections 
between the segments of a system, 
the role of communication and or- 
ganization, criteria for optimum 
conditions, and the effects of 
variables inside and outside of “in- 
tangible organisms.” 

Applied research, of course, dis- 
closes useful or profitable pe- 
culiarities of a system. At the de- 
velopment level, systems research 
becomes closely related to product 
research. Subsequent exploitation of 
systems and products then go hand 
in hand. 

As we pass through the next sev- 
eral years, and the systems concept 
grows stronger within us, there will 
be many conflicts in the business 
and political arena. However, our 
economy continually expands and 
our standard of living gets brighter. 
When a new plateau is reached, 
with a standard of living that now 
seems inconceivable, we will look 
back at our present business meth- 
ods and activity as being rather 
crude. 

The transition to new business 
patterns may work some hardships 
and create temporary misunder- 
standings. Still, the systems concept 
seems to have worked out very 
well among contractors to the 
armed services. There is no reason 
to believe that it will not also work 
well for the people who supply Mr. 
Man-in-the-Street. 2 
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Tossing out tranquilizers 


Looking into successtul 
decision-making 


\ 


\ 
\ 


By Ernest W. Fair 


= “Your job tough! You should 
have mine!” 

Such a comment from the man 
who works with his muscles directed 
toward the business executive is 
certain to be made just about once 
every minute somewhere in this 
land. It’s the world’s number one 
misconception as every advertising 
executive well knows. 

The management job, which is 
primarily one of day-in and day- 
out decision making, has no equal. 
Swinging a hammer or turning a 
wrench is easy in comparison. Few 
men who work with their muscles 
are ever troubled by sleepless 
nights, jagged nerves or ulcers — 
all the common identifying badges 
of the man who has an executive 
job. 

Yet decision-making need not be 


a task of mental turmoil and ner- 
vous jitters. It can never be an easy, 
routine job—no matter how we per- 
fect our techniques—but it is very 
definitely possible to free yourself 
of executive ulcers or frequent trips 
to the psychiatrist by learning how 
to simplify your decision-making 
chores. 

I’ve asked a number of top ex- 
ecutives how they achieve this very 
desirable end. Here, from their sug- 
gestions, are a number of procedures 
any reader can use to set up deci- 
sion-making as a simpler, surer and 
less exacting task. 


© Learn to compromise on deci- 
sions. Select the best features of 
each alternative involved. When we 
seek to drive ahead on a fixed 
course, doubts and difficulties al- 
ways confront us. We can never be 
sure we have made the right choice; 
but we can always be certain we 





have made a better choice when we 
select the good features from each 
alternative and blend them into the 
final decision. 

It’s the uncertainties which plague 
us when both sides of the problem 
present valuable assets and we have 
difficulty choosing for that reason. 
Even after the decision has been 
made, doubt will come back if we 
leave out assets of the rejected 
course. And these latter doubts not 
only bring on those ulcers, but 
make it more and more difficult to 
formulate subsequent decisions in 
our work. 


© Don't put it off—that always 
leads to trouble, makes the final 
decision more difficult to reach, and 
invariably leads to physical troubles 
on the executive’s part. But don’t 
rule out delay altogether; you’ll end 
up with unsound decisions. 


© Take time to gather the facts. 
That reduces not only the possibil- 
ity of error but the toll of never 
being certain we have made the 
right decision afterward. Facts are 
any individual’s most powerful tool 
in making decisions, but he must 
learn to be sure of his facts. That 
takes a little time, careful checking 
and analysis. No details involved in 
the individual problem to be solved 
should ever be taken for granted, 


® Consult and check. It’s a sure 
way to easier decision-making. 
None of us possess the mental fa- 
cilities to make a perfect decision 
every time; we need advice and as- 
sistance from others. The more we 
use the thinking power of other 
individuals in the organization, the 
greater becomes the value of our 
own executive ability. 


© When you've made the decision 
final—forget it. Mulling over the 
question as to whether or not we 
chose the right course every time 
we make a decision does nothing 


toward keeping our ulcers quiet. 
We may be able to retrace steps in 
a few isolated instances, but these 
are the exceptions and invariably 
our decision, good or bad, must 
stand. 


® Keep a relaxed frame of mind. 
Executive decisions made from a 
relaxed frame of mind are apt to be 
the sound ones we constantly seek. 
Most executives find that it pays to 
defer any decision-making until 
they have this relaxed frame of 
mind; and that the decisions made 
under stress often result in the 
greatest headaches. Sometimes this 
“getting in the right mood” requires 
a delay of only a few moments, but 
however long it takes, it’s worth the 
wait. This process should not, of 
course, be confused with pro- 
crastination. 


® Don’t try to anticipate all eventu- 
alities. We have to leave some 
things to chance. The more factors 
we drag into decision-making the 
greater will be the possibility of 
creating mental and physical tur- 
moil in the process. Good decision- 
making calls for some anticipation 
of end results, but the executive 
who tries to foresee every tiny and 
remote possibility only burdens his 
thinking processes unnecessarily. 


® Cultivate decisiveness. Without it 
we are lost in making any decision. 
This is the feeling we have that sur- 
rounds the process of making a de- 
cision on any matter, large or small, 
connected with our job of being a 
good executive. When the ability to 
be decisive is lacking, tension 
mounts within us and our problem 
becomes much more difficult. Even 
the best of us have those moments 
during any given business day. 
They are times in which we have no 
call for making decisions. 


© Eliminate the fear of failure. It’s 
a number one cause of physical and 


Decision-making can never be easy; but you can ease 
the strain, says the author of this ulcer-alleviating article. 
He explains 11 “executive-proof” factors: Learn to com- 
promise; don't put it off; consult and check; gather the 
facts; when you've made your decision final, forget it; 


keep a relaxed frame of mind; don't try to anticipate all eventuailities; 
cultivate decisiveness; eliminate the fear of failure; see both sides of 
the question; and don't make snap decisions. 


mental strain on executives and 
leads to nothing but disaster in the 
long run. No good decision can ever 
be made when this cloud hangs over 
one’s desk. It is, of course, a mental 
attitude and has to be handled 
properly just as any other problem 
of our work is handled. We can be 
certain not only that good business 
decisions are never made under fear 
of failure, but that it is a sure path 
to physical and mental breakdown 
when we fail to conquer it at the 
very start. 


© See both sides of the question. 
This makes certain the stands we 
have taken do not come back to 
haunt us in the future. The execu- 
tive who carries a number of such 
“haunts” on his back each time a 
new decision is to be made is a sure 
candidate for long confinement in a 
rest home. 


© Don’t make snap decisions. A 
good executive will almost never 
let himself be put into a position 
where he has to make a spur-of- 
the-moment decision. Reason: Al- 
most always, facts that he failed to 
consider will come up and make his 
snap decision look bad. 


So there you are—ll proven 
points on effective decision-making. 
Follow them and you can throw 
away your tranquilizers. * 





This company goes to Hell 
to please a customer 


Lennox Industries, Marshalltown, 
Ia., manufacturer of residential 
heating and air conditioning equip- 
ment, will literally go to Hell to 
please a customer. 

This was proven recently when 
W. C. Fields (no relation or rein- 
carnation of the original) sold a 
hot air furnace to a customer in 
Hell, Mich., a small town southwest 
of Pinckney. Mr. Fields is a Len- 
nox dealer. 

Lennox executives were, of 
course, pleased by the sale but 
could not refrain from asking the 
inevitable question, “Where in Hell 
is the air conditioning?” 

All of this was recounted in a 
news release sent out by Lennox, 
which proves that you can find good 
publicity ideas anywhere—even in 
Hell. 
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Are we marketing men... 


What is a marketing 
man? 


What is a marketing 
agency? 


In fact, what is 
‘marketing?’ 


it’s pretty hard fo tell 
sometimes. . 
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MARKETING 


MIX 





or witchdoctors 7? 


By Norton Weber 
Vice-President 
Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed 
Pittsburgh 


= These days it is very fashionable 
to talk and write about marketing. 
Practically everyone is doing it— 
at great length. 

It is almost impossible to open 
a magazine without finding an ar- 
ticle on marketing. There is a con- 
stant flow of new books on mar- 
keting. There are speeches, work- 


shops, seminars on marketing— 
and meetings that go on endlessly. 

There is much good in this, of 
course, because it indicates a high 
degree of interest in a highly im- 
portant subject. 

But there as also much that is 
not good in it. Too many of the 
millions of words being spoken and 
written about marketing are too 
long, too obscure, too confusing, too 
stuffy. The central meaning—and 
therefore the practical usefulness— 
of marketing is too often buried 
beneath a cumbersome burden of 





bafflegab. Too many of the prac- 
titioners of marketing talk not like 
business men, but like witchdoctors. 


Miracle ingredient . . There are 
those, for instance, who speak of 
Marketing (always with a capital 
“M”) with a bright and superficial 
glibness—as though it were a brand 
new miracle ingredient, like Irium, 
or GL-70. Just sprinkle a little in 
the sales manager’s martinis, and 
miraculously cure the gray sickness 
of anemic sales. 

And there are those who speak 
of Marketing with a kind of heavy, 
pompous piety, as though it were 
a new and very mysterious religion 
—a religion offering a_ glittering 
golden heaven to the faithful, but 
at the same time a religion with 
rituals so obscure and incantations 
so complex as to be far beyond the 
ken of ordinary mortals. 

The implication, in both cases, is 
that the rich rewards of Marketing 
are available to you only through 
the good offices of the learned high 
priests and witchdoctors of Mar- 
keting. Without them you are lost. 

And that is literally true. Only 
the witchdoctors can find their way 
through the tangled jungle-maze of 
their own mumbo jumbo and jar- 
gon, the protective covering of 
double talk ‘with which they have 
surrounded what they delight to 
call the “New Marketing Concept,” 
or—when they are in a real shirt- 
sleeve working mood—the “Market- 
ing Concept Tool.” 

Who else, for example, is qual- 
ified to guide you in “effectivizing 
the marketing mix?” Who else pos- 
sibly has the know-how to “re- 
assess executive drives” and “iso- 
late areas of motivating stimuli,” so 
that you may not only “achieve 
optimum utilization of product in- 
telligence” through “channels of 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


causative authority,” but also find 
yourself in the happy state of en- 
joying the “conceptual realization 
of marketing functions.” All to the 
end, of course, of helping you 
achieve a “fruitful orientation to- 
ward consumer-satisfactual objec- 
tives.” 


Lip service . . Of course market- 
ing is neither a miracle, nor is it 
a mystery. And while some of the 
mumbo jumbo that has grown up 
around it may be useful, the net 
result is to make many marketing 
programs less effective than they 
might be. Some people, intimidated 
by the witchdoctors, pay confused 
lip service to the “New Marketing 
Concept” and faithfully recite the 
prescribed incantations and move 
numbly through the prescribed rit- 
ual without really understanding 
what they’re doing, or why. Others 
are repelled by the apparent cum- 
bersome complexity of the whole 
thing and dismiss it as a bunch of 
nonsense. 

Yet within that.confusing mass of 
verbiage, there is a central core 
of meaning and value. Only when 
that central meaning is understood 
intellectually and felt emotionally 
does marketing become a_ useful 
and usable tool. 

For me, this central meaning is 
simply this: Marketing is finding 
out what the customer wants and 
then selling it to him—at a profit. 

That may not be the most schol- 
arly definition in the world, but it 
does have the advantage of being 
simple and basic and understand- 
able, ‘and therefore usable. 

“Find out what the customer 
wants, and then sell it to him—at 
a profit.” Within that meaning, mar- 
keting is an attitude, a state of 
mind, a working philosophy which 
guides the entire operation of a 


business, including each individual 
department, function and person. 
There is nothing obscure about it, 
or complex, or cumbersome. 


It’s common sense . . Nor is mar- 
keting new. From the beginning of 
time, every successful business has 
operated on the principle of finding 
out what the customer wanted and 
then selling it to him at a profit. 
The builders of successful business- 
es didn’t call it marketing; they 
simply knew with instinctive com- 
mon sense that their success de- 
pended on pleasing customers, at 
a profit. 

There was no problem as long as 
businesses were small and the 
founder actually dominated every 
phase from product design through 
sales. The problem began when 
small businesses grew into giant 
companies and sheer size opened a 
widening gap across which the boss 
could no longer clearly see the cus- 
tomer. The simple guiding philoso- 
phy of finding out what the cus- 
tomer wanted and then giving it 
to him at a profit got lost in the 
complications of departmentaliza- 
tion, decentralization and delega- 
tion. 

The sales manager thought most- 
ly about volume (profits were the 
concern of someone else); thé plant 
managers thought about keeping 
unit cost down and therefore re- 
sisted changes that required re- 
tooling; the boss worried about the 
shrinking net in relation to capital 
invested and wrote blistering mem- 
os about cutting out unnecessary 
frills; almost nobody thought in 
terms of the customer except prob- 
ably the advertising department 
and it knew better than to think 
out loud. So success tended to 
smother and obscure the simple 
guiding philosophy that had created 


“Marketing is finding out what the customer wants and selling it to him 
—at a profit.” With this definition as a base, agencyman Weber lays 
out some common sense guides for an industrial company to follow in 
making the “marketing concept” a workable philosophy. These include 


“re-discovery’ of the customer, establishing a companywide aware- 
ness of the customer and finding a marketing-minded advertising 


agency. This article cuts through the witchdoctor mumbo jumbo that 
has grown up around the “new” marketing concept to give you a 


clearer picture of how this ideas works and how it can work for you. 
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the success—and young upstart 
competitors began to eat into the 
business with new models that the 
customers seemed to like better. 


Eureka! .. The only cure, of 
course, is to re-discover the cus- 
tomer. 

Re-discovering the customer is 
what the witchdoctors mean, I be- 
lieve, when they talk ponderously 
about the “New Marketing Con- 
cept.” Simply re-discovering the old 
fact that it is satisfied customers 
who keep us in business. Fortunate- 
ly some companies, regardless of 
size, have never forgotten the cus- 
tomer and they are doing very well 
indeed. 

But many companies have forgot- 
ten and it is for these companies 
that marketing men can perform 
an invaluable service by effectively 
establishing a company-wide and 
company-deep awareness that it is 
everyone’s job to help give the cus- 
tomer what he wants, at a profit. 

Obviously it is not an easy job 
to establish and maintain that 
awareness of the customer through 
every company activity—product 
design, finance, personnel, manufac- 
turing, credit, distribution, sales, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. But 
neither is it a mysterious job be- 
yond the powers of ordinary men. 

It is not a result that can be 
bought, complete, like a new in- 
ventory control system. Nor is it 
a task that can be done once, and 
then forgotten. It must be done 
every day, every week, every 
month, every year—and it is never 
completely finished. 

Yet, it is so extremely important 
that it be done. For when there is 
a company-wide awareness of the 
customer, then every company ac- 
tivity automatically becomes more 
effective because each one is work- 
ing with all the others toward a 
common objective. The result, al- 
most inevitably, is larger volume at 
higher profit. 


No pat answers .. From a prac- 
tical working standpoint, what is 
the best way to get this job done? 

There can be no pat, across-the- 
board answer as to the specifics of 
how it should be done because of 
the vast differences between com- 
panies, their problems and _ their 
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‘‘Marketing is finding 
out what the customer 
wants and then selling 
it to him—at a profit.’’ 





people. Obviously it is a manage- 
ment function to initiate and en- 
courage an active awareness of the 
customer. But the advertising agen- 
cy—the marketing-minded advertis- 
ing agency—is uniquely qualified to 
help enormously. This is not be- 
cause agency people are any smart- 
er than anybody else. 

It is because advertising agen- 
cies, by their very nature, are 
strategically located midway be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
customer. From that vantage point 
they are best able to maintain an 
objective viewpoint—a blending of 
the manufacturer’s self-interest 
with the desires of the customer. 

They are best able to counteract 
the perfectly natural tendency of 
a manufacturer to become so in- 
volved in the harrassing problems 
of making, financing and distrib- 
uting a product that he is apt to 
forget, sometimes, the customer for 
whom he is making it. 

Here are five specific ways in 
which a marketing-minded adver- 
tising agency can help make a 
client's marketing program more 
effective. 


1. Constantly “sell’”—especially to 
client people with non-selling func- 
tions—the meaning and value of 
thinking in terms of the market 
rather than in terms of the product 
alone. 


2. Whenever possible, assume the 
responsibility for organizing and 
coordinating the program. 


3. Encourage the use of consumer 
research, and participate in it. 


4. When conditions permit, partici- 
pate in product design, packaging 
and pricing meetings. 


5. Take the lead in creating the 
most effective product “character” 
—the best possible basic selling story 
from the customer’s viewpoint. 


Admittedly, these are ideals and 
not always attainable—not attain- 
able at all without the client’s co- 
operation and trust. But they are 
practical ideals, and very much 
worth the effort. 

From the agency standpoint, this 
effort first of all involves meriting 
the trust and cooperation of the 
client. It involves investing con- 
siderable time and effort in mat- 
ters not normally associated with 
advertising and, therefore, often 
not billable. But if the job is done 
well, everything else the agency 
does for the client—and everything 
the client does for himself—is more 
effective and therefore more profit- 
able to both client and agency. And 
it’s a job that very urgently needs 
doing. 


A challenge . . Production of 
goods is no longer a major prob- 
lem. Neither is the physical dis- 
tribution of goods. But marketing 
this country’s production output is 
a very serious problem. On its 
effective solution depends not only 
the continuing prosperity of Amer- 
ica, but also in large measure the 
economic and personal freedoms 
that make it so very worthwhile to 
be Americans. 

We in sales and advertising— 
whether on the client or agency side 
of the fence—can and must meet 
the challenge of more effective mar- 
keting. And we can meet it better, 
faster, if we present the case for 
marketing not like witchdoctors 
prattling about “consumer-satisfac- 
tual objectives’—but like business 
men with one clear-cut and attain- 
able objective: To find out what 
the customer wants and then sell 
it to him—at a profit! 4 





How it’s done 


For the details on integrating 
one particular phase of mar- 
keting, see the article begin- 
ning on the opposite page. 
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Integrating for 
better marketing 


By V. E. Hansen 

Advertising Director 
Universal Engineering Corp. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


= Every ad manager who reads 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING certainly 
knows by now he had better em- 
brace the “marketing concept” if he 
wants to see a brighter career for 
himself over the industrial horizon. 

As expressed by Eugene B. Mapel, 
vice-president of Barrington As- 
sociates, the marketing concept is a 
philosophy in which customer needs 
are uppermost in importance. These 
needs govern the separate planning 
of each function of a business so 
that the concept must manage the 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


men, not the men the concept. 

In the August, 1957, issue of IM, 
Robert M. Nelson, Armco Steel 
Corp., summarized the marketing 
concept as: (1) determining what 
the customer wants in a product, 
(2) the price the customer is will- 
ing to pay, (3) when and where the 
customer wants it, (4) making the 
product to fill the customer’s need, 
(5) testing and re-testing the prod- 
uct before the customer gets it and 
(6) going all out to promote and 
sell. 

It is at Mr. Nelson’s No. 6 that 
the agency traditionally enters the 
picture to carry out the mechanics 
of advertising with the client’s sales 
organization—all too often without 


full knowledge by the agency of the 
management thinking that underlies 
the activities it is asked to perform. 


You've got to integrate .. In 
order for the ad manager to bring 
his functions into balance with all 
the other functions of the business, 
he necessarily will have to integrate 
himself and his agency with the 
customer-oriented marketing con- 
cept and then sell it to management. 

In those companies where the 
marketing concept is not fully ac- 
cepted, the problem is not insur- 
mountable; it is merely one of 
larger opportunity and challenge to 
the ad manager. To be able to offer 
marketing-concept approaches to 


The article on the preceding pages tells what the ‘marketing concept” 
should mean in order for it to be a workable philosophy. This article 
goes one step further in one particular aspect of the marketing concept 
by telling how to integrate the client's and the advertising agency’s 
marketing activities. The steps in this integration process are charted 
out and explained fully. They range from agreeing on how to determine 
what the customer wants in a product to (after several intervening 
steps) re-designing advertising and sales strategy to conform to new 


marketing requirements. 
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Integrated Marketing Chart 


Joint action 
wy 


Agency role Client role 


oe @ Agree on how to determine what the customer wants in a prod- eP 
uct, the price he is willing to pay and when and where the customer 
will want it. 
@ Compile sources of marketing information. 
@ Agree on division of functions between agency and client. 








cr a 
@ Agency performs assigned functions under the direction of @ Ad manager coordinates client functions with those of the 
the client's ad manager. advertising agency. , 

@ Offers market counsel and assistance in the testing and re- @ Makes the product to fill the need. Tests and re-tests the 
testing program. product. 








a ¥ 


@ Agree on an all-out program to promote and sell. 








cr 


@ Evaluates trends and influences in each market. @ Determines relative importance of each market. 
@ Explores methods of realizing sales goals. @ Defines sales goals in each market. 
@ Estimates costs of thods of realizing sales goals. @ Establishes budgets to meet sales goals in each market. 











ihe,” a 


@ Agree on methods to be followed in realizing sales goals. 
@ Determine budget percentage to be allocated to each activity. 
@ Agree on division of functions between agency and client. 








co — 


@ Selects media in accordance with sales goals. @ Collects product information and technical data. 








‘ f 


@ Explore creative approaches and compile ideas on ad planning. 
@ Study application of ad research findings to ad construction. 

@ Study advertising and sales strategy of competitors. 

@ Plan ad campaign and define purpose of each ad. 

@ Prepare layout and write copy acceptable to client. 








F re 


@ Handles production details and schedules ads with media. @ Merchandises the ads to dealers, salesmen and prospects. 








ie tf 


@ Analyze and evaluate advertising results in terms of sales goals. 
@ Examine over-all campaign and consider shifts in strategy. 








és 


@ Re-examines methods of realizing sales goals. @ Re-appraises relative importance of markets. 
@ Collects evidence to support shifts in strategy. @ Studies re-definition of sales goals, 








at va 


@ Re-design advertising and sales strategy to conform to new mar- 
keting requirements. 
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problems, beyond the mechanics of 
creating ads and mail campaigns, 
may be just the spur needed to 
change management’s thinking; and 
it will help establish the impression 
the ad manager can be considered 
for advancement to a broader posi- 
tion of marketing management. 

As expressed by Ralph Van Hoorn 
of Cresap, McCormick & Paget, 
“... Your agency ... should not be 
expected to develop your over-all 
marketing objectives . . . In the area 
of advertising strategy, techniques 
and creation, however, you should 
encourage their maximum partici- 
pation by giving them as much free 
rein as possible.” (IM, July, ’57). 

The growing range of marketing 
services available to clients through 
advertising agencies is a growth 
pattern of agency conduct not like- 
ly to be reversed, so that even small 
agencies with few industrial ac- 
counts are becoming more con- 
scious of the marketing concept in 
client service. 


How to integrate .. The question 
is not whether the industrial ad 
manager can integrate himself and 
his agency with the marketing con- 
cept; the question is “how?” 

To aid ad managers who want to 
rise to this challenge, here’s how: 


® Discover what the agency can 
offer. List all the services the agen- 
cy is now able to provide and if 
you’ve never drawn on the agen- 
cy’s full resources, find out what 
can be offered over and above what 
you're now using. Skills which your 
agency does not have may be de- 
veloped readily by the agency or 
obtained for you outside. It may 
take less time for the agency to 
comb the field for special services 
needed in marketing than you can 
do, and you may get a better buy. 
Outside specialists who offer mar- 
keting research, merchandising or 
public relations counsel, recognize 
the agency as a source of more 
business and may make a better 
deal with the agency than with a 
“one-time” employer. 


© Muke sure you and the agency 
think alike. Explain your plan to 
the agency for an ad manager- 
agency integration with the mar- 
keting concept. Ask the agency to 
help you make a full presentation 














of the ad manager-agency integra- 
tion to your management and set 
a date for the presentation. 


© Chart the agency-client relation- 
ship for management. Use the ac- 
companying chart to_ establish 
clearly for management your mar- 
keting-concept relationship with the 
agency. Point out that you rec- 
ognize management’s definition of 
sales goals stems from determin- 
ing the relative importance of each 
product in each market. Express 
the desire of the ad manager-agen- 
cy team to participate with man- 
agement in applying the market- 
ing concept to the definition of sales 
goals. 

Exactly what you and your agen- 
cy will do should be explored with 
management using something like 
Burchard Day’s “Sources of Mar- 
keting Information.” (IM, July, ’57) 
This should set the stage for a full- 
blown determination of what the 
customer wants, the price he is will- 
ing to pay and when and where he 
wants it. With management ap- 
proval to proceed, you next agree 
with the agency on the division of 
functions in surveying the cus- 
tomers in each market. This com- 
pleted, you submit a full report. 


Testing and re-testing . . Next 
comes the interim period of making 
the product to fill the customer’s 
need and testing and re-testing the 
product before the customer gets 
it. Once again, you and the agency 
come into the picture in offering 
marketing counsel and assistance in 


setting up the testing program. The 
ad manager-agency team should be 
in on the testing program to make 
observations and collect data for 
the promotion and selling program. 

With the product proven to man- 
agement’s satisfaction, you are now 
ready to reach agreement on an 
all out program to promote and 
sell. The remainder of the chart at 
this point is familiar procedure to 
most ad managers and agencies in 
developing promotion campaigns. 

The market is rarely static. Prod- 
ucts and processes change or be- 
come obsolete. New products and 
the activity of competitors must be 
evaluated. This evaluation by the 
agency and client, shown at the 
bottom of the chart, makes nec- 
essary a reappraisal of the relative 
importance of markets, with possi- 
ble re-definition of the sales goals 
in each market. The counter-part 
action on the agency side will be 
a re-examination of the methods 
of realizing sales goals and rec- 
ommendations to support proposed 
shifts in strategy. 

At this point you have come full- 
circle in employing the ad man- 
ager-agency team and you are now 
back at the top to agree once more 
on how to re-determine customer 
needs. 

By careful forethought in plan- 
ning with your agency, the market- 
ing concept integration of ad man- 
ager and agency with management 
will be a compelling argument for 
much greater marketing manage- 
ment responsibilities in the future. # 
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the PA.s 
you know 
know P-K! 


PARKER ALON . ee ae 

















Gets attention . . 


Dramatic opening page (left) of giant Parker-Kalon ad leads pur- 


chasing agent-reader into pages of testimonials by other PAs (right). Ad also included 
four pages of product pictures and specifications and a list, with pictures, of the 


company’s 18 field engineers. 


12-page ‘spectacular’ 


How to sell quality 


in cost-cutting era 


= One by-product of the struggle 
for profits in manufacturing today is 
a tendency to keep an ever-sharper 
eye on costs of materials. In this 
cost-squeeze, where does the sup- 
plier of a small yet essential object 
like a screw fastener come in— 
especially one whose fasteners are 
“top of the market” in both quality 
and price? 

Parker-Kalon Div. of General 
American Transportation Corp. 
faced this problem in _ industrial 
economics recently—and based an 
advertisement on it—a 12-page ad- 
vertising “spectacular” addressed 
solely to purchasing agents. The big 
ad appeared in the September issue 
of Purchasing, and was the largest 
ad that publication ever carried. 
Though Parker-Kalon has always 
aimed its sales efforts at purchasing 
agents, along with designers, pro- 
duction men, assembly line fabri- 
cators, and top management, this ad 
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was a special recognition of their 
importance in making decisions on 
manufacturing components. 


P.A.s do the talking .. In its 
“spectacular,” Parker-Kalon put 
strong emphasis on dependability as 
opposed to price in judging screw 
fasteners. Mostly, it let others do 
the talking on this: Behind the ad’s 
front-page headline—“The P.A.s 
you know . . . know P-K!”—came 
testimonials from 20 purchasing 
agents for such companies as May- 
tag, Cutler-Hammer, John J. Nes- 
bitt, Lewyt, Otis Elevator and 
Remco Industries. The testimonials 
—with pictures of the executives 
giving them—occupy five of the 12 
pages. 

Again and again, the 20 purchas- 
ing agents drove home to their col- 
leagues the durability, uniformity, 
reliability—and especially the econ- 
omy—of Parker-Kalon fasteners. 


To quote two of them: 

@ John Taormina, Welbilt Corp., 
Maspeth, Long Island: “We've 
learned that when you want to be 
sure of high-speed assembly, it pays 
to specify Parker-Kalon.” 

e Samuel Gutrite, General Switch 
Corp., Brooklyn: “. . . We use self- 
tapping screws to save time and 
labor. Fasteners that break or fail 
to start right or drive properly, 
mean lost production time both on 
equipment and in man hours. We 
use P-K_ self-tapping screws for 
dependability of performance.” 

By way of preface, Parker-Ka- 
lon’s purchasers’ spectacular re- 
printed an article by George A. 
Renard, purchasing expert for the 
Journal of Commerce, on how “not 
by price alone does the purchaser 
gauge values.” 

The ad devoted four more of its 
pages to specifications on the whole 
line of Parker-Kalon fasteners. It 
concluded with a page picturing the 
company’s 18 field engineers. 


Price vs. quality . . The “spec- 
tacular” is especially timely, ac- 
cording to Harold Elfenbein, ad- 
vertising manager of Parker-Kalon, 
“because today’s rugged competition 
seems to have created a dilemma. 
On the one hand, management 
wants the very best product pos- 
sible to compete successfully; on the 
other, today’s rigid auditing controls 
often force management to seek the 
lowest priced components. 

“P-K originated the self-tapping 
screw 35 years ago, and has always 
emphasized quality rather than 
price in its line of fasteners. 

“In our 12-page ad we argue that 
quality components are actually 
more economical in production than 
similar items purchased on a price 
basis. The testimonials prove that 
purchasing executives also recog- 
nize the role of quality components 
in over-all savings, as well as in the 
ultimate reputation of their manu- 
factured products.” 

According to Mr. Elfenbein, the 
12-page ad will be heavily mer- 
chandised to Parker-Kalon’s 1,000 
distributors as a kind of “bible of 
the fastener field.” Distributor 
salesmen will carry reprints and use 
the testimonials in direct selling of 
purchasing agents. * 
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wherever men work with packaging 
you find 
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... the magazine of selling—for manufacturers of containers, 
packaging machines, equipment, materials and supplies. 
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At NBP meeting 


Warn business papers: 
‘stop circulation race’ 


# While business papers are chew- 
ing away at each other with 
circulation increases, general man- 
agement magazines are taking bites 
out of the business papers’ share of 
the total advertising budget, says an 
industrial agency man. 

This beware-the-circulation-race 
warning was offered by T. R. Mere- 
dith, media director of Griswold- 
Eshleman advertising agency, 
Cleveland, at a Chicago regional 
meeting of National Business Publi- 
cations. 

NBP held a similar meeting in 
New York a few weeks earlier. 

According to media director 
Meredith, the reason the manage- 
ment magazines have been able to 
make off with a portion of the 
business paper advertising revenue 
is that business paper publishers 
have been so busy trying to out- 
circulate their competitors, they 
have not taken time to look at their 
true marketing picture. 

Mr. Meredith warned publishers 
that “the circulation race is way out 
of bounds and getting thinner as a 
sales story. It should have ended 
five years after the restrictions 
necessitated by the paper shortage 
during World War II were removed 
in 1946.” 

Mr. Meredith said that business 
paper rate increases for 1957, plus 
those already announced for 1958, 
add up to a 25% hike over the 1956 
level. “Circulation and number of 
issues could be excuses for the 
1957-58 increase. I say ‘excuses’ 
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rather than ‘reasons’ because there 
seems to exist a tacit admission by 
most publishers that the total mar- 
ket for business papers is static,” 
Mr. Meredith said. 

As a strategy for recouping their 
losses from general management 
magazines, Mr. Meredith suggested 
that business paper publishers 
should stop competing individually 
“for what is left;” rather they 
should compete “collectively for 


more of the total advertising mar- 
ket.” Space salesmen must sell 
management “not as a single hori- 
zontal function (as the management 
magazines are doing), but as a com- 
posite of a number of vertical func- 
tions,” he said. 

“Follow through with the story 
that personnel in separate functions 
of management read their own trade 
or business publication along with 
a management publication edited to 
their own direction. Show them 
through sound economics that a 
composite of trade and _ business 
publications is also a good buy for a 
company program,” he said. 


Foreign matter . . The business 
press was also criticised at this 
meeting for its “myopia” in not 
accepting advertising from foreign 
competitors of U. S. companies. The 
criticism came from Alan R. Mc- 
Ginnis, president and treasurer of 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Mil- 

waukee advertising agency. 
Although admitting that publish- 
ers who accept advertising from 
foreign manufacturers are “on thin 
ice” with the many domestic adver- 
tisers who fear foreign competition, 
Mr. McGinnis pointed out that pub- 
lishers and agencies must face the 
Continued on page 64B 


Life membership . . L. C. (Polly) Pelott, district manager, Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., receives a life membership to Chicago t.f. 
Club from club president Robert Houts, district manager, 
Mechanization. Mr. Pelott is the club’s senior member. 





engineering an excitement-package 


Milk—ordinary cow’s type—is causing excitement on two 
continents because engineers have wrapped it in paper. 


New design ideas are solving packaging problems which 
have bothered mankind since the days of Louis Pasteur. 
Results of this engineering work include new materials, 
new equipment, and a lot of new business for the 
advertisers in MACHINE DESIGN. 


Developing new ideas into finished products is the 
function of MACHINE DEsIGN’s readers. To do this job 
they need information. The Editorial and Advertising 
pages of MACHINE DESIGN give it to them. 


That is why MAcHINE DESIGN gets action from design 
engineers. Since January, 1956 when the number of issues 
per year was increased from 12 to 26, average 
advertising readership has jumped as much as 55 Te 
Inquiry volume has increased 24 times. 


You can always look to 


MACHINE DESIGN 


for outstanding readership 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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continued from p. 64 


“challenge” of such competition. 

Foreign manufacturers must be 
able to advertise and sell in this 
country, Mr. McGinnis said, __ if 
foreign countries are to have the 
dollars to buy the ever-increasing 
amount of U. S. goods sold over- 
seas. He quoted from an article in 
Fortune to show that U. S. export 
selling has increased, in the past 
three years, more than twice as fast 
as domestic sales—from $17.9 bil- 
lion in 1954 to an estimated $26 
billion this year. Imports by the 
United States are increasing at an 
even faster rate than exports, he 
pointed out. 

Mr. McGinnis was backed up by 
Arthur A. Kron, executive 
president of Gotham-Vladimir, New 


vice - 


York export advertising agency. Mr. 
Kron said it is “inevitable” that 
foreign advertisers will appear in 
increasing numbers in U. S. busi- 
ness publications and that publish- 
ers not set up to interest people 
publications’ use 
future income.” 
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The audit question .. At both the 
New York and Chicago NBP con- 
ferences, Roland B. Smith, associate 
professor of advertising at the Uni- 
Connecticut, explained 
the results of a survey of 30 un- 
audited business papers. His survey 
letter asked the publications to give 
their reasons for not having their 
circulations audited. Most of the 
publishers based their objections to 


versity of 


audits on these factors: 
1. Auditing is partic- 
ularly for small publishers. 


expensive, 


circulation 


2. In fields, 


proof is not so important a sales 


narrow 


appeal as other factors. 


3. Some 
publishers derive from 


disadvantages to 
rules and 


some 


classification procedures of the audit 


bureaus. 


One fact revealed by the study 
was that publishers with CPA au- 
dits consider their publications au- 
dited. Said Mr. Smith, “Since busi- 
ness and courts accept CPA audits, 
it seems evasive to withhold full 
recognition of CPA circulation au- 


dits as reliable at least so long 
as these reports are based on uni- 
form definitions.” 

In a Chicago 
entitled, “How good 
magazine direct mail,’ Leo P. Bott, 
Jr., who has his own advertising 
agency, in Chicago, told business 
paper circulation managers to stop 


meeting speech 


is business 


bothering subscribers with “too 


many” solicitations. He said the 
soliciting begins three months be- 
fore the present subscription gives 
out. And at each request, the cir- 
culation manager offers a cheaper 
subscription rate or adds a “pre- 
mium.” Direct mail specialist Bott 
quipped: “I feel that if I waited 
long enough, they’d give me the 
magazine for nothing—or even pay 
me to subscribe.” 

Another fault of business paper 
direct mail reported by Mr. Bott 1s 
that of sending readership reports 
(Starch, Readex, etc.) to those per- 
sons in top management who do 
no understand them. According to 
Mr. Bott, “A high scoring ad may 
be interpreted as low scoring by 
someone who isn’t familiar with the 


techniques.” 


BEARD SAYS .. 





‘General magazine 
competition good 
for business press’ 


s William K. Beard, president of 
Associated Publications, 
has urged business paper advertis- 
ing salesmen to sell with general 
magazine competition, instead of 
against it. 

Speaking before a New York 
meeting of the ABP, Mr. Beard said 
that such cooperation would result 
in the publishing business 
whole creating more big advertisers 
and larger advertising expenditures. 
He added that general media com- 
petition for industrial materials ad- 
vertising is the kind of healthy 
competition that can lead business 
papers into doing a better selling 
job. 

While admitting that 
media competition makes business 
paper selling harder, Mr. Beard 
suggested that the extra sales effort 
being directed at industrial com- 
panies as a result of the competition 


Business 


as a 


general 


can serve to get more managements 
and sold on, adver- 
“can get these manage- 


interested in, 
tising and 
ments used to putting real dough 
into ad campaigns, thus creating a 
bigger total budget for all media to 
share in.” 
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ABP conference 
cites need for 
creative selling 


# Tightening business conditions 
are reviving the advertising man’s 
oldest enemy—the idea that de- 
creased business should be accom- 
panied by 
expenditures. 
How do admen go about combat- 
enemy? According to 
Reppert, Jr., 


decreasing advertising 
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George advertising 
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Best fractional Cleveland t.f. Club 
has selected this Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp., Winchester-Western  Div., 
Ramset ad as best fractional page testi- 
monial of the year. Fuller & Smith & 
Ross is agency 





sales manager, American Machinist, 
admen must change their battle tac- 
tics. “They must stop selling adver- 
tising on an ‘us-too’ basis, and begin 
using creative selling.” 

Mr. Reppert was one of the speak- 
ers at the creative sales session of 
the Associated Business Publica- 
tions Midwest conference. 

Another speaker, Mitchell Tucker, 
vice-president and sales manager, 
Oil & Gas Journal, explained to his 
fellow ABP members what was 
meant by the term “creative sell- 
ing”. According to Mr. Tucker, cre- 
ative selling is giving the customer 
what he really wants from adver- 
tising. He emphasised, however, 
that there’s a catch—in that it often 
takes a surprisingly long time to 
find out what a company actually 
does want. 

“Even the biggest companies,” he 
said, “often don’t know what they 
want out of their advertising. The 
creative salesman must help him 
find out. This means looking at the 
advertisers specific sales problems. 
It may even be necessary to go to 
his [the advertiser’s] clients and 
prospects to find the answers.” 


AT ABC MEETING 





Request detailed 
audit of ‘general 
management’ books 


= The advertiser and agency divi- 
sions of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations have asked the ABC board 
of directors to study the feasibility 
of giving an industry and occupa- 
tion breakdown for “general man- 
agement magazines,” such as Busi- 
ness Week, Fortune and Newsweek. 

Dino G. Valz of Sutherland-Ab- 
bott advertising agency, Boston, 
brought up the question at a joint 
meeting of the two divisions during 
the ABC’s annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. He said that since the “gen- 
eral management magazines sell 
advertising space on a business pa- 
per basis, they should have a busi- 
ness paper circulation audit break- 
down.” Such magazines now are in 
the ABC consumer magazine cate- 
gory, which does not give industry 
or occupational audit breakdowns. 

Ed Stern of Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing, Chicago, and David R. Williams, 
Harold Cabot & Co., Boston agency, 


spoke up in favor of Mr. Valz’s 
proposal. The agency and advertiser 
member groups voted unanimously 
to request that the ABC board look 
into the matter. 

The joint agency-advertiser meet- 
ing also sent a resolution to the 
board urging that action be taken 
to provide an analysis of the unpaid 
portion of the circulation of ABC 
business papers. 

Meanwhile, in the farm publica- 
tion division meeting, a resolution 
was passed asking that the board 
reverse its decision to eliminate the 
separate breakdown for rural de- 
livery circulation figures. Unless the 
board does reverse its decision, the 
deletion of these rural delivery fig- 
ures will become effective with the 
publisher’s statements for the period 
ending Dec. 31, 1957. 

Also at this annual meeting, 
Walter P. Lantz of Bristol-Myers 
Co. was elected ABC board chair- 
man; and Carleton Healy, of Hiram 
Walker & Sons, was elected vice- 
chairman. 

The other two _ vice-chairmen, 
both reelected, are E. R. Hatton, 
Detroit Free Press, and H. H. Rim- 
mer, Canadian General Electric Co. 

Both directors of the business 
publication division, Stanley R. 
Clague, Modern Hospital Publishing 
Co., and Thomas B. Haire, Haire 
Publishing Co., also were reelected 
at the meeting. 


Jobson acquires control of 
‘World's Business’ and ‘Guia’ 


# A controlling interest of J. E. 
Sitterley & Sons, publisher of 
World’s Business and Guia, has 
been purchased by Jobson Publish- 
ing Corp. (Liquor Store), New 
York. 

World’s Business and Guia are both 
export publications circulated out- 
side the United States. Guia is a 
Spanish-language equivalent of 
World’s Business. 

Gene Sitterley, who headed the 
publishing company founded by his 
father in 1904, will continue as 
publisher of World’s Business and 
Guia and is chairman of the board. 
C. Frank Jobson is president and 
director. Arthur W. D. Harris, who 
for the last six years has been a 
business and publishing consultant, 
has been named editor. 


ABC to experiment with 
scientific sampling 


= The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, has made an unprecedented 
departure from its standard aud- 
iting practices by arranging to con- 
duct an audit based in part on the 
application of a scientifically pre- 
selected statistical sample. 

ABC plans an experimental audit 
of the circulation of Reader’s Digest 
for the period of Jan. 1, 1958, 
through June 30, 1958, provided 
certain requirements are met by 
the publication. 

The use of scientific sampling 
techniques could greatly reduce 
publishers record-keeping and over- 
all ABC costs. In its proposal the 
Bureau reserves the right, at the 
completion of the experimental 
audit, to discontinue the experi- 
ment should it prove impractical, 
require additional safeguards and/ 
or records; or extend the application 
of sampling procedures for the 
Reader’s Digest and for other in- 
terested ABC publisher members 
who are able to meet the necessary 
requirements. 


Industry must pay for ad 
talent or lose it: O’Rourke 


= Industrial advertisers, industrial 
agencies and business paper pub- 
lishers have been warned to pay 
competitive prices for advertising 
talent or be laughed out of busi- 
ness. 

The warning came from John J. 
O’Rourke, president of John 
O’Rourke Advertising, at a meeting 
of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club. 

“Industrial advertising is not now, 
and never has been, really a 15% 
business,” he said. “Failure of in- 
dustrial advertisers to pay ade- 
quately for services rendered has, 
in many cases, resulted in indus- 
trial admen deciding The hell with 
it. Tll go to work for some one 
who places consumer advertising 
and knows the cost of an effective 
job.’” 


‘Power’ celebrates 75th year 
with 728-page issue 


= Power (McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., New York) celebrated its 
diamond anniversary in Septem- 
ber with a 728-page special issue 
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dedicated to “Energy—U.S.A.” 

“Energy—U.S.A.” is a three-sec- 
tion story covering the past, pres- 
ent, and future of industrial en- 
ergy—‘“the force that has trans- 
formed the American economy and 
brought the U.S. the highest stand- 
ard the world has ever known.” 
The issue sells for $5. 

In addition to its bulk, the issue 
is significant in that “Steam,” to 
be called Power two years later, 
began the same year (1882) that 
Thomas Edison opened his gen- 
erating plant on Pearl St. in New 
York. 

The issue contains 481 adver- 
tising pages. Outstanding among 
these is a 68 page insert ad by Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., telling in graphic 
form the historical and operating 
story of the company. 


2.5% OF GNP 


Predicts $1.4 billion 
Canadian ad 
spending by 1965 


® Canada’s advertising expenditure 
in 1965 will reach $1.4 billion, pre- 
dicted James A. Daly, president of 
the Business Newspapers Associa- 
tion of Canada, speaking to staff at 
the annual conference of Hugh C. 
MacLean Publications in Toronto. 
Mr. Daly is president and managing 
director of the firm. 

This figure, he said, would be 
2.5% of the Canadian gross national 
product, compared with an esti- 
mated 1.8% this year. 

Other estimates made by presi- 
dent Daly include: 

@ Print media in Canada will earn 
$800 million in ’65—$200 million of 
that figure for direct mail, the rest 
for periodicals including newspa- 
pers. Mr. Daly’s estimates for 1957: 
Print media earnings will be $320 
million, with periodicals earning 
$242 million.) 

® Net ad revenues for business pa- 
pers in Canada in 1965 should be 
$70 million—5% of the total Ca- 
nadian ad revenue. 

® The Hugh C. MacLean organi- 
zation should have a 1957 ad rev- 
enue of $2.1 million, compared with 
$1 million in 1954, $300,000 in 1944. 

Also announced by Mr. Daly at 
the conference: A sharply increased 
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program of promotion and research 
which, according to MacLean ad- 
vertising manager L. H. C. Jennings, 
“must well rank as one of the larg- 
est assaults ever mounted by a 
Canadian business publishing com- 
pany.” 

This would mostly be spent in 
U.S. and Canadian advertising and 
marketing media. “This is a form of 
taking our own medicine,” com- 
mented Mr. Daly. 


What's new with 
business publications 


American Druggist, a Hearst (New 
York) publication, hired Pinkerton 
detectives to examine 1,790 pages of 
the magazine for fingerprints. Found 
were 3.3 prints per page (covers not 
included) which according to Amer- 
ican Druggist, “proves ours is one of 
the most closely read business pa- 
pers in the country.” 

Business & Commercial Aviation, a new 
Conover-Mast (New York) publi- 
cation, will begin publication Jan. 
1, 1958. It will provide a specialized 
information service for technicians 
engaged in the operations and main- 
tenance phases of aviation; passen- 
ger and cargo airlines; repair, over- 
haul and modification service or- 
ganizations; terminal and _ non- 
terminal airports; government, state 
and city aviation bureaus, and air- 
craft and equipment dealers and 
distributors. 


+ 


Before and after . . Concrete, Chi 


cago, 


Hayden Publications Corp. (New 
York), has been awarded registra- 
tion of the trade-mark Electronic 
Week by the U. S. Patent Office in 
spite of claims by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. that the name in- 
fringes on the copyrighted name 
of McGraw-Hill’s Electronics Week, 
which it said it has been publishing 
intermittently on a_ testing basis 
since 1953. The trade-mark regis- 
tration theoretically gives Hayden 
proprietary rights in the name for 
20 years, unless legal action is in- 
stituted. 
Relyea Publishing Corp., New York 
publisher of the now discontinued 
Research & Engineering, has been 
purchased by Frank D. Thompson, 
president of Industrial Labora- 
tories Publishing Co., Chicago. Title 
and scope of the magazine will be 
changed. It will be beamed at the 
computer and telemetering equip- 
ment field. 
Mart, magazine of appliance and tv 
retailing, published by Buttenheim 
Publishing, New York, has pur- 
chased Electrical Dealer from Hay- 
wood Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Medical Electronics News is the name 
of a new magazine to be published 
on a bi-monthly basis beginning 
July, 1958, by Instruments Publish- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh. 
Management Magazines and Amer- 
ican School Publishing have settled 
amicably their legal battle over the 
use of the publication title, School 
Continued on page 70 
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introduced a new series of front 


covers with its September issue. The old cover layout (left) is incorporated in 
the logotype of the new cover to establish identity between the new and the old. 





Contractors and 
Engineers 


magazine of modern construction 


m= rorEcAS 


ISSUE 


All of CaE’s regular features 
PLUS FOUR BIG EXTRAS 


1. ‘58 FORECAST 

News and views by leaders in all segments 
of the construction industry focus attention 
on the vital issues for 58. These live inter- 
views by C&E staff writers reflect the 
considered thinking of contractors, manu- 
facturers, dealers and government officials 
throughout the nation. 


2. PRODUCT PARADE FOR ‘58 

Modern as the products it reports, this fea- 
ture in C&E’s big Forecast Issue describes 
the latest and the best items for ’58. All 
product write-ups and listings of literature 
available are keyed for easy reader inquiry 


—_— ’ ie . 
=| on post cards carried in every copy. 


e for PLANNING 


© for REFERENCE 


3. CONTRACTORS’ PAY-ROLLS 


Salary studies for contractors’ supervisory 
personnel. Up-to-the-minute survey by C&E 
Research Staff is handy guide for 58 man- 
agement control. 


4. CONVENTION TIE-IN 


January ’58 C&E reaches readers shortly be- 
fore three major industry meetings—ARBA, 
AED, and Sand & Gravel-Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete Associations. The extra advertising 
carried gives unusually strong where-to- 
purchase value for readers. 

@ Last year 244 advertisers used display 
space in the columns of January C&E. Based 
on the editorial extras planned for this year 


an even greater volume of business is 
projected. 


e for PROFIT 


Contractors and Engineers 


470 Fourth Ave 


New York, N. Y. 


7-361 
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You Can't Afford a Lazy, Dollar 


> These circulation charts show the num- 
ber of copies of MODERN RAILROADS and 
RAILWAY AGE actually delivered to railroad 
readers. All figures are taken directly from 
the June 30, 1957 ABC and BPA state- 
ments for each publication. 








LOOK ...at the ACTUAL FACTS about your adver- 


eee » A. M. R. tising dollar. Certainly, you must get as many messages as 
PRES.) Actual Copies Delivered to Railroad possible —to as many readers as possible—to compete suc- 
a ' Administrative and Financial Readers. cessfully for your share of the 1958 market. 


wuNG 


. The tough competition in the months ahead is going to de- 
mand that you get the most from each advertising dollar 
you spend. 


You lose more than the wasted part of the lazy dollar—you 
lose business; you lose it to the harder working dollars of 
your competitors. 
















Actual Copies Delivered to Railroad R. A. M. R. 
Signal and Communication Depart- 4 Actual Copies Delivered to Railroad Purchases 
ment Readers. and Stores Department Readers. 














RA MR. 


Actual Copies Delivered 
to Railroad Mechanical 
Department Readers. 


RA. MR. 


Actual Copies Delivered 
to Railroad Operating 
and Traffic Department 
Readers. 

Includes unidentified category shown on statement as “Other Deportmental Personnel” 


x we 


Actual Copies Delivered 
to Railroad Engineering 
and B. & B. Department 
Readers. 


















10,950 
R. A. 


22,636 
M. R. 


Total Copies Actually Delivered to Railroad 
Readers. 





To prove how many more advertising pages your 
dollar buys in MODERN RAILROADS just 
divide the cost per page into total circulation. 


Railway Age (13 Time Rate): 
$485.0 10,950 = 22.6 advertising pages per 
dollar. 


MODERN RAILROADS (12 Time Rate): 
$555.00\/ 22,636 = 40.9 advertising pages per 
dollar. 


Beginning with January, 1958, MODERN RAIL- 
ROADS will deliver a minimum of 25,000 copies 
to qualified railroad readers. 


MODERN RAILROADS (12 Time Rate): 


$555.00 / 25,000 = 45.2 advertising pages per 
dollar. 





MODERN , 
RAILROADS 


MODERN 
RAILROADS 





Average Editorial Pages 
Per Issue 






“first eight months 


Average Advertising Pages 
Per Issue 


4 
} 






‘first eight months 


You’re going to need HARD-WORKING DOLLARS in the months ahead 


A dollar spent in MODERN RAILROADS gives you 45 
influential railroad readers in ’58; in the next best pub- 
lication, you get only 22.6. 

Furthermore, your MODERN RAILROADS dollar will 





give you 45 advertisements in a larger format... larger 
_ EXCLUSIVE features of the magazine 
/ BPA audited and a REGULARLY VERIFIED CIRCU- 


LATION TO 22,636 KEY RAILROAD BUYING INFLU- 
ENCES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


/MULTIPLE READERSHIP OF over 4.5 persons per 
copy—over 100,000 key railroad readers. 


/CONTINUING STARCH research to keep advertising 
readership high . . . and effective. 


/CONTINUING EASTMAN research to keep editorial 


PUT MORE DOLLARS INTO MODERN RAILROADS IN ‘58. THEY’LL WORK 


pages set in the most modern “show-window” of railroad 
reading today. 

Get more of your advertising pages into MODERN 
RAILROADS’ “buying atmosphere”. . . delivered to 
twice as many buyers and buying influences. 


railroad men call “THE BEST IN RAILROADING” 


readership high . . . and effective. 
/SALESMEN AIDS — Merchandising package to adver- 
tisers’ salesmen. 
/BIG ... Life-size format. Ads next to editorial matter. 
BEAUTIFUL ... full color, no advertising on covers 
. . . better paper—editorial layout for reader interest — 
POWERFUL ... Keen advertisers know—MODERN 
RAILROADS is their 4 to 1 choice over the next publi- 
cation! 





4ARDER FOR YOU! 


MODERN RAILROADS— a Watson Publication * 201 N. Wells St. ¢ Chicago 6 * STate 2-4121 & 






















FOR THE RECORD .. 
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Management. Under the out of 
court agreement, Management Mag- 
azines will use the School Manage- 
ment title, and American School 
Publishing will change the title of 
its School Equipment News (with 
School Management subtitle) to 
Educational Business. 


Southern Trade Publications Co., a 
new corporation devoted to publi- 
cation of trade magazines serving 
southern business and industry, has 
been organized in Greensboro, N.C. 
It will publish Southern Appliances; 
Southern Plumbing, Heating & Air 
Conditioning; Southern Industrial 
Supplier (all acquired from Allen 
W. Hill Publishing Co.) and Res- 
taurant South. 


Home Improvement Topics is name 
of new publication of Babcox Pub- 
lications, Akron, O. First issue will 
appear early in 1958. Guaranteed 
minimum monthly coverage will be 
10,000 copies to recognized and 
qualified home improvement deal- 
ers, remodeling contractors, and 
lumber dealers offering remodel- 
ing services. 


New ad agency to bypass 
15% commission system 


s Smith & Dorian, a new advertis- 
ing agency located at 50 E. 52nd 
St., New York, is open for business 
—but not under the 15% commis- 
sion system. 

According to the agency’s prin- 
cipals, Ron T. Smith and Marc Dor- 
ian, they plan to serve clients in 
the budget range of $250,000 and 
under with advertising, public re- 
lations-publicity, and merchandis- 
ing “and,” said the officers, “the tra- 
ditional 15% commission system will 
not work for these clients.” 

“We feel the system puts tre- 
mendous pressure on smaller agen- 
cies to cut corners, since the less 
time the agency invests, the more 
money it will make,” they said. It 
also puts a premium on inefficiency, 
for the more client money the tra- 
ditional agency spends on produc- 
ing ads and collateral material, the 
more it earns from its 15% sur- 
charge. “And the system encourages 
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the agency to push its clients into 
more expensive media,” they said. 

Under the agency’s plan, media 
commissions accruing from adver- 
tising are deposited in a client’s 
“creative credit account.” The agen- 
cy’s services are provided on a fee 
basis and are charged against the 
client’s account. 


Marsteller acquires Houston 
agency and sets up new office 


= Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed has acquired the business of 
Rittenhouse & Co., five-year-old 
Houston agency, and has opened a 
Houston office, manned mainly by 
personnel of the acquired agency. 

Jack D. Rittenhouse and Doug- 
las S. Craig, now MRG&R vice- 
presidents, head the Houston office. 
Mr. Rittenhouse was head of the 
Rittenhouse agency; Mr. Craig 
formerly was sales manager for 
several Gulf Publishing Co. publi- 
cations. 

MRG&R has offices in Chicago, 
New York and Pittsburgh, in addi- 
tion to the new one. 


Survey finds ‘too many trade 
shows’ in electronic industry 


= Manufacturers in at least one 
industry—electronics—feel that 
there are too many trade shows. 
A survey of 132 electronic man- 
ufacturers, conducted by the Elec- 


y 


tronic Industries Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C., indicates that although 
these manufacturers average five 
shows a year, they would prefer 
only two or three. 

The survey also showed that the 
cost per show for the average elec- 
tronics manufacturer increased by 
14% from $1,712 in 1955 to $1,916 
in 1956. Only parts, tube, and semi- 
conductor manufacturers were be- 
low the industry average both 
years. 

An outstanding fact gleaned 
from the survey is that the average 
company received 25 solicitations 
to exhibit its products during 1956, 
as compared to 18 in 1955. The man- 
ufacturers did not, however, in- 
crease the number of their partici- 
pations. 

As to the value of trade shows, 
27% said they were of very great 
value, 68% rated them of limited 
value, and 4% said they were of 
no value at all. 


FREY SAYS .. 


Sales promotion is 
‘enthusiasm builder’ 
of marketing 
= Professor Albert W. Frey of the 
Amos Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth College, 


has attempted to answer the ques- 
Continued on page 72 


Corporate identity . . One of the problems of a company which 
operates several divisions is designing an advertising format 
that combines company identity with individual product or di- 
visional flexibility. General Mills Industrial Group has solved 
this problem with instantly identifiable layout that makes ads 
appear as pages in loose-leaf notebook. Knox Reeves Advertis- 


ing, Minneapolis, is the agency. 
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electronic ceramic parts 
are used in one B-52 jet bomber 


A B-52’s complex electrical system and hard-working jet engines are typical of the 
fast-growing number of uses for amazingly-durable electronic ceramic components. . . 
and electronic ceramics is only one segment of the mushrooming $5 billion 
CERAMIC INDUSTRY market. 


Expanding production of glass, porcelain enamel, whiteware, floor and wall tile, 
glass fibers, architectural porcelain enamel panels, and many other products also 
make up the booming ceramic industry that CI serves. 


CI offers huge markets for raw materials—numerous mineral and chemical 
additives for purity, color, finish, strength, and workability . . . processing 
equipment and materials—mixers, grinders, sprayers, tanks, firing apparatus, 
refractories, extruders, presses, dryers, compressors, control systems, pottery 
plasters, testing devices . . . and materials handling equipment—conveyor 
systems, hoppers, loaders, unloaders and various automatic tools. 


A Complete Merchandising Package 


Advertise regularly in CERAMIC INDUSTRY—subscribed to by 4,472 
industry leaders (more than any other publication in its field) . . . read 
by 18,000 key personnel searching for new methods, materials and equip- 
ment. Edited by the most complete staff of ceramic engineering experts 
of any publication, Cl is the world’s leading ceramic journal. 

... and CERAMIC DATA BOOK—the only catalog file of all ceramic and 
clay product materials, equipment and supplies. Referred to daily through- 
out the year by the buying and operating executives in the ceramic and 
clay product plants across the country. 


Ceramic Industry 
5 S. Wabash Ave. ° Chicago 3, Illinois 


Industrial Publications, Inc., publishers of leading industry publications. 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 70 


tion “What is sales promotion?” 

Because sales promotion as such 
is a comparatively new function, 
there is no accepted limit to its 
activities. But, according to a sur- 
vey conducted among sales promo- 
tion men, 90% feel sales promotion 
is not advertising. The results of 
the survey were reported by Pro- 
fessor Frey in a recent Tuck School 
bulletin. 


The respondents included sales 
promotion managers in companies 
with separate ad managers, com- 
panies with no ad managers, and 
companies having combined adver- 
tising and sales promotion man- 
agers. 

Professor Frey said an _ over- 
whelming majority of those answer- 
ing the questionnaire survey felt 
advertising and sales promotion 
differ in the following ways: 


e Advertising consists of (1) 
choosing the media through which 
a company will transmit its mes- 
sage to consumers and the trade, 
(2) buying space or time in those 
media and (3) composing and pre- 
senting the message. The media 
typically are owned and controlled 
by others, who sell their space and 
time at established rates. 


@ Sales promotion, on the other 
hand, “educates” and arouses the 
enthusiasm of salesmen, middlemen, 
consumers and _ perhaps. others 
through a variety of materials, tools 
and devices that the company itself 
controls. 

A company’s marketing program, 
Professor Frey wrote, usually con- 
sists of advertising, sales promotion, 
merchandising and personal selling. 

“While few could exist without 
personal selling and merchandising, 
and many could not without adver- 
tising, most could survive without 
sales promotion, and not a few do. 
But sales promotion buttresses and 
strengthens a marketing operation, 
thereby magnifying a company’s 
profits and success.” 

Mr. Frey said that unlike the 
advertising manager, the sales pro- 
motion manager “must be able to 
carry most of his burden himself; 
advertising agencies take relatively 
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little part in their clients’ ad pro- 
motion program. This is probably 
because (1) agencies consider sales 
promotion outside their proper 
scope and are reluctant to deal with 
the mass of detail it involves, and 
(2) best sales promotion perform- 
ance requires close proximity to 
internal operations. What sets the 
sales promotion man apart from 
the advertising man is his ability 
to engender enthusiasm in others.” 


Industrial Publishing to 
‘distill’ writing 
® Industrial Publishing Corp., 
Cleveland, has set up a “distilled 
writing” department in which copy 
from each of the company’s 10 pub- 
lication’s will be condensed, pointed 
up and polished. Object is to present 
the facts clearly, concisely, and in a 
fast reading style. 
The company 
has developed a 
“distilled writ- 
ing” trade-mark 
(see left) to 
designate its 
new writing 
style. The new 
trade-mark will 
be used on all of 
the company’s 
publications. 
Irving B. Hexter, Industrial Pub- 
lishing Corp. president, points out 
that this is not a digesting process 
since nothing is left out. “Rather,” 
he said, “facts are expertly organ- 
ized and distilled to give our busy 
readers more for their reading time. 
“Our distilled writing program 
will include all writers—top editors 
and junior associates alike. In this 
connection we have retained the 
nation’s top authority on readable 
writing to counsel our department 
in this work.” 
Head of the new writing depart- 
ment is Dr. David M. Kinsler. 


Sales incentives obsolete, 
will change: Gould 


= “Many of the thousands of dif- 
ferent incentive plans in operation 
in the United States today are ac- 
tually deterrents to profits, rather 
than incentives to profits,” accord- 
ing to Douglas P. Gould, vice- 
president, Trundle Consultants, 
Cleveland. He made the statement 


at a Williamsburg, Va., meeting of 
the Hydraulics Institute. 

“Many sales executives blindly 
aim for high volume without any 
real knowledge of what type of 
sales effort their company needs 
for increased profits,’ Mr. Gould 
said. 

“Many other goals can be as im- 
portant as volume, or even more 
important, depending on a com- 
pany’s position. Among these are 
more new accounts, bigger accounts, 
lower sales cost per unit of sales, 
a balanced selling job on all prod- 
ucts, less turnover, sales completed 
before a pre-determined deadline.” 

He predicted the following six 
changes in the sales incentives of 
the future: 


1. Fewer straight commission plans, 
because more and more control, 
assistance, and direction will be re- 
quired and given to salesmen. Com- 
mission plans permit the exercise 
of only limited control. 


2. More “guaranteed base salary 
plus modest incentive bonus” plans, 
because they permit control yet re- 
tain the incentive principle. 


3. Better designed incentives, with 
compensation based not particular- 
ly on volume, but tied to profit con- 
tribution and to specific, well 
thought-out objectives. These ob- 
jectives will be the development of 
certain types of accounts, sales of 
certain products, certain size orders, 
utilization of certain company serv- 
ices, sales of certain open facilities, 
sales to certain market development 
areas and others. 


4. Incentives designed with long 
range rather than short range ap- 
plication. They will be aimed at 
promoting the movement of the 
right goods, at the right time, in the 
right amounts, for the right applica- 
tion to further the best long range 
interests of the company and its 
customers. 


5. Incentives designed to reward 
all components of the marketing 
team, not just the field contact men. 


6. Incentives backed up by solid 
sales records, sound market analy- 
sis, realistic forecasts and projec- 
tions, and honest appraisal of the 
people involved. The incentives will 
be better because they will reflect 

Continued on page 182 





REACHED FOR . 
time and time again 


all year long! 
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Start 1958 right by advertising in this big, 
important January Directory Issue 


LASTING sales power. It’s yours when you 
advertise in AMERICAN ARTISAN’S Jan- 
uary Directory Number. 

Key dealers and wholesalers — those who do 
80% of the available business — receive this 
issue as part of their paid subscription. Being 
the field’s only complete Buyers’ Guide, it’s 
enthusiastically welcomed. And no wonder .. . 
look what it contains: 


(1) An alphabetical listing of all products used in 
Residential Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating, 
Sheet Metal Contracting, and manufacturers of 


each. 
(2) Names and addresses of all the manufacturers. 


(3) A listing of all known trade names, cross-referenced. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


(4) A guide to the products advertised in this issue 
and the manufacturers’ names. 

(5S) Normal editorial content of a regular issue to 
assure immediate cover-to-cover attention. 


(6) Valuable reference data in easy-to-use form. 


Each year over 200 advertisers use the Jan- 
uary Directory to make sure their product 
story “gets through” when buying decisions 
are being made, sources of supply investigated. 
Will you be among them in 1958? 

Nowhere can your advertising dollar be bet- 
ter invested. Take full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Plan now for a spread, an insert, or mul- 
tiple pages. Regular rates apply (not a 13th or 
extra-cost number). Closing date December 20. 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 








National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Richard C. Sickler, chairman of the board 


John C. Freeman, president 


niaaa news 


BOARD MEETING 


NIAA reaffirms 
faith in ‘File,’ 
sets record budget 


# The new NIAA board of direc- 
tors met in Toronto and (1) ap- 
proved the largest budget in the 
association’s history, (2) reaffirmed 
its confidence in the Media Data 
File, and (3) launched the annual 
membership drive. Specifically: 


1. The board okayed a budget of 
$173,750 for the coming year, up 
from $158,000. Most committees 
were alloted larger budgets. John 
C. Freeman, NIAA president, in ex- 
plaining the revised organization 
chart to the board, outlined five 
major areas of activities which will 
receive special emphasis during the 
year. These five areas are member- 
ship, communications, public rela- 
tions, education and services. 
George Frye, Doyle, Kitchen & 
McCormick, New York, and NIAA 
secretary-treasurer, reviewed the 
association’s financial situation and 
reported that NIAA is “in excellent 
health.” He said that as of Sept. 13, 
$55,304.95 had been received in dues 
by headquarters. This is $10,000 
more than reported last year at ap- 
proximately this same time. 





2. The board also reaffirmed its 
confidence in the concept of the 


Meanwhile, president Freeman 
has said there is no truth in two 
recent reports that Canadian mem- 
bers of the NIAA were hostile to 
the File. 

Mr. Freeman attributed the re- 
port concerning Canadian members 
to the fact that Canadian advertis- 
ers are unable to use the NIAA 
media form as it is now because the 
Canadian Circulation Audit Bureau 
does not provide a paid and con- 
trolled breakdown. Canadians can- 


not fill out the NIAA form without 
breaking CCAB rules. In addition, 
the NIAA form provides a circula- 
tion breakdown by states in the 
United States, but no comparable 
breakdown suitable for use in Can- 
ada. 

“This matter has been referred to 
the media practices committee,” 
said Mr. Freeman, “and a solution 
in all probability will be worked 
out. 

“It has nothing at all to do with 


a 
 F 
ye 


at fase 

Eye stopper . . A. P. Heiner, vice-president of public relations and traffic, Kaiser Steel 
Corp., describes new Kaiser “eye stopper’’ advertising campaign to Thomas G. Mona- 
han, Dozier-Eastman & Co. advertising agency at a meeting of the Southern California 
chapter of the NIAA. Ad shows little boy sliding down a steel sheet, with the lead 
line: ‘‘Magic carpet for a brighter future.” 


Media Data File, and instructed aes 
chairman of the board Richard C. 

Sickler, Du Pont, Wilmington, Del., 
to appoint a special committee to 
continue study and research on the 


File. 
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the Media Data File.” 


3. The board officially launched a 
drive to raise NIAA membership 
from its present 4,300 to 5,000 by 
Dec. 3, 1957. In the membership 
roundup, each of the local NIAA 
chapters throughout the United 
States and Canada has been as- 
signed a membership quota to be 
reached by December. 

These quotas have been deter- 
mined on a percentage increase for 
each chapter, which means that 
each chapter—large or small—has 
an equal chance to win a cash 
award. The chapter with the best 
performance in bringing in new 
members will win $250. Second best 
will receive $150; and third best, 
$100. 


4. The media practices committee, 
under chairman Richard H. Koehler, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pitts- 
burgh, reported that it is continuing 
to promote the use of the Media 
Data Form, recently granted ap- 
proval by the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. (The form 
has long been accepted by ABP and 
NBP.) 


5. Philip B. Allen, MacLean Hunter 
Publishing Co., Chicago, chairman 
of the education committee, outlined 
an ambitious five-point program for 
his committee: 

© Teams of three men each will be 
formed at. the individual chapter 
level. They will be made up of one 
man each from industry, agency 
and publishing. They will contact 
universities and colleges to meet 
with the advertising and marketing 
departments and explain the indus- 
trial advertising story. 

e There will be an over-all package 
given to each chapter on how given 
chapters can work better with col- 
leges in their geographical areas. 
e The education committee is 
working with Northwestern Uni- 
versity on a project financed by the 
Ford Foundation to develop a course 
in case studies of industrial sales, 
marketing and advertising problems. 
® The committee will continue to 
cooperate with “Inside Advertising 
Week” in New York. 

® The committee will send out a 
monthly newsletter to all chapters 
on educational activities. 


6. A spokesman for the clinics and 
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Advertising (men) at work . . Clem Kohlman (center), Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., and Herbert Peck of Hazard Advertising 
Co., watch as technician shoots first sequence of “Advertising 
at Work,” a slide film designed for showing to Cyanamid 
selling, research, packaging, credit, merchandising, product 
design and personnel employes. The 22-minute film was pre- 
viewed by the New York NIAA chapter, and prints are avail- 
able for showing to business groups, schools, etc. Send booking 
requests to Mr. Kohlman, American Cyanamid, 30 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York 30. 


seminars committee announced 
plans for a two-day management 
seminar this winter to discuss re- 
cruiting and training of personnel 
for industrial advertising depart- 
ments. Dates and site are not yet 
firm, but Princeton was suggested 
as one likely spot. 


NIAA chapters report 
election results 


Philadelphia . . William B. Daub, as- 
sistant manager for Industrial 
Products, Sun Oil Co., is new presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia chapter. 

Other officers are: John E. Sly, 
advertising manager. Photo Prod- 
ucts Dept., E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., vice-president; Earnest S. 
Kopecki, public relations and pro- 
motion manager, Selas Corp. of 
America, secretary; and William T. 
Scott, of the advertising and sales 
promotion department, Atlas Pow- 
der Co., treasurer. 


Pittsburgh . . New president of the 
Pittsburgh chapter is Harold Hoff- 
man, U. S. Steel Corp. 

Other new officers are: James C. 
Plunkett, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Co., vice-president; Robert S. Saal- 
field, Jr., Newsweek, associate vice- 
president; William H. Polk, Pitts- 
burgh Corning Co., treasurer; 
George W. Hartner, National Elec- 
tric Products Corp., secretary; and 
Polly Reilly, Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pa., recording secretary. 


Portland . . Members of the Port- 
land, Ore., chapter have elected 
Arthur E. Smith, owner of Arthur 
E. Smith Advertising Agency, 
president. 

Other officers: Lewis W. Krum- 
bein, promotion manager, Agency 
Lithograph Co., vice-president; 
Frank Schuster, advertising man- 
ager, Consolidated Freightways, 
secretary; and Ray Howerton, ad- 
vertising manager, Hyster Co., 
treasurer. 


Buffalo . . Clayt Stahlka, vice-presi- 
dent, Hoffman Printing, is new 
president of the Buffalo chapter. 
James C. Ritter, advertising man- 
ager, R. P. Adams Co., is new first 
vice-president; William Conner, Jr., 
account executive, Comstock & Co., 
second vice-president; MacGregor 
Wilson, advertising manager, Cur- 





tiss-Wright Corp., secretary; and 
John R. Owen, advertising man- 
ager, Buffalo Business, treasurer. 


Albany . . New Albany, N.Y. chap- 
ter president is Edward E. Oliver, 
transport and defense advertising 
manager, advertising and sales pro- 
motion department, General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Dana T. Hughes, public relations 
director, Alco Products, is vice- 
president; Howard J. Howe, ad- 
vertising manager, tape, Behr-Man- 
ning Co., Division of Norton Co., is 
treasurer; and Philip Voss, chair- 
man of the board, Woodard, Voss 
& Hevenor, is secretary. 


Hamilton . . J. K. Davy, assistant 
advertising manager, Steel Co. of 
Canada, is new president of the 
Hamilton, Ontario, chapter. 


Other chapter officers: J. Brittan, 


industrial advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Canadian West- 
inghouse Co., vice-president; R. 
Lansbury, account executive, Fer- 
res Advertising, secretary; and D. J. 
Johnstone, account executive, Fer- 
res Advertising, treasurer. 


Columbus . . New president of the 
Columbus chapter is Dan Byrd, ad- 
vertising manager, Dresser-Ideco 
Co. 

Other officers are: Tom Spence, 
Ebco Manufacturing Co., first vice- 
president; Bob Ransom, Tectum 
Corp., second vice-president; and 
Dick Kennard, Byer & Bowman 
Advertising Agency,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove to 
handle NIAA public relations 


= Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
New York advertising agency, has 


been chosen to handle public rela- 
tions for NIAA. 


According to A. R. Teifeld, vice- 
president of NIAA and director of 
advertising and public relations of 
Copperweld Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
one of the main objectives in the 
new program will be to “stress 
widely the importance of the cap- 
ital goods market and the men who 
are responsible for selling goods 
through advertising.” 


He went on to say that because 
of the changes that are taking place 
in industrial marketing, NIAA is 
in an important stage of its develop- 
ment and has reached the point 
where it must expand and improve 
its entire communications set-up. 
The present headquarters staff is 
not large enough to handle the 
additional work involved in this 
new and specialized activity. 





IM’ GALLERY 


C. A. Bryant: Knows problems 
of ad manager from both sides 


= C. A. Bryant, recently re-elected 
president of the Texas Gulf Coast 
chapter, NIAA, is a native Texan 
who brings a background in public 
relations and newspaper work to his 
job as an industrial ad manager. 

He has been advertising manager, 
Baroid Div., National Lead Co., 
Houston, rmanufacturer of oil field 
drilling muds and chemicals, for the 
past two years. A_ graduate of 


. - Names and faces in the news 


Southern Methodist University, he 
has been advertising manager of a 
Dallas weekly newspaper; advertis- 
ing production manager, Southwest 
Edition, Wall Street Journal, and 
advertising and business manager of 
a public relations agency magazine. 
Previous to his present position, he 
was assistant director of advertising 
and public relations for Mid-Con- 
tinent Supply Co., Texas manufac- 
turer of oil field supplies. 

Among his outside activities are 
the Southeast Texas Industrial Edi- 
tors Association (he is currently 
executive vice-president) and the 
Houston Advertising Club. He and 
Mrs. Bryant have two children. #8 


G. Lincoln Ryther: No 
one-sided adman he 


= G. Lincoln Ryther, who heads 
the NIAA’s Eastern New England 
chapter, is a man who has viewed 
the industrial advertising scene 
from several vantage points—as an 
industrial ad manager, agency ac- 
count executive and as an adman in 
the printing field. 

At present advertising manager 
for Lewis-Shepard Products, Wa- 


tertown, Mass., manufacturer of 
trucks and materials handling 
equipment, he has served as ad 
manager for Compo Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp., Boston, and vice-presi- 
dent and account executive for 
Meissner & Co., Boston. Earlier ex- 
perience in printing and the techni- 
cal publishing field have added to 
his grasp of the technical and visual 
aspects of advertising. 

Mr. Ryther’s favorite hobby is 
designing small homes, one in par- 
ticular at the moment—his own—in 
Sudbury, Mass., which he, his wife 
and three youngsters hope to move 
into soon. 3 
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The atomic Reactor Pressure Vessel for Duquesne Light's Shipping- 
port Plant is 33 feet high with an inside diameter of 9 feet, and 


81/,-inch walls. It will house the uranium core when the plant 


becomes operative late this year. Photo by Robert Yarnall Richi 
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In the electric power industry ... 


Is your product 


in the “big picture”? 


What assurance is there, when the switch is thrown on America’s 
first full-scale atomic power station, that it won’t sizzle and quit? 
What guarantee that the mountain of financial resources, time, and 
talent invested won’t bring forth a mouse? It will work, of course, 
but how do they know? 


Assurance lies in an unobtrusive, undersize, but highly important 
item known as the “pilot operation.” It duplicates precisely all 
essentials of full-scale design, avoids costly errors, insures success 
of the project. As an operating principle for protecting investment 
the pilot operation finds widespread backing throughout industry 
and business — has been found by many companies to be particu- 
larly adaptable to protecting their corporate investment in adver- 
tising. They use it in this manner . 


First, recognizing that without media readership, advertising just 
doesn’t advertise, they list the essential people they want their 
advertising to talk to—usually their own best customers and 
prospects, Then they ask them openly, “What business publications 
do you read? Which one do you find most useful?” Three compa- 
nies in the electric power industry just completed such “pilot opera- 
tions.” From their nearly 3,000 respondents this picture of busi- 
nesspaper usefulness was developed . . 


Consulting engr. firm ES EW 76.4, 


Eee 4 *All other industry publications 23.6% 

Switchgear manufacturer OR OMe EW 68.7% 
; rely *All other industry pubs. 31.3% 

Pole line hdwr. mfgr. EW 67.8% 


* 
* Among the first four. All other industry pubs. 32.2% 


These are the pilot operations by which many firms in this industry 
protect their advertising investment — insure the existence of read- 
ership, without which no advertising program can hope to succeed, 
Your Electrical World representative will show you the complete 
studies, identify the companies, help you plan your own if you 
wish. Why not look into this practical way of safeguarding your 
investment in advertising to the electric power industry? 


_ Electrical 
~ World ~ 
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CIEN 


CANADA'S 
BEST-READ 
NEW PRODUCTS 
MAGAZINE 


Because: 
|. It has a thorough coverage of all 
industries. * 


. It gives readers more new prod- 
ucts reviews. 7 


. It has more advertisers { 7 
* Manufacturing 15,237 and 
Service 3,323, a total of 18,- 
560 copies. Basic plant cover- 
age is to 11,633 manufactur- 
ing plants that produce 
96.4%, of all factory ship- 
ments. 
Nearly twice as much new 
product information as either 
of the other two papers — 
oftener than any other Ca- 
nadian industrial publication 
18,500 twice a month. 
t In the first six months of 1957, 
CIEN printed 10% more ad- 


vertising units than the two | 


next new products 
combined. 


FREE TO ADVERTISERS 

Ask for: NIAA Report; CIEN ‘57 
Canadian Market Data Sheets; Re- 
port Purchases by Readers; Editorial 
Requirements; List of Major Distribu- 
tors. 


papers 


ete 


ms 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Gardenvale, Que. 


Telegrams, express: Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, Que. Representa- 
tives in all major U.S. industrial 
regions 
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IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 


in their fields. 


Forestry, Lumber and Wood Products Industries 


Capital outlay to hit billion-dollar mark 


Marketing problems stimulate industry integration 


Wood substitutes reduce profit margins 


Productive capacity expanding 


Promotion activities gaining on unified basis 


By H. Jay Bullen 


= Heavy capital expenditures and 
unified, nation-wide promotion ac- 
tivities are two of the significant 
trends in the forestry, lumber and 
wood products industries. 
Production is running 10% below 
last year and is expected to finish 
the year at about the same level. 
Over-all, reactions to the slow- 
down are mixed within the indus- 
try. Most lumber manufacturers be- 
lieve 1957 will be a fairly profitable 
year, but that profits and volume of 
sales will be less than in 1956. 
Basic industry components cov- 
ered in this report are: establish- 
ments engaged in operating timber 
tracts, forest nurseries and refor- 
estation services; logging camps— 
which cut timber and pulpwood; 


| sawmills and similar enterprises en- 


lumber and 
and estab- 


gaged in producing 
wood basic materials; 


| lishments engaged in manufacturing 


finished articles made entirely or 
mainly of wood or wood-base sub- 


| stitutes. 


Who supplied the facts . . 


Capital expenditures . . Signif- 
icantly increased capital expendi- 
tures are one of the most important 
trends within the industry. 

An industry spokesman com- 
mented: “Much is heard of large 
capital expenditures in other ma- 
jor industries, but not much about 
the vast sums spent by the forest 
industry for new mills and equip- 
ment.” 

Another spokesman pointed out: 
“As a means of lowering costs and 
increasing profits (lumber manufac- 
turers) have shown a conspicuous 
willingness to invest substantial 
sums of money in machinery and 
equipment to accomplish that pur- 
pose.” 

The table on page 82 shows 
the 1957 capital expenditures of 
43 major lumber companies. The 
money will buy a number of dif- 
ferent items: new mills, machinery, 
equipment—and roads. 

Projecting these figures on a na- 
tional scale, assuming that other 
companies are making capital ex- 
penditures on the same scale, the 


Continued on page 82 


Facts for this article were supplied by Roch Bradshaw, publisher, 
C. C. Crow Publications, Inc.; J. F. Burrell, general manager and editor, 
The Wood Worker and Veneers-Plywood; Jim Conroy, president, Conroy 
Publishing Corp.; W. E. Crosby, editorial director, The Lumberman and 
The Timberman; Stanley F. Horn, editor, Southern Lumberman; J. F. Koel- 
lisch, editor and manager, Wood & Wood Products; E. McDaniel, editor, 
Wood Working Digest; Dean F. Sherman, editor, The Lumberman. 





HOW RESEARCH IS CHANGING YOUR MARKETS. . . 


Something to Remember in ’58 Schedule-making ! 


Product development, growing out of snow- All this for $165 to $175 per month! 
balling industrial research, is creating new products 


and new markets for you faster and faster. Details? Send for complete Data File including 


NEW IEN Plan and NEW NIAA Report. 


This speed-up increases the need of buyers for 
the product news reporting of Industrial 
Equipment News. And the more rapid changes 
in your markets resulting from all these new 
industrial products intensify your need as a 
seller for the all-industry saturation 

of IEN... because... 


IEN automatically puts you in touch with all 
newly-developing markets while amplifying 
your coverage of all presently-existing markets. 





Thomas Publishing Company 
...461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y....Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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If Your Product 
or Service 
Contributes to 
Worker Safety... 


STUDY 
THIS 
CHART! 
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Type of Circulation 





Paid Circulation 





Rate per 1,000 





Renewal Rate 





Plants Reached 





Advertising Pages (1956) 





Circulation Growth 
(15 years) 





Editorial Pages (1956) 


Advertisers know . . . figures prove 
. .. the magazine that dominates 


\ ATI 0 r AL the safety field is 


SAFETY NEWS 


Far ahead 
statistically ... even further 
ahead in prestige! 
A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
PUBLICATION 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 80 


industry as a whole will spend close 
to or in excess of $1 billion before 
the year ends. 


Industry integration . . Tobog- 
ganing lumber prices, beginning in 
the spring of 1956 and still con- 
tinuing, are just one of the factors 
forcing industry integration. 

The integration trend follows two 
directions: major companies are 
consolidating their timber holdings 
—to capitalize on the profit ad- 
vantages of year-around operations; 
and increasing numbers of both 
large and small timber owners are 
expanding the scope of internal op- 
erations—doing their own falling 
work, for example—instead of sell- 
ing the timber on a stumpage basis. 

Situations of this type—existing 
organizations relying less on outside 
contractors and more on themselves 
—is what brings the over-all indus- 
try into the market for new ma- 
chinery and equipment. With new 
equipment and more efficient pro- 
duction techniques, the industry 
hopes to widen the presently-un- 
comfortable margin between costs 
and profits. 

An example is seen in the small- 
er-size mills. More and more of 
them are expanding their operations 
through the use of chippers, bark- 
ers and veneer lathes. This results 


in a greater volume of saleable 
products being obtained, with con- 
siderably less wood waste. 


Wood and wood substitutes . . 
Plastics, steel and aluminum have 
cut sharply into the demand for 
wood in home construction. To com- 
bat this, the industry is relying on 
some of its own fabricated prod- 
ucts. 


@ Plywood, which is gaining addi- 
tional favor with users as the use 
of prefabricated components con- 
tinues to increase. 


e Particle board—a fabricated ma- 
terial made of wood chips and 
flakes, panel-pressed with resin 
binders. 


e Finger-jointed boards—short 
(scrap) wood made into long boards 
by end-to-end joining. 

Emphasis on the production and 
sale of these wood-base substitutes 
is expected to accomplish a two- 
fold purpose: regain at least part 
of the market now held by non- 
wood substitutes; and push the in- 
dustry profit margin upward to a 
more comfortable level, without 
substantially raising prices. 

These developments are also part 
of what one editor described as: 
“ |. . a strong and continuing tend- 
ency among lumber manufacturers 
in the direction of further mecha- 
nization and automation of their 
manufacturing costs.” 





eee ccccns $20,000,000 
1,681,000 
400,000 
3,500,000 
500,000 
449,500 
100,000 
1,901,000 
9,000,000 
6,020,000 
50,000 
177,850 


twenty southern lumber companies. 








How much 43 companies will spend 


*This figure represents 1957 capital expenditures to be made by a group of 


$ 4,000,000 
150,000 
200,000 
100,000 

3,440,000 
4,500,000 
820,000 
900,000 
350,000 
100,000 
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* 20,000,000 





$85,339,350 


Source: The Timberman 











Expanding production . . Timber 
is now growing faster than it is 
being cut. Genetical forestry is re- 
ceiving considerable attention. The 
techniques of growing better trees, 
faster, are important to the indus- 
try as well as our national econ- 
omy. 


Promotion activities . . In view 
of the many unfavorable condi- 
tions existing—low profit margin, 
high productive capacity, strong 
competition from non-wood sub- 
stitutes—industry leaders indicate 
an increasing concern over the 
painful lack of concerted efforts to 
promote, merchandise and adver- 
tise their industry. 

One editor sums it up this way: 

“Without doubt the most impor- 
tant national trend in lumber this 
year has been its awakening to the 
urgent need for an all-out, nation- 
wide merchandising and advertis- 
ing program. 

“Steadily softening demand and 
prices have played a big part in 
this awakening, plus the fact that 
steel, plastics and aluminum are 
making a determined drive to cap- 
ture the housing business.” 

Another spokesman commented: 
“The most significant trend in the 
lumber manufacturing industry is 
the awakening to a realization that 
the industry faces some very vig- 
orous competition from the man- 
ufacturers of other building ma- 
terials and that a greatly accele- 
rated trade promotion and indus- 
try advertising program is vitally 
needed.” 

The trend toward self-promo- 
tion has already gained consider- 
able momentum. As_ mentioned 
above, impetus comes not only from 
a low profit margin but also from 
decreased demand in the face of 
steadily increasing productive ca- 
pacity. 

Leaders in the industry are turn- 
ing to market research as one of 
the first steps to solving their prob- 
lem. Within the industry, trade as- 
sociations are spearheading the pro- 
motional and advertising programs. 
As a starting point, attempts are 
being made to sell homes of wood 
to the public. To support the pro- 
gram, efforts are being made to 
enlist financial aid from every 
branch of the industry. ® 
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The Greatest Name. in Forging Hamers 











With Steel Processing and Conversion 


you buy full technological coverage 
of the steel fabricating industries 





Your advertising budget is buying full technological coverage 
of the steel fabricating market when you use Steel Processing 
and Conversion. It reaches over 7,500 key buying authorities 
each month. Circulation is audited by BPA. 

Steel Processing and Conversion is recognized as the tech- 
nological authority for the steel fabricating industries. It’s 
edited exclusively for operating personnel in plants and shops 
engaged in the forging, pressworking, heat treating, stamping, 
forming, welding and conversion of steel. No other business 
publication covers the forging and stamping industries so thor- 
oughly yet so economically. 

Your best advertising buy is Steel Processing and Conversion 
if you sell to fabricators of steel. It’s the publication they read 
and rely upon. 

For full information on how you can put the selling ability of 
Steel Processing and Conversion to work for you, write or phone: 


STEEL PROCESSING 
and CONVERSION 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
624 Grant Building e« Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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WIDE, WIDE INTERESTS 


eering serves them ALL! 


e NOW a single weekly magazine serves all the major interests of 
men engaged in product design, research and development 


» Authoritative editorial content assures INTENSIVE READERSHIP 


Covers in depth key product development personnel 
at all levels of PRODUCT PLANNING 


Rapidly INCREASING CIRCULATION gives 
you extra benefits 


Greatly improved VISIBILITY for your message 


Choose the BEST EDITORIAL ATMOSPHERE 
for your advertising 


Vastly expanding sales potential for your products 
in the ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET 


now you need only 


' 


@ RESEARCH 


to sell the product planners throughout 


DEVELOPMENT 


the Original Equipment Market > _—__ a eee 





He runs the only His name is David Kinsler. 


He distills writing! Every 


distillery in the line in all ten IPC maga- 


zines goes through his still. 


When it comes out, it’s 


business press DISTILLED WRITING. 








Why Distilled Writing? Mr. Reader is a busy man. If he read 
everything that crosses his desk, he’d never get his job done. 
So, he picks magazines that are easy to read. 

To make sure, he reads Industrial Publishing Corporation maga- 
zines. The editorial is distilled—extra words, but none of the facts 
are squeezed out. What’s left makes clear, concise, bright reading. 
Distilled Writing makes articles shorter, makes room for more 
articles to attract more readers...lets readers get the facts quicker. 


Results: Better readership for Industrial Publishing Corporation 
magazines, more value for your advertising dollar. 


The Industrial Publishing Corporation 


812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio e« SUperior 1-9622 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO *« LOS ANGELES * ROCHESTER * LONDON © ROME 


S IC 
PUBLISHERS OF Look for magazines S 
* FLOW - FLOW DIRECTORY - MATERIAL HANDLING ILLUSTRATED : PRECISION METAL MOLDING with these identifying Sino 


* INDUSTRY & WELDING ~ APPLIED HYDRAULICS - WELDING ILLUSTRATED « OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS symbols -_ Registered 
* THE FLUID POWER DIRECTORY - MASTER CATALOG OF AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION T d k f Th 
+ THE WELDING DIRECTORY - MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES - AERONAUTICAL PURCHASING vaste erscapenpe Toles ‘a 

* COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING Industrial Publishing Corporation 
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Below is 


which ad 
attracted 
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SMITH 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE COMBINATION 


Each journal serves but one 
segment of this $10 billion 


erage. (8,600 total copies.) 


THE WOOD-WORKER 


(since 1882) serves only the 
area of solid-wood fabrica- 
tion and utilization. Use it 
alone, or in combination with 
Veneers and Plywood. The 
top service journal for wood- 
workers—compare subserip- 
tion renewal rates. 


VENEERS AND PLYWOOD 


THE S. H. SMITH COMPANY 


(since 1907) serves only the 
area of plywood and veneer 
production and utilization. 
The exclusive service journ- 
al for U. $. producers, and 
for utilization interests such 
az furniture and cabinet 
factories, etc. 


2230 North Meridian Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





more readers? 


# Although both ads scored rela- 
tively well, the vertical ad ranked 
high with a large clear illustration 
of the product attracting 32% 
“noted” and 9% “read most,” com- 
pared to 25% “noted” and 8% 
“read most” for the sideways ad. 
The regular Fram up and down 
layout was simple and compact with 
color serving a more functional use 
by silhouetting the product name 
and directing the eye to the prod- 


«D 


on page 87 





Ww 


uct—all factors producing higher 
readership. 

The uniqueness of the sideways 
ad did not seem to initially attract 
more men, but it is interesting to 
note the similar “read most” scores 
indicating that regardless of layout 
there is a certain percentage of 
people who read due to interest in 
the product. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


Fram 
(Vertical) 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





Per cent of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


32 28 ) 
200 187 225 








: ; 4 
; ‘ a 


Fram 
(Horizontal) 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





Per cent of Readers 25 22 8 


Cost Ratios 


Ww Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


8 Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


147 





readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 

Cost Ratio iells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 


R) Read Most denotes the per cent of 
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THESE 75 COMPANIES HAVE INVESTED AN AVERAGE OF $20,000 EACH IN 1957 TO 


make it 
as easy 
as possible 


for active buyers to find out what they want to know 
about products they need. Fifty-seven of these companies 
have been clients of Sweet’s Catalog Service for 20 or more years. 


Sweet's Catalog Service division — F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Sweet's catalog services include catalog design; catalog printing; the maintenance of pre- 
filed catalog collections, for continuing and instant accessibility, in carefully qualified 
offices throughout the building and industrial markets. In 1957 — a total of 53,954,000 
catalog copies are being maintained by Sweet's for 1,740 companies, in more than 
110,000 offices. 
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From design theory 
through the dep th-editing 








450 ton Baker automatic plastics molding 
press, now in use in an automobile factory, 
represents one of the initial applications of 
static control circuits designed with the use 
of Boolean Algebra — as discussed in a 
series of articles in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 
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to design practice 


of... Electrical 
Manufacturing 


BOOLEAN ALGEBRA%, as a tool for design- 
ing electrical circuits, was comparatively un- 
known in 1954. Unknown, that is, until 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING ran an article 
titled “Boolean Algebra: New Tool for Circuit 
Designers.” Within 3 months 5,204 engineer- 
readers — a broad cross-section of the reader- 
ship of ELEcTRICAL MANUFACTURING — wrote 
for reprints of the article. The seed of a big 
design idea was planted! 

Next editorial step came in 1956 — a depth 
article on applying Boolean Algebra to the 
design of switching circuits. Over 6,500 indi- 
vidual reprint requests this time! The seed 
had taken root! 

*The science of symbols denoting logical propositions and their 


combination according to certain rules which correspond to the 
laws of logic. 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING 


This year . . . fruition. An actual case history 
of how Beslean Algebra was used in the de- 
sign of a static control circuit for a complex 
plastic molding press. (see photo) 

The 3 year period from a mathematical 
theory to a practical design tool is not unusual 
in the engineering of advanced electrically 
operated products. Impulse decisions are 
rarities. Every aspect of product development 
...even specifying nuts and bolts .. . calls for 
exacting evaluation, testing and re-testing. 

Every month ELectricaAL MANUFACTURING 
cultivates its engineer-readers with this calibre 
of editorial fare. Provide less and you risk the 
readership that makes advertising effective! 


Electrical 
Vlanufacturing 


SS” 


in the field of electrically operated products 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY Publishers to Industry Since 1892 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Wanted: Firm 
With Explaining 
Job To Do 


Not every sales manager has 

a lot of explaining to do in order 
to move his product. 

But those with technical goods 
to sell to technical buyers 
generally do. 


Industry buys to problems 

— not to tastes or emotions. 
And how you and your product 
can solve the erade’ e’s problems 
takes explaining. 


Industrial explaining is 

done in many ways: 

by salesmen; by correspondence; 
by demonstration — and 

by authoritative technical articles 
in trade, business 

and professional magazines. 


This last technique reaches 

the greatest number of prospects 
for the least expenditure 

of time and money. 

But it takes two forces you have 
to provide and co-ordinate. 


First, it takes the brains of your 
application engineers. 


Second, it takes a writing team 
which knows both your 
technology and what the editors 
are seeking to print. 


That’s our function for 20 clients. 
We're neither ad agency nor 
general PR counsel. We’re 

in business only to serve 

firms with explaining jobs to do. 


Start Now 


Test the method. Commit 
yourself only on a trial basis. 
Most of our clients started 
just that way — 

and doubled up the activity 
after the first year. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Editerial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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| WASHINGTON 


WANT HIGH TARIFFS 








Protectionists to 
fight reciprocal 
trade renewal 


= From the amount of advance 
spadework which is underway, the 
Eisenhower administration obvious- 
ly feels that the battle for renewal 
of the government’s reciprocal trade 
treaty program in Congress next 
spring is far from won. 

With protectionist sentiment on 
the rise, the program escaped dras- 
tic revision in the House three years 
ago by a single vote. Since then 
the influx of textiles and raw ma- 
terials from abroad has probably 
alienated enough votes so that pro- 
tectionists will carry the day unless 
the administration rallies new sup- 
port. 

According to Commerce Depart- 
ment estimates, about 9% of our 
production of movable goods goes 
into the export market. The ad- 
ministration feels that business has 
a tremendous stake in the debate 
over tariff programs; but experience 
shows that business men who ben- 
efit in the abstract from foreign 
trade are a lot less militant than 
those who can confront their con- 
gressmen and show a bloody nose 
or black eye. 


Search for support. . In an effort 
to arouse some business support, 
assistant secretary of commerce 
Henry Kearns has been doing the 
convention circuit. He even braved 
one of the major centers of pro- 
tectionism, the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, in an effort 
to convince business men that any 
breakdown in efforts now underway 
to reduce trade barriers would hurt 
the United States more than any 
other nation. 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


Since 1953, he points out, ex- 
ports exclusive of military pro- 
grams have increased from $12.3 
billion in 1953 to $20 billion rate 
so far in 1957. At the same time, im- 
ports increased only from $10.9 bil- 
lion to $12.6 billion for 1956. 

As the world’s biggest exporting 
nation, he says it is in the best 
interest of our whole economy to 
work toward free trade. On the 
other hand, he tries to sweeten the 
pill for the hardship industries by 
promising that no U.S. industry will 
be left in jeopardy if it can show 
that is suffers from unfair foreign 
competition. 


"Back to Congress’ . . One of the 
chief targets of the protectionists 
is the “General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade,’ (GATT), a mul- 
tilateral agreement binding the 
participating nations to give most- 
favored-nation treatment to a long 
list of commodities. 

Hard hit domestic industries, par- 
ticularly in the textile and chemical 
fields, insist that GATT surrenders 
control of our tariffs to an inter- 
national committee. Their chief aim 
is the adoption of laws bringing 
tariff power “back to Congress” 
where it rested before the recipro- 
cal tariff program got underway in 
1934. 

Mr. Kearns meets this challenge 
by replying that the United States 
is really the biggest beneficiary of 
GATT. Admittedly, over 90% of all 
our dutiable imports are now sub- 
ject to tariffs which have been re- 
duced in some cases as much as 
75%. On the other hand, he con- 
tends, these concessions have been 
instrumental in opening foreign 
markets for U.S. products. 

Of greater importance, he points 
out that GATT prevents foreign 
nations from using embargoes, 

Continued on page 94 
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is the perfect paper for 
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» 
WRITE for the Polychrome Porttolio the 
: containing paper samples and | APPLETON COATED 
"specimens of attractive jobs PAPER COMPANY 


printed on Polychrome. a if 1203 North Meade Street 
~ ; Appleton, Wisconsin 
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| WASHINGTON .. 

START YOUR continued from p. 92 
quotas or other barriers unless 
they can show that an unfavorable 


balance of payments makes the ac- 


PROFITS CAMPAIGN eee 
“Our business men don’t need 

special government support to com- 

# T k A R EC 0 G N | 1 FD pete for world markets,” he argues, 
“but they do need an opportunity 


to compete fairly, subject only to 


| normal tariff limitations. Through 

| GATT we encourage international 
trading conditions which give pri- 
vate business men wide scope to 
compete.” 


Ike shows sympathy . . Even if 
MAINTENANCE is an advertiser's joy. It pene- they can't kill the reciprocal trade 


atin program altogether, protectionists 
trates a $15 billion market. It covers 50,000 welll gethiitile te Wllitng \o settle 


maintenance engineers in all manufactur- See t- eieient Ghish weald 
ing and service industries, commercial and prevent the president from over- 


overnment buildings. Its editorial treats riding tariff increase recommenda- 
g g tions of the Tariff Commission. 


every type of maintenance problem, wins re- hah ede ton om teed bn 
spect for its time-saving comprehensive dustry goes to the Tariff Commis- 
brevity. Its readership and usership result in sion if it faces disastrous foreign 


i iri i ition. But in all too many 
to 10,000 inquiries an issue from the mar- competition 
ni °, . * cases, a victory at the Tariff Com- 


ket's most authoritative buyers. Its advertis- mith, thencteak sea aves 
ing growth confirms its value — an average by a presidential veto. 


gain of over 100 pages a year since 1952. Of late, the president has been 
somewhat more sympathetic to re- 


START YOUR 1958 CAMPAIGN WITH THE quests for protection. Currently, 


for example, he has indicated he 
JANUARY SHOW ISSUE OF MAINTENANCE See a 


* . on lead and zinc just as soon as 
(Covering the 9th National Plant ec Stace Coadnlinaianc anid Germedt 


Maintenance & Engineering Show) dis sateen: Sec: he 
recommendations which were made 


= (and vetoed) in 1954. 
pa In all too many instances, how- 


ever, congressmen have come to 

feel that tariff relief simply on the 

merits of a case, is hard to get. 
Mes ots 5 Phe When the situation gets bad enough, 
as it did in bicycles, watches, and 
now in lead and zinc, the White 
House responds. But all too often a 
combination of political pressure 
and shrewd public relations have 
been required to get relief even 


though the case for protection has 
eigeba been fully demonstrated to the 
Livery ANGE | satisfaction of the Tariff Commis- 

> | sion. 


UIPMENT~TOOLS—MATERIALS—METHODS 


voc mance. @ Ciera mee | 


MAINTENANCE SHOW EXHIBITORS | 
‘a MAINTENANCE CONFERENCE PROGRAM . aias _ Warning signs .. As the heat of 
battle rises over renewal of the 
trade program, the administration 


ta fet ae tal eee MO a ey emee nee maein | may find it convenient to argue 
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that the United States actually can’t 
afford to risk its foreign markets 
at a time when domestic demand 
for manufactured goods shows signs 
of tapering off. 

Some of the important factors 
contributing to current prosperity 
already have dipped below 1956 
levels, and new orders placed with 
manufacturers are running about 
10% below November, 1956. The 
administration would hardly feel 
complacent about any development 
which endangers some of the more 
than 4 million jobs which are 
credited to export trade. 

In an effort to demonstrate the 
injury we must absorb in the event 
trade is curtailed, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce points out, for 
example, that Japan is a good cus- 
tomer for U.S. goods, as well as a 
tough competitor. In fact, Japan’s 
purchases from the United States, 
which have been increasing rapid- 
ly, have made it second only to 
Canada as a customer for our goods. 


No down-turn seen . . Despite the 
sluggish performance of the econ- 
omy this fall, experienced govern- 
ment analysts are reluctant to be- 
lieve that a business down-turn of 
significance is in sight for 1958. 

Investment in plant and equip- 
ment has leveled off, and turned 
slightly downward since early this 
year. But total outlay for construc- 
tion continues to break records, and 
undoubtedly will so long as unu- 
sually high expenditure by private 
industry continues at a time when 
government agencies at all levels 
are finding it necessary to go ahead 
with long-postponed investments in 
highways, schools and other public 
works. 

More important than that, how- 
ever, analysts point out that pur- 
chases by consumers have been 
steady, and somewhat stronger 
throughout the year. And inven- 
tories are generally in extremely 
good shape. All in all, they concede 
that the factors which resuited in 
the inflationary boom of 1955-56 
are not what they were. But they 
find it difficult to believe a marked 
decline in business can occur at 
a time when Americans are de- 
manding and buying a steadily in- 
creasing quantity of goods and 
services. * 





Plastics World 
Readership 
Soars To 


inquiries 

to recent issue 
surpass 
previous months 
records — 


b 


place 

readership 

and 

buyer interest 

at all-time 

high! 

Here’s black and white 
evidence that Plastics 
World produces reader- 
ship and response from 
the top decision-makers 
in the plastics industry 
and all industries using 
plastics. We invite you 
to examine a representa- 


tive list of their names, 
titles and companies. 


A Cleworth Publication 


Circulation: Over 30,000 
CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC., ONE RIVER ROAD, COS COB, CONN. 
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Offices in packages 
is goal of co-op 
marketing plan 


Selling complete systems of 
equipment in one “package” unit 
is a recent trend in the industrial 
field. Remington Rand Div. of 
Sperry Rand Corp., New York, 
which sells “packaged offices,” has 
carried the trend one step further 
by joining with another company 
to increase the contents of the pack- 
age. 

Remington Rand—which manu- 
factures office equipment, business 
machines and office furniture, and 
sells them in complete packages— 


has entered into this cooperative 
marketing plan with E. F. Hauser- 
man Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of prefabricated, movable office 
partitions. Under terms of the 
agreement, both companies will 
continue to sell and service their 
own products but will cooperate 
wherever possible in advertising 
and sales promotion. 

According to Hauserman offi- 
cials, the company anticipates an 
expanded market for its new di- 
vider wall through recommenda- 
tions of the Remington Rand sales 
force. The new low-level partition- 
ing is designed to increase office 
efficiency by decreasing distractions 
and providing semi-private work 
space. 


Complete . . Unique agreement between Remington Rand and E. F. Hauserman Co., 
permits marketing of complete office units. Office shown above is equipped with 
Remington Rand furniture and business machines, Hauserman movable partitioning. 
Both companies will sell and service own products. 
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Helps prospect make up own 
mind among competitors 


One of the newer industries which 
has already become highly com- 
petitive is that of office photocopy- 
ing equipment. A number of proc- 
esses are available and the office 
purchasing agent is often faced 
with a complicated problem of se- 
lection. 

Peerless Photo Products, Shore- 
ham, N.Y., has turned the competi- 
tive aspect to its own advantage by 
offering the prospect a handy guide 
for comparison of different proc- 
esses. Peerless, which makes Dri- 
Stat silver-transfer process photo- 
copy machines, is distributing a 
standard size file folder where the 
prospect can keep samples and lit- 
erature on Peerless’ and competi- 
tors’ equipment. 

One side of the opened out fold- 
er contains a handy pocket for 
filing this information. Opposite the 
pocket is a point-by-point check- 
list of the various performance fea- 
tures the buyer is likely to want. 
The checklist has separate columns 
so that the prospect can enter the 
photo copy company’s name at the 
top and check off his product’s ad- 
vantages in the squares provided 
below. 

Peerless has already checked off 
its advantages in the first column 
but, to prove the fairness of its ap- 
proach, blank spaces have been 
left at the bottom of the checklist 
for the prospect to add any indi- 
vidual requirements which he might 
have. 


Wolverine mailer designed 
to soothe frustrations 


Wolverine Tube, which sends 
many unusual direct mail pieces, 
has come up with one designed to 
release the purchasing agent’s pet- 
ty frustrations in a harmless sort 
of a way—and, meanwhile, keep 
him constantly reminded of 
Wolverine’s existence. 

The Detroit company, a division 
of Calumet & Hecla, is mailing a 
four-page piece on heavy cardboard 
with a cover sketch of a cart before 
a horse. Headline above states, 
“Reason! Heck, there isn’t any rea- 
son. It’s just company policy.” 

The cover, designed as a minia- 

Continued on page 97 











CHICAGO .... is built of beautiful lake 
shore parks, boulevards and skyscrapers. 
Industry, however, is the heart-throb 

of this, America’s most diversified industrial 
center. Located in the hub of a vast 
transportation network—hundreds 

of manufactured products including 
television sets, housewares, metal 

wares, machinery, tin cans and railroad 
equipment are shipped out each day. 
Behind these products over 1000 Chicago 
tool engineers are making intricate buying 
decisions each day—decisions with a bearing 
on the sale of your industrial product. 


The Tool 


These tool engineers constantly study all types 


of technical papers, books, and magazines. 
Most important among these is his own 
professional publication, THE TOOL 
ENGINEER, solely dedicated to solving his 
day-by-day problems. Studying it is not 

a hit-or-miss proposition—he reads it 

in the quiet of his study (over 80% request 
home delivery). He often finds the 

solution to nagging production problems 

in his own magazine. Next time the 


solution may be a product like yours. 


Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS, ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVE., DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 








“REASON! 


just Company Policy. 


ere isn’? any reason. 


3% 


Desk piece with a dig . . Horse, harnessed in reverse, appears on Wolverine’s push- 
out mailer. Card can be removed from mailer and mounted for display, reverse side 


reminds prospects to call Wolverine. 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 96 


ture billboard, is perforated so that 
it can be removed and mounted on 
two push-out legs appearing on 
page 3 of the mailer. 

The harassed p.a., who mounts 
the sign and uses it (maliciously or 
otherwise) as a desk piece, is also 
bound to be reminded now and 
then of Wolverine. The reverse side 
of the card informs him in bold 
display type that “Opportunity’s 
knocking . . . to save! and save! and 
save! ... just call Wolverine Tube!” 


Progress report—in photos— 
tells construction story 


It takes months to construct a 
publishing plant and many people 
in far flung places may be inter- 
ested in its progress. 

The Austin Co., Cleveland, O., 
engineers and builders, has taken 
advantage of this interest with a 
picture postcard progress report. 
The company, now in the process of 
building a new plant for the Cleve- 
land Press, has compiled a mailing 
list of prospects and other inter- 
ested persons, who are sent periodic 
post cards bearing photographs of 
the plant construction progress to 
date. The mailing goes to members 
of Austin’s own organization as well 
as to interested persons in related 
fields. 

Half of the reverse side of the 
card is left blank for the name and 
address; the other half contains a 


brief sketch of the latest progress 
pictured in the photograph. A re- 
cent card bears the following in- 
formation: 

“In the last 30 days, this project 
has really moved. We have in- 
creased our field force 50%, built 
60,000 sq. ft. of forms for concrete, 
put in place 320,000 Ibs. of steel 
reinforcing rods and poured 1,666 
yds. of concrete—equivalent to a 
concrete floor 100 ft. wide and 1,000 
ft. long. 

“You are invited to come and see 
the job for yourself any time you 
are in Cleveland. The Lakefront 
Airport, shown in the upper right 
hand corner of the photograph, is 
only a stone’s throw away.” 


Mail piece offers unusal 
giveaway—a postmark 


How do you keep a direct mail 
program within a small budget and 
still make it unusual? The Building 
Materials Div. of Frederic B. 
Stevens, Inc., Detroit, did it with 
an inexpensive mailing built around 
the 3c stamp on the envelope. 

Architects are the first line of 
prospects for the division’s structur- 
al glazed tile and face brick. Hence, 
when the U.S. Post Office an- 
nounced that it would issue acom- 
memorative stamp on the 100th an- 
niversary of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, Stevens saw 
an opportunity. 

A letter, announcing the com- 
memorative stamp, was sent to each 
prospect before the actual issue 
date. The letter contained a re- 
production of the stamp and told 
prospects they would soon receive 
a “first day cover” (a stamp col- 
lectors’ term for an envelope con- 
taining a new stamp postmarked 
“First Day of Issue”). 

Prospects were advised to “keep 
it and allow it to grow in value 
during the coming years.” A post- 
script to the letter reminded the 
prospects to call Stevens when they 
needed brick, tile or masonry saw 
blades. 

The first day cover arrived two 
days later bearing an announce- 
ment card calling attention to the 
“First Day of Issue” postmark over 
the stamp on the envelope. * 


i Design and Construction of the new Cleveland Press Building is by 
th Sale The Austin Company with National Headquarters in Clevetand, 


Up to date . . Picture post cards, like the one above, from The 
Austin Co., Cleveland builder, keep mailing list informed of 
company’s progress on new Cleveland Press plant. Photo, 
message on reverse side, change with each mailing, keep 
reader up to date. 
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usership... 


the difference between readers and 


Usership is the step beyond readership. It has two factors. 
First, attracting the right kind of reader, hungry for new 
ideas, energetic, action-minded. Second, powerful ideas 
and information that will set him in motion. 


STEEL has Usership, because STEEL is written for just 
this kind of reader—moves readers to action in just 
this way. A case in point: STEEL’s report on “‘Business 
Communications’’, introducing procedures adopted by 
some 300 metalworking companies that we know about. 


Usership means action. That is why advertisers are 
placing more advertising in STEEL today than in any 
other metalworking magazine. 


usership is the strength of 
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How to hear 
what your company 
IS Saying 


Every company—by the mere fact of its existence— 
has a voice. It speaks through products, through 
salesmen, and most of all through advertising. The 


voice may not be clear or pleasing, but it speaks. 


What is your company saying? What do people 


think of what they hear? Do you know? 


It is important that you do know. The impression 


you make today largely determines your future sales, 


labor and community relations, availability and cost of 


capital for expansion—your very future itself. And 
that impression may be far different from what you 
think it is. 


Is your company speaking to the right people? 
Maybe it’s saying the wrong things, or the right things 
in the wrong way. Maybe it’s not saying anything, 
really, except words. Until you know what your com- 
pany is saying—and what people think of what they 
hear— you're largely shooting your advertising dollars 
into the dark. 


It is not difficult to hear what your company is say- 
ing, through the ears of the listeners. There are tried 
and proved techniques for measuring recognition, 
acceptance, and opinion. The mechanics are easy and 
need not be expensive—not nearly as costly as adver- 


tising that isn’t getting through. 


We think it is important to use these “‘corporate 
hearing aids,”’ important to almost any advertiser in 
almost any field. We encourage our clients to use them 
because they provide one of the two essentials in 


planning an effective marketing program. 


The first essential is, of course, objectives. Where 
do you want to go? The second is: Where are you now? 


What do people—customers, prospects, dealers, dis- 
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tributors, shareholders, employees—what do they 


think of you loday? 


Only when you have charted those two points can 
you effectively direct advertising in a straight line 
between them, from where you are now to where you 
want to go. We can illustrate a number of instances— 
some of them quite impressive—where the simple act 
of listening to themselves through customers’ ears 


helped our clients speak with golden tongues. 


M arsteller, Mickard, 
(Gebhardt wi oed, Ine. 


A DV £2 22st N G 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO ¢« HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, !NC, 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 





Simple summary . . Center spread of Alcoa’s financial report 
to employes used graphs, simple figure breakdowns to tell 


Company Communications 


How to get employes 
fo read annual reports 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


= The newest and possibly the 
most significant of all devices of 
employe communication—the annu- 
al report to employes—has a char- 
acteristic in common with industry 
itself. It is highly competitive. 

Nobody knows exactly how many 
employe annual reports are issued 
each year—not even the authors of 
this department who, for the past 
four years have sponsored a con- 
test to determine the outstanding 
employe reports in business and 
industry. These facts, however, 
emerge from a careful study of the 
field: 


1. More and more companies each 
year are undertaking to provide 
their employes with financial infor- 
mation about the companies for 
which they work. 


2. Companies are beginning to dis- 
cuss the future, as well as reporting 
about the past. 


3. More and more companies each 
year are issuing separate reports 


*The employe annual report contests are 
sponsored by The Score, published by 
Newcomb & Sammons, 224 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11. 


\ 
This money wae used for: 


Wages, Salaries, and Hanes . 
Pateriais and Serviced 


324 902 BO6 
307,704,742 


Depreciation and Deptetion 


Faxes . 


Dividends to Shareholders 
the remaining enbunt ye 


Reinvestett in the Gushese - 


82 .603,699 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE 1986 INCOME BOLLAR 


for employes, whereas two or three 
years ago the companies were con- 
tent largely to condense a few 
casual facts in the employe publica- 
tion and call it a “report.” 


Small companies participate . . 
The employe annual report contest 
gets not only blue-chip participa- 
tion, but it also attracts attention 
from smaller companies whose em- 
ployes are no less interested in the 
company welfare. The larger com- 
panies, however, are blazing the 
trails and accordingly come off with 
the higher honors. 

In the contest just closed, Alu- 
minum Co. of America walked away 
with the top award, with a well- 
planned and excellently coordinated 
report involving a half dozen as- 
pects of reporting. 

A review of entries and scores 
indicated that the judges this year 
bore down heavily on certain prac- 
tices in employe annual _ report 
preparation. For the next year’s 
author, they may prove helpful: 


1. Failure to show more than the 
bare essentials of a report. Some re- 
ports consisted simply of a dollar 
chart, with no effort to relate it to 
the interests of employes. 


story. Brochure was only one of several tools used to bring 
facts to employes, helped win the company a contest award. 


2. The gimmick-burdened report. 
Certain reports were too “cute’— 
they permitted cartoon devices, ab- 
surd charts etc., to stand in the way 
of the actual facts. 


3. Wordiness in executive mes- 
sages. Too many reports extolled 
the virtues of free enterprise, 
skirted the employe query: “How 
did we do?” 


4. Failure of some stockholder re- 
ports to be slanted toward employes. 
Certain stockholder reports, which 
could have been of interest to em- 
ployes, was slanted beyond their 
interests and understanding. 


Employe reports grow up. . 
Judges in the contest just ended 
came away with the general im- 
pression that employe reports were 
getting better. One judge remarked: 
“They are more sincere, more ma- 
ture. Management is obviously be- 
coming aware of the natural, human 
interest of employes in the com- 
panies that employ them. They re- 
veal a new willingness on manage- 
ment’s part to unveil the complexi- 
ties of business in a language that 
workers understand.” 

Judges included Dean Emeritus 
Kenneth E. Olson, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill., chairman; Prof. 
Charles E. Barnum of the Medill 
faculty; Carl C. Harrington, editor, 
Mill & Factory, New York; John A. 
McWethy, managing editor, The 
Wall Street Journal, and Col. John 
Slezak, board chairman, Kable 
Printing Co., Mt. Morris, Ill., former 
Army undersecretary and president 

Continued on page 102 
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MEANS OF 
COMMUNICATION 











MARATHON RUNNER 


Pheidippides ran the first exhausting marathon race to carry 
a message from Marathon to Athens. In today’s race for 
business, it’s far more expedient to let Reply-O-Letter do 
your leg-work. 

Reply-O-Letter not only delivers the message — but brings 
back replies, from 30% to 40% more than other direct mail. 
And it costs less too. You combine three expensive typing 
jobs in one...salutation, address, and the recipient’s 


signature. 


For over 24 success-packed years, Reply-O-Letter has been 
out in front, offering every advantage of smartly paced direct 
mail — plus a little more. For example, you may avail yourself 
of our expert team of writers and artists who assist you in 
preparing the kind of result-getting letters you need. There is 
no charge for this help. But naturally, it can be offered only 
to those who can use direct mail in reasonable quantities. 


Our free booklet, “the 3 R’s of Direct 
Mail,” tells how. Send for it today. 


REPLY-O-LETTER 


7 Central Park West 
New York 23, New York 


SALES OFFICES: BOSTON ® CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT * TORONTO 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from page 101 


of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Assn. 

To get the pulse of successful re- 
porting to employes, one might 
logically turn to the techniques of 
Alcoa, the winner. Here is-a mag- 
nificent effort to share the facts of a 
company’s economic life with em- 
ployes. 

Here’s how Alcoa presents its an- 
nual report to employes: 


Begins on plant level . . Meet- 
ings are held in the various plants 
for all employes and last from an 
hour to an hour and a half. In each 
location the training director is re- 
sponsible for developing the portion 
of the meeting covering the activi- 
ties of the local plant for the year. 
This part of the program may be a 
talk by the plant manager, or may 
be given by a conference leader 
using slides, flannel board or charts. 
Several Alcoa plants now make mo- 
tion pictures covering their own 
plant stories. 

The second section of the annual 
report program consists of the 
showing of the Alcoa-produced 
film, “Highlites,” covering the activi- 
ties of the entire company for the 
year. 

Discussion periods follow the 
showing of the films, and here the 
reply cards are put to work for 
questions that cannot be handled 
within the time of the meeting. 


Finally, the report . . Each em- 
ploye then receives a copy of the 
employe report itself, summarizing 
the material covered in the meeting. 
Those who wish them may also 
have copies of the shareholders’ re- 
port. Each of the plant publications 
carries a story on the annual report, 
and follow-up meetings are held 
later in the year for management 
personnel. 

To tell the story, Alcoa pulls out 
all the stops, with a dignified but 
friendly, understandable account of 
the management’s stewardship. For 
background on Alcoa’s trail-blazing, 
readers might write Robert J. Si- 
monds, Education and Training 
Dept., Aluminum Co. of America, 
1501 Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. ® 
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DAY AND NIGHT 











They're building a new railway age 


...Each new week brings progress 


Your railroads are barreling along on a billion-dollar mod- 
ernization program—and there’s a clear track ahead. 


What accounts for the new hum along the rails today? The 
whole host of modern innovations—coast-to-coast piggy-back 
service—electronic car reporting—automated track mainte- 
nance? That’s only part of it. RR management have their 
eyes on the future as never before. They’re shooting as never 
before for the lion’s share of the nation’s freight and pas- 
senger traffic. They’re purchasing for progress as never 


before. No wonder the railroads jacked up expenditures for 
new improvements 22% over 1956. 


Here’s where you come in—and you'll come in with a rush 
in the freshly edited, fast-reading pages of RAILWAY AGE. 
Because nowhere else can the roads’ top decision makers— 
on the prowl for new product ideas —get so much vital infor- 
mation—so succinctly—so fast. What other magazine is tuned 
so finely to the pulse of a new railway age? Want more pulling 
power in your railroad ads? Your answer’s here...in 
RAILWAY AGE. 


Gear into the weekly pace in RAILWAY AGE weekly 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION © 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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survey your customer list at our exp 


discover for yourself Plant Engineering’s readership superiority... 


ense...here’s how — 


da. Select a list of your customers and 
prospects who are friendly enough to an- 


swer a questionnaire. 


b. Prepare a questionnaire that illus- 
trates the front covers of the magazines 
you would consider in your selection of 
media. 
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In a direct question on YOUR OWN 
LETTERHEAD, ask these men in which 
one or two of the selected groups they would 
be most likely to see your advertising. 
Check with our representative BEFORE 
you make this study, then send us the bill 


when completed. 





independent surveys 
CONFIRM Plant Engineering’s 


reader preference! 


Just about five years ago, PLANT ENGINEERING made its unique 
“write your own ticket” survey offer. It was meant to be a challenging, 
dramatic demonstration of PE’s reader preference over its contempo- 
raries. During this interim, some forty manufacturers in the plant engi- 
neering field took us up on this liberal offer. And their discoveries were 
much the same ... all revealing PLANT ENGINEERING’s leadership 
in editorial effectiveness and reader interest. 


@ In the “received regularly” voting, PLANT ENGINEERING 
scored in 1st or 2nd position in 39 out of the 40 surveys! 


@ In the “preferred’”’ voting, PLANT ENGINEERING earned 
1st or 2nd position in all 34 surveys!* 


What more is there to say . .. when these figures (not ours) speak so 
eloquently? 


A complete summary of the surveys made by these forty manufac- 
turers, using their own customer lists (not PE’s circulation lists), is 
available for your review. You may obtain a copy from your local 
PLANT ENGINEERING representative, or by writing us direct. 


*6 surveys did not include a preference vote. 


Plant Engineering 


“SELL THE PLANT ENGINEER AND YOU’VE SOLD YOUR PRODUCT” 


se TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
s}ma¥ 308 EAST JAMES ST., BARRINGTON, ILL. (Suburb of Chicago) NpP 
Publishers also of POWER ENGINEERING 


till 
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READEX NOW AVAILABLE! 


PLANT ENGINEERING now 
offers READEX .. the widely 
accepted copy testing labora- 
tory for measuring reader in- 
terest in your advertisements. 
Advertisers may request Reader 
Interest Reports. which began 
with the July, 1957 issue. 


SO SSSSSSOSESEESESESESOCOSCESCOESE OOO 
Seeeeeeceeeoeeeoooooooooose® 


SSCHHOSSHSSSSHESSHSCSSCSSEOCCOS 
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RECORD HIGH 


industrial directory coverage 
for the FOURTH straight year 


21,900 


industrial points of purchase 
guaranteed 


@ In 1955, 1956 and again in 1957, 
MacRAP’S has covered more in- 
dustrial points of purchase per 
issue than any other directory ... 
and has set three consecutive all 
time high records for industrial 
circulation per edition. Latest 
audited figures show MacRAE’S 
giving approximately 18% more 
industrial coverage than the next 
largest directory circulation, and 
67% greater coverage per issue 
than the third directory in the 
field. 
MacRAE’S 1958 industrial cir- 
culation will be 21,500 guaranteed 
. a record high for the fourth 
straight year. The increasing num- 
ber of engineering, productionand 
purchasing executives requesting 
and qualifying for Blue Books 
means more sales contacts and 
more sales results from your 
product story in MacRAE’S. 
Get your space reservation in 
now, or have your agency do it. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
NEW INQUIRY RECORD BOOK 


MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


a = 


a 


ECOhouny 
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‘, . Use your own judgment, but put the picture here . . 
- and logo here—and be sure to keep it open and uncrowded . .” 


coupon here . 


il lh iM vst 
Mh iat Wi 


headline here . . copy here . . 


Problems in industrial marketing 


How to deal with 
art directors 


@ Are you getting your money’s worth out of your art director? 


@ You're not unless you give him some creative freedom 


@ Here are some tips to make his work more effective 


By Bob Aitchison 


= I’m the owner of a two-man-and- 
two-girl advertising agency, and we 
have suddenly added a large vol- 
ume of business that makes it nec- 
essary to expand. We are adding 


| one new account executive, and 


one new assistant account execu- 
tive. Part of our new business was 


| sold with the promise that we'd 
| have our own art director, and we 
| have also hired a man to fill this 
| position. 


Although my work has called for 
frequent contact with art studios 


| and free lance artists, I have never 
| had an occasion to work directly 


with an art director. For my own 
benefit, and also for the benefit 
of my other account men, can you 
offer any suggestions or “do’s and 
don'ts” that would be helpful in 
best taking advantage of the abili- 
ties of our art director ... Adver- 
tising Agency Owner. 


= If you have been working with 
free lance artists and art studios, 
you have, in effect, been serving as 
your own art director. On most 
jobs, you probably have had a pre- 
conceived idea of how the art 
should be handled, and have more 
or less told your art source what 
you wanted done. 

Continued on page 108 
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Blast Furnace and Steel Plant will 
sell for you in every steel plant 


Each month, Blast Furnace and Steel Plant reaches every steel 
plant in the United States and Canada and most foreign countries. 

It is read by over 90% of all steel mill executives and operat- 
ing, maintenance and engineering personnel in the industry with 
key buying authority. These men look to Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant for news and latest information on the making and 
rolling of steel. Circulation is audited by the ABC. 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant is the only business publication 
with audited paid circulation that does a complete selling job of 
the steel manufacturing and rolling industry exclusively. It’s 
the only independent vertical paper editorially directed to the 
men in this industry. In Blast Furnace and Steel Plant you buy 
only the market you “sell.”” You’re not paying for wasted circu- 
lation. Blast Furnace and Steel Plant provides the most economi- 
cal means of thoroughly covering the basic steel market. 

For full details on how Blast Furnace and Steel Plant can doa 
complete yet economical selling job for you, write or phone: 


—-— BLAST FURNACE 
and STEEL PLANT 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


624 Grant Building ¢ Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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PROBLEMS. . 
continued from p. 106 


But now your situation is differ- 
ent. After a reasonable break-in 
period, you must no longer function 
as an art director. If you do, you'll 
prevent your art director from 
rendering the service for which you 
are paying. 

You and your account men must 
take your art director as far as 
possible into each account. Ar- 
range for him to meet key people 
in each client organization 
and also to visit the manufacturing 
plants involved. 

In your actual day-to-day work 
on campaigns, individual ads, etc., 
try to arrange for a pre-copy, pre- 
art discussion at which the account 
men and art director can exchange 
ideas before any actual work is 
done. It is at this point that he 
should be informed of the selling 
story and probable copy approach. 

Do not give your art director 
actual layout suggestions. Instead 
suggest certain thoughts and visual 
elements for varying degrees of 
emphasis. He will know better than 
you how to visually create these 
different degrees of emphasis. 

To be effective your art director 
should certainly have the freedom 
of final decision, within reason, for 
anything relating to visual han- 
dling. Inasmuch as typography is 
a very important factor in the visual 
approach, the responsibility for fi- 
nal decision in this area definitely 
must rest with your art depart- 
ment. Your production people, or 
your typesetter, should not specify 
type. You cannot expect them to 
know the visual effect and objec- 
tive for which your art director is 
striving. 

Like many other services of an 
advertising agency, the services of 
your art director must be properly 
sold to your client—and at the right 
times. Layouts should not be pre- 
sented to clients cold. Discuss with 
your account men the importance 
of selling the art approach to your 
client before the work is done— 
and reselling it again at the time 
of presentation. 

And, this should go without say- 
ing: give your art director enough 
time to do a good job. ® 





Your company has a big stake in our colleges and uni- 
versities. Its future lies with their students. But much 
of its present lies with the men who direct those students. 
College and university presidents are forceful influences 
on community as well as campus opinion. What they 
think of your company may well influence what many, 
many others think of it. 

Impressing your company’s image in the minds of 
college and university presidents so that they know it 
as you want it known is easier through corporate adver- 
tising. Especially when you schedule your corporate 
advertising in The New York Times. That’s because 6 
out of 10 of these presidents read The Times regularly, 
and more than half of these prefer it over other news- 
papers and business publications. 


Educators depend upon information. That’s why they 
depend upon The New York Times. In The Times they 
get more information than from any other source about 
the world today — more about Washington and politics, 
foreign affairs and diplomacy, business, finance, books, 
education, industry. 

Your company’s corporate advertising is information, 
too, information college presidents welcome because it 
helps them serve their students and their communities 
better. Reaching them in The New York Times, it is read 
with confidence. Why not let us tell you more about this? 


Che New York Cimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 











EXCLUSIVE DISPLAY 
ADVERTISERS... 
For the first 6 months of 1957 


Among six chemical magazines CHEMICAL 

PROCESSING had more exclusive advertisers 

than any other—23% more than the ‘‘next” 

monthly magazine; 77% more than the 

“leading” weekly magazine; 94% more than 

the “second” weekly magazine; 298% more 

Chemical Chemical Chem.& Chemical Chemical Engr, Ind. & Engr. than the “third” monthly magazine; 968% 


Processing Engineering Engr. News Week Progress Chemistry ae ‘e . 
(bissues) (Gissues) (25 issues) (26issues)  (Gissues) (6 issues) more than the “fourth monthly magazine. 


NB P| EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY 5PA 
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When... 


advertising performance is demanded 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


leads the chemical field! 


Again in 1957 as in 1956... CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


carries more exclusive display advertisers 


WHY more exclusive advertisers! 


. ». When quality results count—and quality 
performance is checked—CHEMICAL PROCESS- 
ING leads all chemical magazines. 


, .. CHEMICAL PROCESSING has built a tremen- 
dous record of achievement as shown by the 


large number of exclusive display advertisers. 


Moreover, institutional advertisers who do 
not seek specific advertisement performance, 
have also come to recognize CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING’S sales and advertising values. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York .. Buffalo .. Philadelphia .. Cleveland . . Detroit .. Pittsburgh .. St. Louis .. Atlanta 
Western Representative: Bob Wettstein & Associates—Los Angeles .. San Francisco .. Portland 


Publishers of: Chemical Processing.. Food Business ..Food Processing.. Power Industry 
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Top executives spell out role 
of admen in setting budgets 


Last month in “Top Management Forum, 


” seven top industrial execu- 


tives told how their companies work out their advertising budgets. 
In this month’s feature, seven more top management men give their 
views on the same subject. Adding them all up, it appears that top 
management generally sets the budget figure—but this is not al- 
ways the case. It also appears as though the agency plays a relative- 
ly minor role in budget-setting. But on this point, too, there are 
exceptions. For the details, read what the top executives themselves 


have to say.. 


Five steps in setting 
the ad budget 


By Lee B. Thomas 
President 
Thomas Industries 
Louisville 


= The establishment of definite 
marketing aims is necessary before 
an effective advertising and pro- 
motional program can be outlined. 
In our company, the merchandising 
and marketing departments are 
represented on our top manage- 
ment team. This means that the 
lines of communication are simpli- 
fied and this expedites the forma- 
tion of an effective advertising pro- 
gram. oat 

A simplified outline of the pro- 
cedure followed in arriving at a 
recommended advertising program 
for the various divisions of our 
company would be: 


1. Clear statement of marketing 
aims by the top management group. 


2. Statement of suggested approxi- 
mate advertising and promotional 
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budgets for the various divisions. 


3. Meetings of the advertising man- 
ager with the general sales man- 
ager (who is a member of the top 
management team) and the di- 
visional sales managers to discuss 
objectives. 


4. Proposed program submitted by 
the advertising department to the 
general sales manager and appro- 
priate division sales manager. 


5. Approval by top management of 
final proposals as recommended by 
the advertising department with the 
prior approval of the general and 
divisional sales manager. 


We also consider our advertising 
agency as part of this team. Conse- 
quently, the agency works closely 
with our own advertising depart- 
ment in preparing final recommen- 
dations. Only with all parties con- 
cerned fully aware of our com- 
pany’s marketing aims do we feel 
we can effectively accomplish these 
aims. 

By having members of the top 
management group actively en- 
gaged in all phases of our opera- 
tion, we are able to accomplish our 
objectives with a minimum of time- 


consuming explanatory meetings. 
Our vice-president and _ general 
sales manager, for instance, is con- 
stantly working with our advertis- 
ing department. Consequently, he is 
in a position to pass on informally 
the current thinking of the ma- 
jority of the top management group 
and to suggest ways to incorporate 
this new thinking into current cam- 
paigns without complete revisions 
of the current program. It works the 
other way, too, where suggestions 
from the sales or advertising de- 
partments can readily be given a 
quick hearing and transmitted on 
up by this vice-president to the 
other members of management. 
We feel it is the obligation of 
management to give the advertis- 
ing department a clear statement of 
our marketing objectives and our 
budget to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. We then feel it is the ob- 
ligation of advertising to submit to 
management a proposed program to 
effectively accomplish these ob- 
jectives. 2 


Top adman sets budget, 
top management okays 


By J. H. Devor 
President 
Wagner Electric 
Corp. 

St. Louis 


= At Wagner Electric, the top 
management team does not specifi- 
cally determine the character or set 
the amount of the advertising budg- 
et. 

The advertising executive is in 
constant contact with the various 
sales departments to keep abreast 
of the development of markets, new 
products, and general changes in 
the sales program. With this in- 
formation, he is able to develop the 
advertising budget to fit the mar- 
keting problems involved. The ad- 
vertising executive, after develop- 
ing such an advertising program, 
informs the individual sales execu- 
tives of such changes as are con- 
templated over the previous year. 
After those . individuals are in 
agreement, the advertising budget 
is submitted to the vice-president 

Continued on page 114 





FIRST 9 MONTHS OF 1957 ... as reported in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING .. . 


ROADS and STREETS 
still leads the Construction Field 


in Advertising Increase, 1957 over 1956 


ROADS AND ya | y 
STREETS 0 





This Top Increase is no accident! Why Reach only Part of the 
HIGHWAY MARKET? 


ROADS and STREETS is the one national construction publica- 

* . . : * * oe Circulation duplication study shows these facts: 
tion which tailors its circulation and editorial coverage to fit ROADS AND STREETS reaches 16,398 Highway- 
the highway-heavy construction market. Heavy Contractor firms in the United States. 


The new highway construction program . . . the largest public 51% 4 ue ae _ reached by 
works program in history . . . will require billions of dollars ” - 


in construction equipment, materials and services .. . 49% or 8,106 firms are not reached by 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


and 41 or 6,778 firms are not reached by 
0 CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


or 5,753 firms are not reached by 


for the most complete, most effective, and most economical CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


coverage of this $100 billion market. 


more and more advertisers are turning to ROADS and STREETS 3 5% 
0 











Join the leading U. S. manufacturers of 
construction equipment and materials .. . Advertise in 


ROADS and STREETS, 22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
A Gillette Publication 


Fer additional information on Circulation Duplication, 
Market Coverage, Readership Preference, see your 
ROADS AND STREETS representative, or write direct. 
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WHAT 

DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT 

COTTON GINS 
AND OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
MILLS? 


from California to the Carolinas, 
a4 the Midwestern Soybean 


THIS IS A FIELD 
that represents a huge potential 
market for * Industrial 
Machinery * Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units ¢ Processing * 

* Materials Handling 


Solvents * Bags © Insecticides © 


which includes cotton gins; 
cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
_ flaxseed and other oilseed 

_ processing mills. 


| COVERAGE? 


‘The Press'’ has served this 
_ market since 1899, and offers 
you complete coverage, with a 
_ solid reader acceptance based 
| on 57 years of accurate, 
| responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, 
and brochures giving additional 
market data. 


THE 

COTTON GIN 
AND 

OIL MILL 


Press 


3116 COMMERCE STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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in charge of sales for his study and 
review. When this budget meets 
his approval, he submits it to the 
executive committee for final ap- 
proval. 

Before the advertising budget is 
approved, the top management 
team has an opportunity to see the 
entire trade paper advertising pro- 
gram which has been developed 
for the following year. Through this 
procedure the top management 
team as well as the sales executives 
are informed of the following year’s 
advertising program. * 


Sales and ad groups 
develop budget 


By R. Stuart Keefer 
President 

The Okonite Co. 
Passaic, N. J. 


= Our management considers the 
advertising function a very impor- 
tant part of our business. This is 
perhaps illustrated by the fact that 
the executive who heads up our 
advertising department is a mem- 
ber of the president’s staff in his 
dual capacity as director of public 
relations. For that reason, he is 
intimately informed on the com- 
pany’s marketing, manufacturing 
and development program and par- 
ticipates in their formulation. 

This executive wears his second 
hat as a member of the marketing 
division and closely coordinates the 
functions of the advertising and 
sales promotion group with those 
of the sales distribution and mar- 
ket research managers in respect 
to the specific sales projects which 
are developed to implement man- 
agement’s broad marketing objec- 
tives. 

This organization set-up, of 
course, differs considerably from the 
traditional method of confining the 
activities of the executive in charge 
of industrial advertising solely to 
the sales or marketing division. It 
works well in our $50 million busi- 
ness. 


It has been our practice for many 
years to have the advertising budg- 
et developed cooperatively by the 
sales and advertising groups, in the 
light of existing conditions, and then 
presented by the director of public 
relations to management. In this 
way, the advertising program nec- 
essarily becomes tied in closely 
with the company’s over-all objec- 
tives. 


Top management sets 
‘non-rigid’ budget 


By J. J. Mullen, Jr. 
President 
Moloney Electric 
Co. 

St. Louis 


= In our particular company, our 
top management team sets the ad- 
vertising budget. This is done in 
the early part of December. The 
preparation of this budget is done 
in the light of past expenditures, 
with consideration given to the 
needs of the coming year. This is 
not always a rigid budget, and is 
frequently revised up or down dur- 
ing the middle of the fiscal year. 

Top management determines the 
total amount of money to be spent 
on advertising; however, the ap- 
propriation of these expenditures 
between trade paper advertising, di- 
rect mail, catalogs and bulletins, etc., 
is allocated after consultation be- 
tween our advertising department 
and our outside advertising agency. 
Within the range of our company 
products, the decision as to how 
much to spend on each line, that is, 
where the emphasis shall be placed 
in our advertising, is made after 
thorough discussion with our sales 
manager, chief engineer and the 
various department heads. 

When new products are added, 
and refinements are made on exist- 
ing lines, certain changes are made 
in the advertising program to ac- 
commodate this new set of condi- 
tions. 

Within the above-mentioned lim- 
itations, the advertising department, 
in conjunction with an outside ad- 
vertising firm, is given almost com- 
plete freedom in the preparation 

Continued on page 116 














will publish & times a year 


Now you can double your sales calls, sell more, sell faster in the one magazine that reaches and influences the chemical 
engineer exclusively—wherever he is, whatever he does. Here’s how to get, and keep the largest concentrated audience 


of key chemical engineers in industry on your side of the buying decision twice as often. 


INDUSTRY GROWTH INSPIRES IT 

In the chemical process industries, an unprecedented rate of growth and technological advance. Most dramatic: Pharma- 
ceuticals, plastics, petrochemicals. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING’s solid technical coverage of petrochemicals and petroleum 
refining, for example, was a factor in the discontinuance of Petroleum Processing. By far the preferred engineering magazine 


in these fields, only CE’s broad scope can anticipate and meet their expanding requirements. 


MORE EDITORIAL...FASTER COMMUNICATION 

Biweekly frequency means 28% more editorial content, faster communication of engineering techniques, intensified service 
to readers. Greater emphasis will be placed on growth areas like petrochemicals while maintaining the broad editorial base 
that has made CHEMICAL ENGINEERING—consistently—the 3 to 1 choice among chemical engineers in all industry. 


READER INTEREST UP... CIRCULATION, TOO 

In January (with a new circulation high of 44,000 paid), CHEMICAL ENGINEERING will offer the engineer greater 
value for his reading minute. The chemical engineer holds many different titles, does many different jobs . . . administration, 
production and plant operation, design and construction, research and development, sales and purchasing. CE has always 


been the busy engineer’s primary source of product information and of brand preference. 


SELL MORE...CLOSE SALES FASTER 

Recognized by advertisers as the industry's top “sales engineer’’ . . . this year, as a monthly, CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
will carry about 4,500 pages of advertising . . . more than any other magazine serving any 

part of this market. Now you can reach CE’s powerful buying audience with a timeliness and OU ACIA 
repetition impact never before possible. Wire immediately for complete details. Engineering 


...Zo sell the engineer, whatever his function 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP) 830 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





"A big plus factor 
in sales effort,” gage. 


LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL BURBANK, CALIF STANLEY 7-341! 


GENERAL OFFICES. 

— UNITED STATES AIRFREIGHT ROUTE NO. 100 CABLE ADDRESS: FLYTIGER 
Mr. Francis X. Timmons duly 24, 1957 
Advertising Promotion Manager 
The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Timmons: 

We have been a consistent advertiser in The Wall Street 
Journal's National Edition since 1951. Our sales force is very 
enthusiastic about this campaign. We feel this is a big plus 
factor in our over-all sales effort. 


The Wall Street Journal goes to the people we want to 
reach--the business executives. Most of our own — 
and directors are readers of The Wall Street Journal, and we 
think this is typical of many companies. 


The sizeable increase in our schedule tells better so 
words what we think of the pulling power of your fine publi- 


cation. 
Sincerely, 


fos 5 fe 


Leonard $. Kimball 
Vice President 
Public Relations 


AIRFREIGHT—WORLDWIDE 


Men who meve up...make things move 


There’s a solid reason why The Wall Street Journal is known for 
its pulling strength and its terrific selling power. Men who keep 
getting ahead in business read The Journal. Their career progress is 
based on action: they make things happen. And The Wall Street 
Journal is one publication that’s read by more management executives 
than any other magazine or newspaper for general or business news! 
They rate The Journal “most important and useful.”” No wonder 
something really gets moving when you advertise in The Wall 


Street Journal! CIRCULATION: 493,767 


published at: 
NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St, N. W. - CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS, $11 Young St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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of advertising material. 

Sales promotional activities, such 
as conventions, shows, exhibits, 
technical presentations, etc., are the 
responsibility of the sales depart- 
ment, itself, and the advertising 
people do not, normally, enter into 
this picture. 

In general, our organization is 
not as formalized as some of our 
large electrical manufacturing com- 
petitors and, therefore, I would 
imagine that top management’s par- 
ticipation in the advertising pro- 
gram, and in making many de- 
cisions, is much closer than in some 
of the larger corporations. ® 


Agency plays big role 
in budgeting 


By Lester Smith 
President 

Spencer Turbine Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


# Like many companies our size, 
we do not have an advertising de- 
partment as such, administration of 
our promotional program being 
handled by our sales manager and 
his assistant. 

Because we regard advertising 
and selling as inseparable, and 
look upon our agency as an integral 
part of our selling team, we discuss 
fully with them general sales aims 
and goals, They are provided with 
a general budget figure and are ex- 
pected to work out a promotional 
program which will best achieve 
the outlined goals. An advantage 
of this close liaison during the 
planning stages has been that the 
agency often comes up with sug- 
gestions on a new market area 
which should be explored. 

Once the agency has made its 
suggestions for a year’s program, 
we review and discuss them. The 
program finally decided upon is 
then turned over to the agency for 
execution. Beyond providing gen- 
eral supervision and reviewing 
progress periodically, we leave all 





details of media selection, adver- 
tising approach, degree of empha- 
sis on direct mail, etc., to the agen- 
cy—feeling that such phases are 
properly their province. 

Recognizing that a_ successful 
promotional program can only be 
carried out with complete coopera- 
tion, we insist that our field sales 
force provide the “in use” informa- 
tion and photographs necessary for 
the agency to prepare effective case 
history ads, editorial publicity and 
sales literature. 

For our company, the atmos- 
phere of mutual trust and reliance 
generated by close cooperation with 
our agency has proven a sound and 
practical way to work. It has also 
freed our executives from an un- 
necessary amount of bethersome 
detail. a 


Admen are responsible 
for setting budget 


By E. C. Bullard 
Chairman of 

the Board 

The Bullard Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


= The development of our adver- 
tising and sales promotion budget 
is the responsibility of our adver- 
tising department. Sales objectives 
are established between top man- 
agement and the sales department. 
When established, this information 
is given to the advertising depart- 
ment, which recommends a yearly 
budget to achieve these objectives. 
In other words, we use the “task” 
method to determine our budget, 
rather than a “percentage of sales” 
method. 

During the development of the 
budget, the sales and advertising 
departments confer many times as 
to the best methods and media ito 
be employed to achieve our sales 
goals. Various “yardsticks” are 
used to evaluate the many meth- 
ods and media available. 

When the budget is finalized by 
the sales and advertising depart- 
ments, it is presented by the sales 
manager to our management oper- 
ating committee where it is adopted, 
with or without revision. It then is 


an advertising department responsi- 
bility to execute it for the period it 
covers, usually one year. 4 


Sets budget ‘limits,’ 
then admen take over 


By Wm. C. Treuhatt 
President & 
General Manager 
Tremco Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland 


® The basic aims of our advertis- 
ing programs as allotted to market- 
ing differ radically between di- 
visions. In our maintenance (or as 
it is referred to generally in in- 
dustry, our “industrial sales’) di- 
vision, our advertising, extensive as 
it is, is intended primarily as a 
continuing background to the efforts 
of the sales force—to enhance their 
stature as knowledgeable repre- 
sentatives in a competitive field. 

In our wholesale division, the aim 
is to popularize to the public the 
various trade-marks by which these 
products are known and to build as 
far as possible consumer acceptance 
for them. 

The advertising department is of 
course fully familiar with these 
basic differences and projects its 
plans accordingly. 

Our division sales managers and 
our vice-president of marketing, to 
whom our advertising manager re- 
ports, work very closely with the 
advertising department in prepara- 
tion of the advertising budget. 

Top management first determines 
a percentage limit of advertising 
appropriation. This is determined 
after considering the sales plans 
of the division for the period under 
consideration. A lesser or greater 
percentage of sales than the average 
may be appropriated, depending 
upon the part which advertising is 
to play in the program. 

Within the limit prescribed and 
based upon the sales program, the 
advertising department then pre- 
pares recommendations for con- 
sideration by the sales and market 
managers, including a budget. 

Together they determine the pro- 
gram and budget to be presented 
to top management for approval. # 





(Advertisement) 


A SALES MANAGER'S 
BEST FRIEND 


Can you afford the leisurely 
approach to your best advertis- 
ing prospects? Good advertising 
works best when it reaches a re- 
sponsive audience first — far 
ahead of the competitive clamor. 


You can leave your compe- 
tition days and even weeks be- 
hind by advertising in The Wall 
Street Journal. The Journal is 
the only national business daily. 
With a daily’s short, convenient 
closing dates, it permits you to 
get to your market without de- 
lay. You can be closing sales long 
before other national media have 
closed their forms. 


The Journal is first also in 
the reading preferences of your 
top business prospects. (For ex- 
ample, a whopping 60% return 
from every 5th U. S. executive 
listed in Poor’s Register shows 
The Journal is read by more 
management executives for gen- 
eral or business news than any 
other magazine or newspaper. In 
addition, The Journal is the one 
publication they rate “most im- 
portant and useful”.) Just think 
of the advantages your advertis- 
ing gets when it reaches the 
scene first in the publication 
prospects reach for first! 


Something really happens 
when you advertise in The Wall 
Street Journal — and it happens 
fast. 
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share of this FOUNDRY inarket... 


You and your competitors will sell al- 
most $3 billions worth of goods to 
foundries this year. 


Grab a sales advantage in this dynamic 
foundry market now and you'll boost 
future sales, too. The market’s growing 

. . modernizing . . . mechanizing.. . 
automating. 


Stake your claim to more sales by concen- 
trating your advertising in FOUNDRY. 
Here your dollars buy more pure sell, be- 
cause you reach foundries exclusively. 
Nothing sells foundries like FOUNDRY. 


Our PLUS-5 Sales Development Service 
further steps up the sales power of your 
advertising. With it, you can pinpoint 
your prospects, tailor special lists, set up 
special market controls. 


We'll give you full details on request. 








Y 


a [PENTON] Publication / Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 








Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


NOTE: The follc 


October /volume 0.3% (in pages) over 1956 


1957 1956 


page change 


% change 


wing figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. 


Year to date/volume 3.4% (in pages) over 1956 
pagechange % change 


1957 1956 





29,488 29,532 


44 


w-' 01 


Industrial 287,749 273,907 


+13,842 


+ 5.1 





Industrial 
News" 


Product Ne 4,096 3,934 


162 


+ 4.1 


Product News* 33,999 33,499 


+ 500 


++ 15 








6,211 


6,048 


163 


— 26 


Trade 57,993 61,086 


— 3,093 


on Sal 








Trade 


Class ~ 4,082 3,937 


145 


+ 3.7 


Class 36,635 34,627 


+ 2,008 


+ 5.8 





Export 1,232 1,178 


94 


+ 46 





Total 44,946 "44,792 


*1/9 page units 


Industrial group 1957 


154 


1956 


+03 


pages to date 
1957 1956 


Export 12,298 11,298 


+ 1,000 


+ 8.9 





Total 414417 


"1/9 page units 


428,674 


+ 14,257 


October pages 


Industrial group 1957 


1956 


+ 3.4 


pages to date 


1957 


1956 





Aeronautical Engineering Review 
Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating 

Air Force 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Aviation (bi-w.) 
Boxmaker - 
Brewer 
Builder 
City 
Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 
Gas Journal - 
Machinist (bi-w.) 
American Milk Review - 
American Printer —— 
Analytical Chemistry - 
Appliance Manufacturer 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record* 
Automation e 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 
Aviation Age 
Aviation Week 
Bakers Weekly ikteccaaals 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) — 
Bedding iodinseiaele: 
Better Roads ahd 
Boxboard Containers —— ~ ~~~... 
Brewers’ Digest —_______ 
Brick & Clay Record .- 
Building Products 
Butane-Propane News 
Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) 
Ceramic Industry ~~ SRS 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) — 
Chemical Engineering IEE 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Processing 
Chemical Week 
Civil Engineering - : Pics 87 
Coal Age Sa ais: Ee 
Combustion a abbas 58 
Commercial Car Journal . cath ORME 2 2 
Concrete Products — sae 34 
Construction (bi-w.) 104 
Construction Bulletin (w.) _......__ *206 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) - 1229 
Constructioneer (w.) —...__. 7 *205 
Construction Equipment _......_-. _—s-_:123 
Construction Methods & Equipment 173 
Construction News Public Works 

Issue (bi-w.) 2898 
Constructor —— ack 48 
Consulting Engineer eaten 
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60 
86 


857 835 


772 


288 
432 


Contraciors & Engineers shes 

(7xi0 gd: eee) 175 
Control Engineering lane r" 112 
Dairy Record (w.) : {ee 
Design News (semi-mo.) 
Diesel Power Sa 
Diesel Progress (Qxl2F 
Distribution Age ~~~. 
Dixie Contractor (w.) —— 
DTN oss 
Electric Light & ‘Power (semi-mo.) 
Electrical Construction & Mnitce. 
Electrical Design News 
Electrical Engineering —— 
Electrical Manufacturing - 
Electrical South 
Electrical West —_. 
Electrical World (w.) 
Electronic Design (semi-mo.) 
Electronic Equipment i i ed 85 
Electronics (tri-mo.)® —_. ; 380 
Engineering & Mining Journal 159 
Engineering News-Record (w.) "eas 
Excavating Engineer - 1 48 
Factory Management & Mntce. 293 
Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 113 
Fire Engineering Brranlets 70 
Fleet Owner —_. ; 228 
Food Engineering a 150 
Food Packer .- ; a 159 
Food Processing 100 
Foundry — oda 191 
Gas : 123 
Graphic Arts Monthly ( (4x6) Zan 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 191 
House & Home —— . . 7 
Ice Cream Review —— 78] 
Industrial & Engineering ‘Chemistry 794 
Industrial Development -.. . §114 
Industrial Finishing (4Ypx6Y2) - , 92 
Industrial Laboratories ae 94 
Industrial Packaging -— ‘ 37 
Inland Printer — ~~. Fico 85 
International Oilman - somes 4 22 
feos: cee 6) si ee as 
ISA Journal wiles A 42 
Leather & Shoes (w) os 99 
it Rai eooantennttt PEN IN aes. 67 
Lumberman  —~ ane. Te woe 87 
Machine Design (bi-w,) | an 
Machinery facade 259 
Maintenance (11x14) (7x10 ad 

units) — : 67 


101 
194 
144 
221 
190 
212 
120 

91 
§137 
85 
101 
42 
82 
22 
“500 
26 
98 
77 
119 
282 
285 


63 


1966 
1422 
665 
3016 
470 
485 
950 
1575 
1284 
1847 
1961 
986 
1026 
2654 
694 
1033 
4161 
2482 
789 
4362 
1767 
4555 
458 
2774 
1056 
657 
1730 
1381 
330 
960 
1907 
943 
2206 
2070 
1782 
699 
811 
323 
814 
973 
317 
821 
163 
5268 
611 
988 
572 
958 
3108 
2619 


629 


1739 
1087 
672 
2879 
545 
527 
1006 
1608 
1264 
1695 
1744 
428 
967 
2593 
670 
933 
4002 
1974 
731 
4211 
1744 
4010 
428 
2532 
1045 
623 
1449 
1313 
329 
947 
1983 
1010 
2200 
1928 
2118 
806 
808 
243 
754 
961 
366 
721 
187 
5079 
450 
1051 
653 
1258 
2688 
2567 


510 
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} TIMES MORE BUYING DOLLARS, 
READER, IN THE BIG PAPERBOARD MARKET 


IN THE HIGHLY VALUED NEWSPAPER MARKET 


@ the Paperboard Market—$5,472,646,200 in 1956 


@ there were 3202 paid (ABC) readers of 
Fibre Containers and Paperboard Mills, 
(ist half of 1957)... . saturation! 


@ the Market is over $1,700,000 per reader! 








FOR EXAMPLE— 
The Troy Record and Times Record 
@ the Records state 


their. Consumer Market 
as $155,245,000 


: e there are 48,088 readers (ABC) 
— the Market ket is only $3,228 per reade 


WHAT DOES | 


Board Products Publishing Co. 228 North LaSalle, Chicago 1, Illinois 


© Board Products Publishing Co., 1957 
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Industrial group 


October pages 


1957 


1956 


pages to date 


1957 


1956 


Industrial group 


pages to date 
1957 1956 


October pages 
1957 1956 





Manufacturers Record - 

Marine Engineering/Log 

Mass Transportation 

Materials in Design Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering — 
Metal Finishing 

Metal Products Manufacturing” 
Metal Progress - 

Metalworking 


Michigan Contractor & Builder (w.) ki 


Mid-West Contractor (w.) 

Milk Dealer . 

Milk Products Journal - 

Mill & Factory ‘ 

Mining Engineering — 

Mining World 

Mississippi Valley Contractor 

Modern Brewery Age 

Modern Concrete 

Modern Industrial Press 

Modern Machine Shop (4!/2x61/2) 

Modern Materials Handling - 

Modern Metals renee als 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics” 

Modern Railroads 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Petroleum News 

National Provisioner (w.) 

National Safety News 

New England Construction (bi-w.) 

Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 

Pacific Builder & Engineer 

Package Engineering - 

Packaging Parade (9%/gx12) 

Paper, Film & Foil Converter 

Paper Industry 

Paper Mill News (w.) - om 

Paper Trade Journal (w.) - 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner - 

Petroleum Week 

Pipe Line industry 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant 

Plant 

Plating 

Power ar 

Power Engineering 

Practical Builder 

Printing Magazine 

Proceedings of the I. R. E. 

Product Engineering (w.) - 

Production ; 

Production Equipment — 

Products Finishing (4!/2x61/2) 

Progressive Architecture 

Public Works 

Pulp & Paper 

Purchasing 

Purchasing News 

Quick Frozen Foods 

Railway Age (w.) 

Railway Freight Traffic 

Railway Locomotives & Cars 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling & 
Communications 

Railway Track & Structures 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products oe 

Rocky Mountain Construction 
(semi-mo.) Fae 

SAE Journal 

Signal ‘ : 

Southern Lumber Journal ; 

Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 

Southern Power & Industry . 


Engineering 


Southwest Builder & Contractor (w. ws 
. 7616 


ee Re oe ee 
Street Engineering — : 
Telephone Engineer (semi- mo.) - 
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18 
133 
232 
18] 

83 
287 
105 

74214 

97 

121 

33 
275 

55 

70 

61 

45 
*47 

53 
281 
168 

87 
193 
239 
123 

68 
129 
*205 
170 
7119 
4637 
94 
38 
¢6 
84 
58 
132 
*4200 
278 
204 
"146 
71 
127 
45 
212 
64 
189 
93 
109 
76 


eR 
_ *8°690 


164 
44 
98 

165 

116 

130 

304 

149 
79 

44147 
29 
46 
79 


52 
57 
105 
155 


101 
119 
25 
59 
140 
90 
337 


17 
212 


33 
117 
17 
211 
195 
82 
56 
171 
105 
°230 
104 
158 
52 
252 
41 
68 
40 
63 
41 
47 
284 
149 
76 
190 
241 
143 
74 
143 
200 
164 


231 
1366 
264 
2145 
1776 
801 
550 
1865 
926 
2694 
1316 
1030 
298 
2335 
476 
890 
554 
520 
494 
435 
2713 
1540 
774 
1847 
2732 
1393 
717 
1434 
1722 
824 
1444 
6281 
1161 
339 
899 
802 
929 
1271 
2058 
2611 
2241 
1362 
666 
1780 
437 
1882 
655 
2238 
789 
1717 
697 
2087 
3608 
1658 
371 
964 
1729 
1329 
1370 
2987 
1390 
1124 
1455 
303 
546 
983 


337 
1172 
160 
1907 
1726 
816 
616 
1636 
828 
2637 
1171 
1035 
348 
2206 
420 
850 
456 
618 
396 
385 
2576 
1458 
693 
1860 
2673 
1454 
693 
1547 
1835 
894 
1310 
6166 
1076 
203 
969 


Telephony 

Texas Contractor (w.) 
Textile Industries 

Textile World 
Timberman™ 

Tool Engineer 

Tooling & Production 
Traffic World (w.) 
Veneers & Plywood 
Nastes Engineering 
Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering” 
Welding Engineer 
Western Builder (w.) 
Western Canner & Packer 
Western Construction™ 
Western Industry 


Western rue & Steel World™ 


Western Metals 
Wood Worker 
World Oil 
World Petroleum 


Total 


(9x12) 


Product News group 


October pages 


1798 
1571 
1446 
1804 
1107 
1969 


1979 
1648 


1231 190 
*146 147 
131 203 1356 
165 167. ‘1719 
85 104 976 
207. +2130 

186 1593 1467 

147. 1444 1471 

29 293 280 

52 250 224 

67 789 735 

60 631 581 

73 727 710 

“205 2548 2336 

32 407 391 

94 1179 1078 

73 797 695 

133 99 1365 1171 
78 71 754 673 
35 45 367 432 
235 253 2195 2270 
48 65 1068 930 


29,488 29,532 287,749 273,907 


pages to date 


1957. 1956 1957 1956 





Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 


ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434") . . 


7x10" pages. 


Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 

Electrical Equipment 

Industrial Equipment News 

Industrial Maintenance & Plant 
Operation 

Jobber Product News 

New Equipment Digest 

Plastics World 

Product Design & Development 

Transportation Supply News 


Total 


Trade group 


_ 4,096 


not in standard 


1856 
3112 
8218 


1876 
3104 
8236 


208 224 
344 340 
881 906 


2115 2102 
1207 784 
7362 7626 
3535 3424 
425 412 3834 3760 
443 406 2730 2617 


3,934 33,999 33,499 


224 218 
282 92 
824 860 
465 476 


October pages pages to date 
1957 1956 1957 1956 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News ( (101/4x14) 
American Artisan 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 
American Paper Merchant 
Automotive News (w.) (10!/4x1014) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 
Building Supply News 
Chain Store Age.. 
Administration Edition 
Combinations 
Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 


Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) - 


Cleaning Laundry World 

Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) ; 

Department Store Economist 

Domestic Engineering 

Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 

Electrical Wholesaling 


Farm Equipment Retailing — 
Farm Implement News (semi- mo.) ey 


Florists’ Review (w.) ——— 
Fueloil & Oil Heat — 

Gas Heat nes 
Geyer's Dealer Topics - ; 
Glass Digest j 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
Hardware Retailer - 


469 °83 929 865 
99 116 1180 1269 


7714] "198 1826 2019 
42 44 467 420 
“473 | I). 3988: ae 
216 245 1557 1609 
226 228 2149 2393 


40 49 406 422 
72 68 811 878 


113 121 1223 1337 
231 239 1408 1447 
44 43 431 381 
68 68 696 715 


498 573 
794 871 
1534 1697 
1522 1748 
1000 =§=1021 
$11 576 
1023 1201 
3581 3642 
1022 1032 
477 526 
761 771 
646 580 
3159 3418 
1834 1941 
Continued on page 124 





What's the publication 


to use in the 


pulp and paper field? 


For my dough it’s PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 
Why? 


Because it’s got such good coverage of top mill people. And when I say 
“coverage” I mean more than copies printed and mailed. I mean that 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL gets to all the important people in mills and 
that they read it. 


How do you know? 


Look at the figures, man. It shows up every way you measure reader- 
ship. Top-ranking in independent reader surveys. Something over six 
readers per mill copy. The renewal rate is over 85%, and that’s for a 
publication that costs $5.00 a year. Look at the advertising volume — 
advertisers put the JOURNAL first, too. 


That’s interesting all right. How do you account for all this? 


It’s the terrific editorial job they do. News of the week, every week. 
Articles that give practical mill men practical ideas— that’s news, too, 
of a different kind. After all, it’s the usefulness of the magazine to its 
readers that really counts. 


If it’s quality you want—readership by the men responsible for pro- 
duction... for purchases that keep mills running ... put your adver- 
tising in PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, consistently voted the industry’s 
“most useful’ paper. 


Paper Trade Journal 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 


“the most useful paper” @ 
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October pages pages to date 
Trade group 1957 1956 1957 1956 


pages to date 
Export group 1957. 1956 





Hatchery & Feed 39 49 453 
Heating & Air Conditioning 

Contractor 63 665 736 
Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning 

News Bindi 24 250 298 
Hosiery Industry Weekly . +933 418 472 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) . ae 1311 1526 
Industrial Distribution — 214 2257. 2177 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 164 1347 1419 
Tournal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 

Conditioning 56 528 708 
Motor 117 1304 1428 
Motor Age heist 100 944 1077 
Motor Service (43/4x634) preeee * | 1312 1352 
NJ (National Jeweler) 108 1036 1156 
Office Appliances > a 1641 1647 
Photographic Trade News 92 903 876 
Plumbing & Heating Business 120 1081 1058 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 

Wholesaler I Ste a cee 32 389 462 
Progressive Grocer ae silbcdacice i 1466 1455 
Southern Automotive Journal wea *87 1000 =1121 
Southern Building Supplies digas 58 581 623 
Southern Hardware — ~~ 94 800 860 
Sporting Goods Dealer ~~ 156 1860 1807 
Sports Age a 27 402 379 
Super Market Merchandising - ; 104 1134 1146 
Variety Store Merchandiser - : 81 85 738 818 
Western Farm Equipment — 87 43 505 478 
Wood Construction & ae 

Materialist — Seas ee 46 57 478 516 


Total . 2 6,048 6,211 57,993 61,086 


October pages pages to date 
Class group 1957 1956 1957 1956 





Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14) _ 74362 °431 3116 3000 
Advertising Requirements - : 63 604 589 
American Funeral Director ag 78 694 663 
American Motel . 63 636 673 
American Restaurant - as =as 91 841 926 
Banking (7x10 3/16) ae 122 797 810 
Billboard (w.) (1034x1534) — 248 2822 2678 
Buildings 5 i 36 427 392 
Chain Store Age — Restaurant 

Fountain Editions J... 20 381 360 
College & University Business See 47 550 494 
Dental Survey ——— siniealiaind 109 986 998 
Fast Food jain cactiew meounei 92 632 642 
Finance : selhipeaicaiaailidiaighe 45 451 428 
Hospital Management sibs’ 65 644 599 
Hospitals (semi-mo.) —— indies 131 1143. +1170 
Hotel Monthly bs : Fy 33 295 322 
Industrial Marketing —— 167. 1530 1425 
Inplant Food Management : 36 417 350 
Institutional Feeding & Housing 

(1114x1114) (7x10 ad units) 59 663 504 
Interiors 136 =61173 1124 
Journal of the American Medical 

Assn. (w.) Pe , 470 4505 4314 
Law & Order - teh 30 19 294 196 
Medical Economics (41/,x63/,) — 268 216 2305 1877 
Modern Beauty Shop 100 107. += 1003 899 
Modern Hospital ¥ ; 194 2i2 . 1653 1736 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 

(41/4 x63/4) i : ie 352 3614 3132 
Nation’s Schools 165 143. 1385 1292 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/1 6) 124 109 958 954 
Scholastic Coach an 4) 42 326 327 
School Executive- Educational 

Business” es | 120 1165 1158 
What's New in Home Economics ; 81 75 625 595 


Total 4,082 3,937 36,635 34,627 


October pages pages to date 
Export group 1957 1956 1957 1956 





Agricultura de las Americas —._... 47 45 476 433 
American Automobile — le 69 62 738 690 
American Exporter (2 editions) - 100 111 1481 1407 
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American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions) ical 2 1418 1328 
Automotive World (2 editions) : 67 685 618 
Automovil Americano -... : 83 879 842 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 39 362 325 
Farmaceutico — Se ota cai 23 258 292 
Hacienda (2 editions) —.____ 931 987 
El Hospital — bec : 43 177 159 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 62 744 590 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 63 662 570 
Management Digest — Latin 

American Edition as z 33 292 202 
Management Digest — Overseas 

BOWIOR eos a ; 42 378 269 
Petroleo Interamericano Pein: 71 772 646 
Pharmacy International _ ‘ : 14 140 165 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana : 19 194 141 
Revista Industrial a - 16 182 160 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

CGI UBRE Sr TI) «cece cec ited 22 28 239 247 
Textiles Panamericanos 41 426 369 
World Construction - Leas eee 25 29 303 281 
World Mining —— —- AES 56 54 561 577 


TON: Sn, us . 1,232 1,178 12,298 11,298 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10” advertising pages. 

§Includes special issue ‘“Estiraated *Two issues "Three issues 
‘Four issues "Five issues |||Does not include advertising in special 
Western section 





°Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not include ad- 
vertising in special “Record Houses” issue published in mid-May. 


"Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10" “junior page” units re- 
ported as pages, and year to date totals include advertising in 
Diesel Engine Catalog. 


‘Electronics . . 8-month 1957 total incorrectly reported in Sept. IM. 
Should have been 3,632 pages. 


°Graphic Arts Monthly . . pages carrying smaller than page-ad 
units are based on 4x55/g" page size. 


“Metal Products Manufacturing (formerly Finish) . . Jan., 1956 is- 
sue carried special 56-page section (including 27 pp. of advertis- 
ing) not repeated in 1957. 


“Modern Plastics . . September figures did not include advertising 
in Modern Plastics Encyclopedia . . 563 pp. in 1957 and 575 pp. 
in 1956. 


“Southwest Builder & Contractor . . figures include advertising in 
Contractors Guide feature. 


“Timberman .. 8 mos. total 1956 incorrectly reported in Sept. IM. 
Should have been 1,003 pp. 


“Western Machinery & Steel World . 
advertising in Buyers Guide Issue. 


+ year to date totals include 


“Electrical Merchandising . . 8 mos. year to date figures were 
reported incorrectly in Sept. IM. Should have been: 8 mos. 1957: 
1,257 pp.; 8 mos. 1956: 1,405 pp. 


"School Executive-Educational Business . . formerly School Execu 
tive-School Equipment News, and name changed effective with 
October issue. 


“Water Works Engineering . . 9 mos. 1957 total incorrectly re 
ported in Oct. IM. Should have been 570 pp. 


Western Construction . . 9 mos. 1957 total incorrectly reported in 
Oct. IM. Should have been 1,079 pp. 





Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications that 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their October, 


| 


1957 issues, 


listed alphabetically. First figure is for | 


month, second figure is for year to date | 


total: 


American Funeral ~ etangad 
American Machinis 
Automotive News aouxiom ~ 
Aviation Week 
Boot & Shoe Recorder —.._____ 
Canner & Freezer ~~ _..... Hie 
Chain Store Age-Admin. Edit. 
Comb. 
Chemical & Engineering News __ 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week 
Coal Age 
Construction 
Construction Bulletin 
Construction Digest 
Constructioneer 
Control Engineering — =. 
Electrical Engineering —— ee 
Electrical World 
Electronics 
Engineering News-Record 
Florists’ Review 
Foundry 
Graphic Arts Monthly (41/x6¥/2) — 
Iron Age , 
Jrnl. of the Amer. Medical Assn. — 
Lumberman 
Mechanical Engineering 
Michigan Contractor & Builder __ 
Mining World 
Mississippi Valley Contractor 
Modern Hospital 
National Provisioner — 
Oil & Gas Journal 
Paper Mill News 
Pit & Quarry 
Plastics World 
Power 
Printing Magazine — se 
Public Works 
Roads & Streets 0 i 
Rock Products 
Sporting Goods Dealer —..____ we 
Telephony 
Texas Contractor 
Textile World 
Western Builder PE 
Woem Worker. 0 JBI 
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FOOL, 

You can do two things for cold 
relief. . . 


e 





Why aren't you 
the Expert on 


You can be.. 


Tools? 
.with the help 


of Perrygraf Slide-Charts. Send 
for FREE “how-to” kit today: ! 


There’s a million-dollars’ worth of 
sales-building know-how in the 
Perrygraf Slide-Chart Idea Starter 
Kit—and it’s yours for the asking! 

Yes, this kit will make you the 
expert on the sales tool which has 
been tested and proven by such 
major companies as AT&T, Inter- 
national Harvester, Chrysler, 
Standard Oil, Westinghouse, and 
many, many others. You'll learn 
how to solve your company’s sales 
problems and 


e Get more qualified inquiries. ..to 
build cream prospects lists 
e Make salesmen more productive 


e Give salesmen a useful ‘door 
opener” and “conversation 
piece” 


@ Inject your product for considera- 
tion at the buying moment 


e Add related items to orders 


e Make your sales story easy to 
grasp and remember 


e Funnel demand to standard sizes 
and styles 


e Keep the product sold 








What IS a Slide-Chart? 


A Perrygraf Slide-Chart, at the 
pull of a slide or the turn of a disc, 
gives information needed to 
specify your product. One simple 
operation selects the right item 

.. solves essential engineering or 
mathematical problems...shows 
how your product operates. 


You can get results like this 

efficiently and economically. You 
just outline your sales problem... 
supply data sheets, catalog pages, 
engineer reports...and Perrygraf 
gives you the solution. Perrygraf 
handles the entire technical and 
creative problem-—-at costs that are 
surprisingly low! 
Get the complete story in Perrygraf’s 
Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit. You'll 
get actual Slide-Charts...case his- 
tories of their use...and a handy 
form for outlining what you want 
your Slide-Chart to do for you. It’s 
yours without cost. So mail the 
coupon today! 


FREE Idea Starter Kit! Mail the Coupon 


Today.. 


.Get Your How-To Kit 


by Return Mail! 


PERRYGRAF CoORP., 


Dept. 1-117 


150 S. Barrington Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 

Please send me your free Idea Starter Kit—with 
actual samples of Perrygraf Slide-Charts as used in 
my industry. 


PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


Quick Facts for Stronge 
Simpler 


Selling 


NAME 
COMPANY... 
ADDRESS 


CITY & ZONE... 
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The next time 
you hear a jet, 


remember 


this: 


i 


The men who said what materials 


* For example, a PRATT & WHITNEY J-57 engine is made of 319 different 
engineering materials: 63 irons and steels .. . 33 nonferrous metals... 
21 nonmetallics ... 180 forms and shapes . . . 22 finishes and coatings. 









in Selection and Use of 
t i Metals, Nonmetallics, 
Fs | e ri rs | Ss Forms, Finishes 
DSC 6 4 Reinhold Publication y 4 


430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


it of...read 











= Building readership for ads was 
the target as members of the Con- 
struction Equipment Advertisers 
participated in IM’s final “Barn- 
storming with Brainstorming” ses- 
sion. The brainstorming demonstra- 
tion was part of the May 24 CEA 
meeting held at Chicago’s Bismarck 
Hotel. 

A panel of nine, with the help 
of other CEA members at the 
spring meeting, came up with a va- 
riety of suggestions. 


The problem .. Our company, a 
construction equipment manufac- 
turer, has just introduced a host of 
changes in its basic product line. 
We plan to use large-space adver- 
tising in construction equipment 
publications on a monthly basis to 
explain these changes in detail. The 
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readership 


for your ads 


CEA brainstormers tackle the tough problem of building 


ad readership . . . and come up with several helpful ideas 


new features, we’re convinced, are 
major “pluses” for our line and will 
result in substantially increased 
sales. 

We recognize, however, that the 
mass of industrial advertising and 
additional material now reaching all 
our prospects, plus the increasing 
competition for their available read- 
ing time, makes it difficult to at- 
tract a high percentage of reader- 
ship for any advertising. 

We have an important story to 
tell, however, and we want to do 
everything possible to increase 
readership of our space advertis- 
ing. We have already made every 
effort to prepare copy as readable 
as possible and we are using the 
best in art and layout treatments. 
Nevertheless, we feel that some- 
thing more is needed to help build 
readership. 

What can we do to build reader- 
ship of our ads? 


The panel . . Madison L. Craw- 
ford, advertising manager, Frank 
G. Hough Co., Libertyville, IL; 
Emery E. Dobbins, Dobbins, Wood- 
ward & Co., South Orange, N. J.; 


hid 


Fred W. Hartlage, Pioneer Engi- 
neering Works, Minneapolis; M. B. 
Jaeger, publicity manager, Bucy- 
rus Erie Co., South Milwaukee; 
Forest J. Nelson, advertising man- 
ager, MacWhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis.; 
Edward M. Papp, Ross Llewellyn 
Inc., Chicago; Vernon E. Pray, sales 
division manager, Schield Bantam 
Co., Waverly, Ia.; Paul F. Vollmer, 
advertising manager, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, and Edward H. 
Zucker, Vibra-Plus Products, Stan- 
hope, N. J. Chairman of the panel 
was Dick Hodgson, IM executive 
editor. 

From over 100 ideas generated 
by the panel and other CEA mem- 
bers, IM’s editors have selected the 
following 20 as idea-starters for 
other industrial marketers: 


1. Why not run a contest which 
requires prospects to read the ads 
to get answers to key questions 
concerning the new features, with 
prizes for everyone who is able to 
answer all of the questions? 
2. Use a “teaser” direct mail cam- 
paign to direct attention to the ad- 
vertising. 

Continued on page 135 
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Spotlight your maintenance product 
for increased sales 
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Methods ... 
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MAINTENANCE 


VHD 
LIYE 108 cour 


Published in the July Issue 





Equipment Maintenance Guide sells 
the year round 


_ @ Make advertising plans NOW! 


¢ Include the July 1958 issue of 
ConstrRuUCTION METHODS in your adver- 
letcobevemolavetccciar-veve mreselere leet: 


CLOSING DATES: Copy to be set; June 10th 


Complete plates; June 15th 
J 


Why equipment maintenance is vital to contractors... 


How CONSTRUCTION METHODS serves and penetrates the $! billion maintenance market... 
Details follow 





“Preventive maintenance can well 
be a major factor in our 
continuing success” 


— says construction contractor H. W. Morrison, 
President of Morrison-Knudsen Company, Inc. 


The major reasons why CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS AND EQUIPMENT devotes a special issue 
each year to construction equipment maintenance are 
reflected best in the words of contractor H. W. Morri- 
son, who says: “on the shoulders of M-K mechanics 
rests the care of thousands of tons and millions of dol- 
lars worth of equipment on which we depend for pro- 
duction. Preventive maintenance can well be a major 
factor in our continuing success. Our fine new and 
costly rigs must have tender care and feeding—they 
are too precious for “down” time except for their re- 
quired and unfailing periodical servicing.” Mr. Morri- 
son further states: “We sharply criticized the greatly 
elevated manufacturers’ prices of the major units of 
new machinery used in our business. But the answer 
was that the manufacturers’ prices are based on pro- 
duction costs and competition—like those of the con- 
tractor. We have cooperated in seeking a mutual solu- 
tion. We hope we have found it—although not new— 
in the intensified practice of thorough equipment main- 
tenance—constant, systematic, preventive maintenance 
through the life of all our equipment.” Thus spoke Mr. 
Morrison on the subject of preventive maintenance in 
the September Em-Kayan, M-K’s monthly magazine. 

Summed up in these words of one of the nation’s 
largest contractors is the vital importance of mainte- 
nance to contractors. And it is for the reasons men- 
tioned above that CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
publishes the Annual Equipment Maintenance Guide 
in the regular July issue. Contractors have come to 
rely on it for practical equipment maintenance infor- 
mation. Since 1949, the subject of construction equip- 
ment maintenance has become a very necessary part 
of METHODS’ editorial service to its contractor 
readers. Because of the active and intense reader re- 
sponse to this subject, an entire issue is devoted to it 
each July. And coverage of this subject is continued 
each month in the editorial feature titled, “Mainte- 
nance Shop”. 


Construction 


Methods ..r. 


Raw-wMtitt PUBLICATION 


How Maintenance Guide serves readers and advertisers 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ Annual July Main- 


tenance Guide is an exclusive editorial service to the 
construction industry. The July issue is devoted to 
practical ways of improving profit margins for con- 
tractors through the best possible equipment main- 
tenance. The prime objectives are to keep contractors 
abreast of new maintenance techniques . . . to enable 
them to compare their maintenance practices with 
those of other contractors. It is geared to meet the 
everyday needs of contractors for the products, ser- 
vices and techniques that help solve equipment main- 
tenance problems . . . save valuable maintenance time 
... Step up the efficiency and output of equipment. . . 
and reduce equipment operating costs and repair bills. 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ editorial staff is 
literally the eyes of the contractor. In gathering in- 
formation on maintenance, the editors are guided by 
what is new, different, and of practical value to the 
readers. Maintenance information is obtained right at 
the scene of operations, investigated through personal 
interviews, evaluated and then reported in the editorial 
pages of the July Equipment Maintenance Guide. The 
editors probe deeply and report only what is new or 
different. This practice assures CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS’ 43,081 subscribers that what they have 
paid to read in the July Maintenance Guide (as well 
as every issue) is first-hand information. 


Equipment Maintenance Guide covers wide range 
of subjects 


Readers and advertisers alike value the Equipment 
Maintenance Guide for its broad and practical editorial 
scope. One of the many unique characteristics, features 
and services of the July Equipment Maintenance 
Guide is the “Annual Inventory of Service Manuals.” 
(illus. #1) 

This is by far the most comprehensive listing of con- 
struction equipment manuals offered to the contrac- 
tors in the construction industry. This separate section 
of the Maintenance Guide averages some 40 pages, 
and lists alphabetically by name over 500 manufac- 
turers and their operating, repair, maintenance and 
parts manuals. These manuals cover all types of light 
and heavy equipment. This feature includes a separate 
section of Construction Machinery Manuals and an- 
other listing. Construction Accessory Manuals. These 


(advertisement ) 





are the manuals that give equipment owners the in- 
formation they need on the operation, service, main- 
tenance and parts for the machinery, equipment and 
tools you sell to them. What’s more, even strip films, 
movies, wall charts, etc. are listed. 


Through the publication of this information, CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS makes it easy for its readers 
to secure any of these manuals directly from the manu- 
facturer. What's more, under the listing of the manu- 
facturer’s name and address is the page number on 
which his advertisement appears. This helps build ad 
readership. Through the years, contractors have come 
to rely on this section of the Equipment Maintenance 
Guide. There is no other place that they can get this 
much needed and valuable information. An average 
of 55%-60% of CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ 43,081 
readers are interested in this editorial service. Here’s 
just one of many reader comments regarding this 
feature: “this section is very good. Thanks to previous 
Guides I have a complete library of service manuals.” 
And one of the many favorable comments from ad- 
vertisers: “Thank you for the service as we feel it is a 
worthwhile program and a great conveniencest6 


Who Makes Shop Equipment? 


This is another outstanding editorial service that was 
featured in the 1957 Equipment Maintenance Guide. 
It listed the names and addresses of the manufacturers 
who produce some 45 different kinds of major shop 
tools that contractors use in the maintenance opera- 
tion. Over 850 separate listings were included . . . 
from makers of analyzers, battery chargers and clean- 
ing equipment . . . through hoists, jacks and sanders 
.. . to twist drills, threaders and welding machines, to 
name just a few. 


These separate sections of the Guides are presented 
against a backdrop of.a wide range of practical main- 
tenance subjects. Past July Maintenance Guides have 
presented actual and timely case histories of good 
maintenance programs. A typical case history is the 
article illustrated below (#2). It explains the ne- 
cessity and value of mobile radio equipment to speed 
up on-the-job repairs of one contractor. The case his- 
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This Caterpillar D-8 is in for complete overhaul ond repair of undercar- 
riage. This operation includes the installation of new rollers, idlers, tracks, 


new seals, gaskets, bushings, sprockets and other component parts. Here 
mechanic uses large wrench to tighten sprocket. Total cost of repairs—$5,000. 


tory technique is also used to detail the organization, 
layout, and management of equipment maintenance 
programs and facilities of varying sizes and expendi- 
tures. (Illus. +3) 

The July Equipment Maintenance Guides show 
contractors how to plan temporary, stationary or roll- 
ing maintenance shops. They emphasize the equip- 
ment which is needed and used in these field and per- 
manently based shops. The importance of equipment 
lubrication practices (illus. #4) ... how to eliminate 
troubles with tires (illus. +5) maintenance of 
electrical systems (illus. #6) are fully discussed. The 
importance of painting equipment and the best tech- 
niques (including paint shop requirements) (illus. 
#7) are covered in detail. 

And that’s not all. The editors also delve into the 
problems of accounting and bookkeeping for the main- 
tenance operation. They spotlight the needs for an in- 
ventory of replacement parts and accessories and point 
up the growing use of machine tools for the main- 
tenance shop. 


“Specification Charts” a noted feature 


Features like the comparative specification charts 
containing facts and data for different types of heavy 
construction equipment are a valuable service to con- 
tractors. The 1957 Equipment Maintenance Guide, 
for example, contained five specification charts includ- 
ing crawler tractors, portable compressors, self-pro- 
pelled scrapers, tractor-drawn scrapers, and motor 
graders. The latter (illus. #8) presents the make, 
model, weight, horsepower, dimensions, travel speeds, 
engine, blade, scarifier, tires, capacities and miscellane- 
ous data. Just how valuable this information is to 
readers (and advertisers as well) is reflected in the fact 
that 7,612 reprints of specification charts have been 
requested to date. 


READEX proves HIGH Reader Interest in Maintenance 


The subjects outlined above are just a few of the 
many timely and important editorial items that charac- 
terize the July Maintenance Guides. Add to them the 
sample list of editorial subjects that follow and you 
will get an even clearer picture of the depth and broad 
scope of METHODS’ unique maintenance editorial 
service to contractors and other key men in construc- 
tion. The high interest of readers in this vital subject 
is reflected in the Readex Reader Interest scores shown 


| 
Rex Paver getting complete overhaul and repair. Cost for parts and 


accessories including new bearings, facings, pins, fan shaft, etc, runs 
between $6,000 and $10,000 each. Complete overhaul is done annually. 


for each editorial item. These scores indicate the strong 
reader response to, and need for, the maintenance in- 
formation and data presented in the Annual July 
Equipment Maintenance Guide. 


Typical Editorial subjects covered in Equipment Maintenance Guides 

Reader 

Interest 
What you Should Know About Conveyor Belt Maintenance 41% 
Roving Inspectors Stay One Jump Ahead of Trouble 59% 
How to Cut Downtime on the Job 67% 
Tire Tricks Save Time and Money 48% 
Daily Checks Head Off Trouble 54% 
How to Choose Hardfacing Materials 55% 
Know When to Service Your Batteries 55% 
Filters Cut Engine Servicing In Half 45% 
Keep Air Tools Well Lubricated 53% 
How to Get the Most Out of Turbochargers 41% 
Crawler Tractor Specifications 44%, 
Portable Compressor Specifications 47 %o 
Punched Cards Keep Track of Maintenance 55% 


25% of Contractor Bid Price is for Maintenance 


The great importance of maintenance in the con- 
tractor’s operation was clearly indicated in a speech by 
Frank Skidmore, Director of Industry Relations for 
Associated Equipment Distributors. He stated that 
25% of the contractor's bid prices is for service and 
maintenance. This is divided roughly into one third 
for parts, a third for labor and the remainder between 
fuels and lubricants, the shop itself, and tools required 
for repair work. 

Based on surveys, CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
knows that the key man in contracting firms are re- 
sponsible for spending over $1 billion a year to keep 
equipment operating efficiently. 

For example, recent interviews with six construction 
contractors revealed that in 1956, they spent over 
$900,000 to repair and maintain 756 units of equipment 
valued at $6.8 million. This means each contractor 
spends an average of $150,000 a year for maintenance. 
When you consider that there were 8,941 contractors 
doing over $100,000 in construction in 1956, you can 
see the scope and importance of this contractor main- 
tenance market. 


To keep construction equipment in operation and 
for rapid repair, contractors purchase large amounts of: 


Air Tools Bins 

Analyzers (Parts & Storage) 
(Engine & Elect.) Brake Fluid Cleaners (Equipment) 

Analyzers (Exhaust) Brake Linings Clutch Facings 

Axles Carburetors Coils 

Bearings Chain Compressors (Air) 

Bearing Backers Chargers (Battery) Degreasing Equipment 


Cleaners 
(Differ. & Transm.) 


(advertisement ) 





Diese! Fuel 
Diesel Repair 
Equipment 
Diesel Systems 
Differentials 
Drill Presses 
Drills & Grinders 
Dynamometers 
Electric Cables 
Electric Controls 
Electrical Testing 
Equip. 
Engines 
Fan Belts 
Ftushers (Engines) 
Flushers 
(Radiator & Block) 
Front-End Parts 
Fuel Pumps 
Fuses 
Gages (Compression 
& Vacuum) 
Gages (Tire Pressure) 
Gaskets 
Gasoline 
Generators 
Grinders (Piston) 
Grinders (Valve) 
Hard Facing 


Hose 

Ignition Parts 

Jacks 

lamps 

Lamp Bulbs 

Lathes 

Lifts 

Line Boring Machines 

Lubricants 

Lubricators (Manual) 

Lubricators (Powered) 

Magnetos 

Micrometers 

Motors 

Mufflers 

Nuts & Bolts 

Paint 

Pistons 

Piston Rings 

Presses 

Pumps-Hand Grease 

Radios (2-Way) 

Radiator Cleaners 

Reconditioners 
(Cylinder) 

Rusi Preventitives 

Sanders 

Shock Absorbers 

Shop Hoists 


Solder 
Sparkplugs 
Springs 
Sprayers (Paint) 
Stands (Repair) 
Starters 
Steam-Cleaning 
Equip. 
Storage Systems & 
Tanks 
Tape 
Taps & Dies 
Thermostats 
Threaders 
(Bolt & Pipe) 
Tools (Hand) 
Transmissions 
Twist Drills 
Universal Joints 
Vises 
Voltage Regulators 
Vulcanizers (Tire) 
Water Pumps 
Welding Equipment 
(Elect.) 
Welding Equipment 
(Gas) 
Wire Rope 
Wrenches (Torque) 


The increase in the number of units of construction 
equipment, from 937,600 in 1945 to over 3,000,000 in 
1957 emphasizes the importance of equipment main- 
tenance .. . and CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ edi- 
torial coverage of the subject. The illustrations on the 
preceding page show the replacement parts, acces- 
sories and cost for typical equipment repair jobs. Many 
of these repair jobs run upwards of $10,000 for a single 
unit. 


July Maintenance Issue sets stage for penetration 
of $1 billion market 


The construction contractor’s need for latest infor- 
mation on maintenance cannot be overemphasized, nor 
can his extreme interest in, and earnest seeking of, this 
information. The practical and thorough coverage of 
the subject in CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND 
EQUIPMENT’s annual July Equipment Maintenance 
Guide has established the editorial climate that is so 
valuable and necessary for the advertising of repair, 
maintenance, and replacement products, as well as 
equipment and materials. This editorial climate 
focuses the attention of METHODS’ readers on main- 
tenance and provides ideal background for your most 
effective ads. 


Reach 43,081 key men in construction including 
28,495 in contracting firms. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ circulation pene- 
tration among contractors is valuable to every producer 
of maintenance and repair parts and accessories. It is 
a known fact, too, that more and more men in con- 
tracting companies now influence the purchase of 
maintenance items and parts as well as heavy equip- 
ment. It is most important to reach these buying in- 
fluences if you want to step up sales among contrac- 
tors and meet the growing competition for their 
maintenance dollars. 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ readers all pay for 
the opportunity to receive the information and editoral 
help that has proved so profitable to them in their 
work. That’s why the July Equipment Maintenance 
Guide provides you with an ideal setting for your 
maintenance product sales message. Just how valuable 


the issue is to advertisers is reflected in the advertise- 
ments illustrated below. (The percentage of reader in- 
terest in each ad is shown. ) 














Construction 


Methods .:. 


A MecGRAW-MILEL PUBLICATION 


(continued) .. . 





Schedule your advertising NOW for the 
July “Equipment Maintenance Guide’ 


All construction industry barometers and forecasts 
point to greater volumes of construction and more 
equipment in use in the years ahead. That means more 
equipment maintenance and repair . . . a larger market 
for your maintenance products. 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ July “Equipment 
Maintenance Guide” provides an ideal setting and re- 
ceptive contractor audience for your maintenance 
product advertising. The advertising pages offer you an 
effective and low cost means of reaching and penetrat- 
ing the more than $1 billion maintenance market with 
your sales message. It enables you to 


contact 43,081 subscribers including 28,495 
contractor buying influences 


build product and brand recognition 
increase sales traffic to your dealers 
show what the product can do for contractors 


secure a good share of the maintenance market 


Your ad in the July Maintenance Guide has long 
life. For the Guide has become a standard that con- 
tractors keep handy and refer to often. Previous 
Guides since 1949 prove that readers and advertisers 
alike value this issue. Be sure to put the CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS July “Equipment Maintenance 
Guide” on your advertising schedule NOW! 

You can get all the facts from your nearest CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT repre- 
sentative. Let him show you why it is your most direct 
route to construction contractors who control the buy- 
ing power in the $1 billion maintenance market. 





What readers say about the 
Equipment Maintenance Guide 
and its features ... 


‘thanks to previous guides | have a com- 
plete library of service manuals.”’ 


‘we find that copies around the field of- 
fices are worn pretty thin before they are 
discarded"’ 


“our project managers are reading arti- 
cles and talking them over with the master 
mechanics” 


“lam having all master mechanics read 
the Equipment Maintenance Directory” 


“The Special issue devoted to mainte- 
nance is very worth while” 


“to the owner of heavy machinery what is 
more important than maintenance” 


New York 36, 
500 5th Avenue 
OXford 5-5959 
(R. H, Larsen) 


Boston 16, 
350 Park Sq. Bidg. 
Hubbard 2-7160 


Chicago 11, 


520 North Michigan Ave. 


Mohawk 4-5800 
(D. J. MeGroth, 
H. J. Masuhr, Jr., 
G. K. Smith) 








OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


Cleveland 15, 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 
Superior 1-7000 
(W. E. Donnell) 


Philadelphia 3, 
Architects Bidg., 


17th & Sansom Sts. 


Rittenhouse 6-0670 

(lL. S. Kelly, Jr.) 
Pittsburgh 22, 

1111 Oliver Bidg. 

AT 1-4707 


Atlanta 3, 


1301 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 
Jackson 3-6951 
(D. Billion) 


Dallas 1, 


Vaughn Bidg., 
1712 Commerce St. 
Riverside 7-5117 
(E. E. Schirmer) 


Los Angeles 17, 
1125 West 6th Street 
Madison 6-9351 
(H. L. Keeler) 


San Francisco 4, 
68 Post Street 
Douglas 2-4600 
(R. C. Alcorn) 

St. Lovis 8, 

3615 Olive Street 
Jefferson 5-4867 


Detroit 26, 
856 Penobscot Bidg. 
Woodward 2-1793 
(J. L. Rice) 


Denver, 
1 National Bank Bidg. 
1740 Broadway 
Alpine 5-298] 
(J. W. Patten) 
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330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 





READERSHIP . . 


continued from p. 128 


3. Run a series of small space ads 
in the publications, posing ques- 
tions and telling readers that the 
answers can be found on page so- 
and-so—where the regular ad ap- 
pears. 

4. Put the ads in narrative form. 
Then send out a direct mail piece 
with just the start of the story, 
broken off right in the middle of 
a sentence, with a continued line: 
“continues on page 00 of (name 
and issue of publication)!” 

5S. Have a traveling display co- 
ordinated with the program. 

6. Have a tie-in display for every 
dealer’s showroom. 

7. Set up discounts for those pre- 
senting tear sheets of ads. 

8. Insert a notice to contractors in 
the local notice section of newspa- 
pers. 

9. Hold regional auctions to high- 
light the advertising program. 

10. Read the advertisement over 
the telephone to prospects. 

11. Send them a telegram direct- 
ing their attention to the ad. 

12. Why not use sky-writing? 

13. Use closéd-circuit tv for a pre- 
mier showing of the campaign. 


14. Stage a contest guessing the 
amount of money spent on engi- 
neering developments. 

15. Paste an actual photo on re- 
prints of ads and send to key pros- 
pects. 

16. Paste coins on reprints to at- 
tract attention to mailing. 

17. Plug the ads through your post- 
age meter. 


CEA Brainstormers 
Ideas fly as Dick Hodg- 
son conducts the final in 
IM‘s series of Barnstorm- 
ing with Brainstorming 
panels at the spring 
meeting of the Construc- 
tion Equipment Advertis- 
ers. 


18. Paste a label calling attention 
to the ad on all outgoing corre- 
spondence. 

19. Have a salesman send a sim- 
ple note to all of their prospects 
telling them to be sure to see page 
00 of one of the publications in 
which the campaign runs. 

20. Ask publisher to have his sales- 
men brainstorm the problem. * 





Afttfention-gefifers for ads 


In addition to suggestions for the 
merchandising of ads, the CEA 
brainstorming panel came up with 
a host of ideas on ways to make the 
ad itself attract the attention of 
prospects. Several of them are pre- 
sented here as a partial “catalog” 
of methods for dramatizing an ad. 


@ Print an insert on “rough” pa- 
per. 

@ Use a pop-up. 

e@ Print the ad in 3-D. 

@ Print on foil. 

®@ Use a super-heavy stock (if pub- 
lication will permit). 

@ Insert a recording in the mag- 
azine. 

e@ Print the copy in color. 

@ Print the whole ad upside down. 


® Print on alcohol sensitive paper. 
@ Show new features over the old 
on a transparent overlay. 

© Use multi-page inserts. 

@ Include an envelope of material 
in the magazine. 

@ Tip-on color illustrations. 

@ Use gate-fold pages. 

@ Use die-cut cards in the ad. 

¢@ Print ad on a company stock cer- 
tificate. 

@ Use unusual non-standard color. 
e Try a scented ink. 

® Buy a blank page opposite the ad. 
@ Have a copy in Braille. 

e Print copy in a foreign language 
with the translation on another 
page. 

® Include a deliberate error in the 
headline. 
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GRINDING 
MACHINES 


They work . . 


Visitors are always welcome at Brown & Sharpe’s Precision Center 
where working models of the company’s power tools are on display and ready for 


demonstration. Grinding Machine section shown above is one of four such areas. 


Exhibit center shows 


How to turn friends 
into customers 


This company makes friends——and customers—by inviting 


them fo visit its ‘‘Precision Center.’’ Not a showroom, 


nor demonstration area, nor classroom—exactly—it is 


a combination of all three—and much more. . 


= Visitors to Brown & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Co., Providence, R.L, 
probably get a clearer—and quick- 
er—picture of what that company 
makes, and how its products work, 
than do most plant visitors. 

This is because no trip to Brown 
& Sharpe is complete without a 
visit to the company’s “Precision 
Center,” a unique combination of 
classroom, showroom and working 
demonstration area. 

In Precision Center are installed, 
under power, 23 different milling, 
grinding and screw machines man- 
ufactured by Brown & Sharpe. All 
are tooled and ready for demon- 
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stration. Also on display are the 
company’s precision tools, metal 
cutting tools, pumps and other ma- 
chine tool accessories. 

Designed to produce a pleasing 
atmosphere of color and comfort, 
Precision Center occupies a large 
area in one of the plant’s main 
buildings. It adjoins the sales and 
engineering departments where 
trained personnel are always avail- 
able to give demonstrations and an- 
swer visitors’ questions. Four sep- 
arate demonstration areas are de- 
voted to screw machines, industrial 
products, grinding machines and 
milling machines. 


One of the busiest areas of the 
Center is the classroom, which is 
used regularly for training courses 
for distributor salesmen and cam 
design courses for operators of 
Brown & Sharpe screw machines. 
Maintenance courses are also con- 
ducted for the latter group. The 
students, who are sent by Brown & 
Sharpe customers, arrive from all 
over the country. 

“Since Precision Center was 
opened there has been a constant 
flow of customers to our plant from 
various parts of this country as well 
as from foreign countries,” says G. 
A. Hawkins, director of market re- 
search and sales promotion. “These 
visitors have found their visits to 
Precision Center most worth while 
from an educational standpoint,” he 
adds. 

The company also invites cus- 
tomers to send in samples of work 
they wish to have done on Brown 
& Sharpe machines and the results 
can be demonstrated to them on 
a machine in the Center, the sales 
promotion director points out. An- 
other activity of the center is con- 
ducting group visits by engineering 
societies, customers’ plant employes 
and engineering students. 

Mr. Hawkins sums it all up this 
way: “We are beginning to look 
upon Precision Center as a new 
dimension in selling and have found 
that our efforts in this area have 
been very rewarding.” 

Perhaps Mr. Hawkins’ description 
is the best one possible: not a show- 
room, not a demonstration area, not 
a classroom—exactly—but a new 
dimension in selling. 


Checking it out . . Company’s customers 
can bring in samples of work they want 
done, watch the demonstration on a 
Brown & Sharpe machine. 





YOU'RE JUDGED BY YOur hat 


youns wwooro ey YOUF PIINting 


Chances are you’re pretty particular about the 
hat you wear. You want it to make a good im- 
pression, reflect your own personality. But are 
you sure what kind of an impression your business 
makes when it comes before the critical eyes of your 
prospects? When you send out booklets, brochures, 
annual reports, do they create a good impression? 

One way to impress your prospects favorably is 
through printed selling pieces. When you take 
care to produce top quality printed pieces, you 
show respect for your prospects. In turn, they 
show respect for you. In printing, top quality be- 
gins with paper. So always use the very best. 


GH STANDARD 


Team up with a GOOD printer. The way 
to look your best in print is to consult a good 
printer at the very start of a job. 

You'll find him extremely helpful in saving you 
time, effort and money. He knows how to deliver 
printed pieces that attract favorable attention to 
your business, enhance your reputation and in- 
crease your sales. 

A good printer will probably specify Warren’s 
High Standard Printing Papers for your jobs. He 
knows Warren’s produces top quality results. 
S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, 
Massachusetts. 


)printing papers 
makea 
good impression 
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> The first industrial maga- 
zine directed to operating 
management in the aviation 
manufacturing industry 
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To sell the aviation 


AIRCRAFT MISSILES 


directed to a selected 
PRODUCTION - 


FIRST 
ISSUE 
JANUARY 
1958 


> The only magazine in the > The only magazine in the 
field exclusively edited for field to offer advertisers the 
manufacturing, design and advantage of exclusive manu- 
procurement personnel facturing coverage 





manufacturing market— 


MANUFACTURING 


buying audience in 





DESIGN «+ PROCUREMENT 





Reach over 15,000 Chief Engineers, Production Engineers, 
Design Engineers, Methods Engineers, Structures Engi- 
neers, Reliability Engineers, Plant Superintendents, 
Metallurgists, Quality Control Engineers, Producibility 
Engineers, and other key men in this $9 billion field. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES MANUFACTURING 
will serve and influence these key men in companies 
manufacturing aircraft, missiles, power plants, parts 
—and their subcontractors. It will concentrate its 
circulation and editorial content on this field alone. 
Excluded will be airline operations, maintenance, 
airport operations, pilots and the like. 

Extensive research has proved that aircraft manu- 
facturing executives are eager to have—in the 
quickest, clearest and most authoritative forms—the 
vital facts on aircraft and missiles designs, production 
methods, and materials. They said they would wel- 
come with enthusiasm a publication furnishing them 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 
MANUFACTURING 


56th and Chestnut Streets 


Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


A Chilton bd Publication 


with information covering these subjects exclusively. 
And—A.M.M. will fill this need! 

The highly selective, controlled circulation of 
A.M.M. is especially important in today’s market, 
where advertisers must get the most value for their 
promotional dollar. With A.M.M. you reach the key 
people important to you in the aircraft manufac- 
turing field, without waste. 

A.M.M. belongs in the No. 1 spot on the schedule 
of every company out to sell the manufacturing seg- 
ment of the aircraft and missiles industry. For more 
information, use the convenient coupon. See current 
Standard Rate and Data for complete listing. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES MANUFACTURING 
56th & Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Please have 
representative call. 


Please send 
complete information. 


Name 








Company 


Address 
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Wanna make an 


advertising movie? 


-- Here’s how 


By James M. Franey 
President 
United World Films 
New York 


# Would you be willing to pay 
.0132 cents to have 20 minutes in 
which to advertise your company, 
its products and services to a man 
who feels obligated to you for 
spending your time and trouble on 
him. 

Sound too good to be true? Not 
so. In fact, that .0132c may be much 
on the high side. What is this thing? 
Why haven’t you heard of it be- 
fore? It’s called the business film. 
And you have heard of it before 
—but may have been ignoring it. 

Business films can perform many 
promotional functions—some of 


audience for which the sponsor 
doesn’t pay a dime—except for the 
small fee a distributing organization 
charges for these bookings. 

Since there must be many adver- 
tising men who have come to the 
top during the last decade and are 
not familiar with all the require- 
ments for the successful use of 
movies in promotion, it may be of 
some value to review how the effec- 
tive movie is conceived, born, 
reared to the point of going to 
work, and what it all costs. 


fale? 


producer with every facility and 
any specialist ever heard of. Each 
has his place. On some assignments 
the little producer may be ade- 
quate; on many others, the biggest 
producer’s talents and resources are 
a necessary guarantee of safety for 
your investment. 

You do not generally go to 


Producer for every job .. The Hollywood for a trip-through-the- 


business film industry today num- 
bers producers in stature all the 
way from the small-staffed opera- 
tor who hires specialists and fa- 


factory film; though this has been 
done in exceptional cases. Nor do 
you call in the one-desk and office 
space producer to handle a picture 


them far beyond their original pur- 
pose. In many cases they wind up 
as television shows reaching a vast 


assignment that needs a profession- 
al cast and big studio facilities. You 
Continued on page 144 


cilities as he needs them, to the 
Hollywood major motion picture 


Why the business film? In this article, the author explains how this 
often-ignored “advertising medium” is conceived, born, reared to the 
point of going to work, and distributed. He shows the pitfalls of penny- 
pinching—how by cutting small costs here and there, you lop off large 
chunks of quality. He tells of the importance of the ‘right’ producer, 
writer and distributor; and of the unique features of this medium, i.e., 
an average cost per person of less than that of a post card, and the 
built-in acceptance for your selling message by those who feel indebted 
to your company for giving their club, class or business group 20 min- 
utes of free “entertainment.” 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 
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Civil Engineers are always on the job! 


In all building and construction which requires engineering, civil engi- 
neers are invariably the men in active charge. Whether behind the desk plan- 
ning a project, in the field supervising construction, or directing the operation 
of a finished installation, they hold positions of top responsibility. This is 
why, from first to last, civil engineers are in a position to influence the pur- 
chase and specification of construction equipment and materials. 

To influence civil engineers, you can select no more effective medium 
than Civit ENGINEERING. Research has proved, time and again, that its 
readers devote more time to each issue than to any other publication in the 
field. They depend upon Civit ENGINEERING to keep them in touch with 
events in the construction industry. 

AMERICAN The steady climb of Civi ENGINEERING’s circulation—now at an all-time 
ee Mag high of more than 41,000—is proof of its basic strength and solid reputation. 
Among the men who recommend, specify and buy construction equipment 

ABE) and materials, C1ivi ENGINEERING is first. 


Civil Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


CiViIL ENGINEERING 
The American Society of Civil Engineers « 33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y, 
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coveragh 
of the $3.8 Di 


Refining-Petrochemical’ 


The Refining-Petrochemical Industry has plans for 
world-wide capital expenditures of $3.8 billion in 1958. 
Here is one of the world’s most stable, prosperous markets, 


with a long record of continued growth. 


A Specialized industry. In this market, there are 
thousands of technically trained specialists, working with 
expensive and complicated equipment. Included here, too, 
are the personnel of engineer-constructor firms who design 


and build processing plants. 


Most of the equipment is as specialized in its function 
as the men who buy it. And most of these men have 
buying authority only within their own (Refining) division 


of the industry. 


Specialized Editorial Approach. PETROLEUM 
REFINER places editorial emphasis on the problems peculiar 
to Refining-Petrochemical-Natural Gasoline men. Articles 
are written for refining men by refining men. For 35 years, 


PETROLEUM REFINER has correlated its specialized edi- 


torial approach with the specialized buying power pattern 
of the Refining Industry. It is the leader in its field, carry- 
ing more editorial coverage per issue on Refining-Petro- 


chemical-Natural Gasoline than any other publication. 


Largest Specialized Coverage. Growing with the 
industry it serves, PETROLEUM REFINER has shown a 115% 
increase in paid, ABC circulation just in the past seven 
years. Of this interested, specialized audience of 19,517, 
there are 84% engaged directly in the Refining-Processing 
Division of the Petroleum Industry. These men represent 
98% of this division’s buying influence. Remember, using 
business publication space, the important thing is how 


much buying power your advertising is reaching. 


In this $3.8 billion annual market, PETROLEUM REFINER 
provides the most complete coverage available today. 


Let us give you further details. 


Greater Process Coverage 


G 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World's Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


+ Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


« New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 + Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Building 
CHerry 2-9211 + Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 + Dallas (1), 518 Santa 
Fe Building, Riverside 7-7344 + Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 + Los Angeles, 
W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdiow 7-1219. 
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A MARKET FOR YOU? 





$3.8 billion marked 
for capital expansion 
in Refining-Processing 


HOUSTON, TEX.—(Sp.)— 
During 1958, the Refining-Processing 
Industry will continue to step up its 
spending rate for new facilities. A 
13% increase is expected. These facts 
are presented in the 1958 edition 
of Petroleum Refer Market, annual 
data book published by PETROLEUM 
REFINER. 

* * . 

U. S. capital expenditures in this 
industry during 1958 are anticipated 
at $1.8 billion. Spending outside 
this country will add another $2 
billion. Of this $3.8 billion, petro- 
leum refining is expected to account 
for $2.2 billion, petrochemical 
facilities for about $1.5 billion and 
natural gasoline for $155 million. 

* * * 

The Refining-Processing Industry 
must meet a constantly increasing 
demand for its products. Other factors 
causing the uptrend are (1) Replace- 
ment of depleted facilities (2) Im- 
provement of product quality and (3) 
Diversification of end products. 

* * * 

Total industry gross investment 
is close to $13 billion in the U. S. 
alone. About 40% of this invest- 
ment is in the depreciated reserve 
category. So funding of new facil- 
ities is in some degree provided 
from reserves. 

* * * 

Improvement in product quality is 
often referred to as “the octane race.” 
To fuel the high-powered automobiles 
currently popular, the Industry has 
had to build new facilities or add to 
present processing units. All major oil 
companies are now producing 96-100 
octane gasoline. By 1960, it is pre- 
dicted that many cars will be using 
105-106 octane fuel. Alkylation and 
isomerization facilities will be installed 
in increasing numbers to step up 
octane improving capacity. 

* * * 

Diversification of end products 
is strikingly illustrated by the 
growth of the Petrochemical seg- 
ment of the Refining Industry. By 
1960, Petrochemical sales should 
rise to nearly $6 billion annually, 
over 50% of total chemical sales. 

* * * 

Copies of PETROLEUM REFINER’S 
1958 Market Data Book may be 
obtained by writing to Advertising 
Sales Manager, P. O. Box 2608, Hous- 
ton, Tex., on your company letterhead. 






























GULF PUBLICATIONS 


COMBINATION RATE PLAN 
OFFERS MAXIMUM OIL INDUSTRY MARKET COVERAGE 


49,690 


Proof of reader preference to the specialized editorial approach . . . technical 
job-help material directed to the individual divisions of the oil industry . . . is 
found in continuing gains in paid subscriptions to ALL Gulf monthly publica- 
tions. Combined circulations now total 49,690* (ABC) .. . available to multi- 
market advertisers, wanting selective, specialized oil industry division coverage 


at a low rate per thousand. 
FOR DRILLING-PRODUCTION LLL LLG 
— Now 24,457* 


Largest specialized circulation in the industry, reaching 93% 
of the key men who buy or specify 98% of this division’s 
specialized equipment and services. In WORLD OIL you get 24,457 
specialized readers, 74% of whom are engaged directly in 
drilling-production activities. 


(J, +8 44 
JN OUSTRY 
Now 5,716* 


ering-operating work book of the pipe 
fering authenticated monthly coverage 
perations and maintenance. For a low 
ou can add PIPE LINE INDUSTRY to 
hedule and reach 5,716 specialized 
pm are engaged directly in pipe 





ANSPORTATION 








Now 19,517* 


ading specialized refining paper for 35 years, reaching 
ho influence 98% of this division’s specialized pur- 
a low combination rate, you can add PETROLEUM 
our WORLD OIL or PIPE LINE INDUSTRY schedule and 
specialized readers, 84% of whom are engaged 
Sining-petrochemical-natural gasoline activities. 


REFINING-PROCESSING 


great divisions offer a multi-billion dollar 
ces. You can benefit by specializing your 
plications that are specialized for each of 
where your market is. 


OLEUM COVERAGE 


Pipe LINE) 
swousTRy // 






Reliner 


WORLD OM 





¥ ————— |! 
ed Oil Industry Publishers 
», Cleveland, Dallas, Tulsa, Los Angeles 


es, for each magazine from breakdown of May, 1957 
‘agraph 3, of June 30, 1957 ABC statement. 
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GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS is 
the one dynamic national maga- 
zine that’s moving ahead fastest 
because its staff-developed “how 
to” editorial content is accepted 
and read as “most helpful” by 
more practical management and 
operating men —the men who 
make the buying decisions — in 
the multi-billion lumber-furniture- 
woodworking market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men—the right people 
in the right places. Its advertising 
volume for 1956 was up 35% over 
1955—compared with a combined 
gain of 5% for the field. And its 
1957 volume is running far ahead 
of 1956.. 


CIRCULATION,* BUYING POWER COVERAGE, 
READER INTEREST ARE ‘WAY UP, TOO. 


uP 19.1% a bias paid circu- 


Effective buying power 
coverage—actual man- 


ufacturing plants that 
aol 29.8% account for 88% of 
the industry's business 


— where the buying 
power is concentrated! 


Renewal percentage. 


"14.32 


(*Nov. ‘52 - Nov. 56) 


These big gains extend into all areas of 
the industry . . . because WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS covers every wood operation 
from log to finished product. Put this 
fast-moving magazine to work . . . selling 
for you . . . right away. 


WOOD and WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
139 N. Clark Street © Chicago 2, Illinois 


Financial 6-5380 
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AD MOVIES 


continued from p. 140 


have to decide who should be called 
in. 

Assume that you intend to pro- 
duce a promotional film which will 
tie in with basic policy themes like- 
ly to dominate all other media for 
some time to come. Don’t start out 
on the left foot by asking for free 
ideas. First of all, ideas come from 
writers; and writers if at all com- 
petent are highly paid in the mo- 
tion picture field. 

The most competent of writers 
could not walk into your office with 
an “idea” that would be sound ex- 
cept through sheer accident. And 
the time of a writer cannot be 
gambled on the chance of such an 
accident. Also, it can easily mean 
that the producer selected on the 
“one idea” basis is completely in- 
competent to deliver a professional 
film. The result is most likely to be 
another business film that could not 
possibly persuade management to 
try again. 


Bad start . . Another common 
practice among too many business 
film users is to call in a dozen or so 
producers’ representatives who 
have persistently tried to “sell” 
their companies, and give each of 
them a collection of booklets and 
other literature with the advice, 
“Bring in a good outline and if we 
like it and your estimate of cost is 
not too high, you'll get the job.” 
This type of scenario contest in- 


variably results in two things if a 
producer who believes in specula- 
tion lands such a project. One, his 
writer by sheer luck turns out 
something that impresses people not 
qualified to judge a good motion 
picture idea. Two, he sets his esti- 
mate of cost dangerously low to be 
sure of under-bidding competitors. 

If he can possibly avoid losing 
money on that job he will do so by 
cutting corners, avoiding all the 
costly script specifications which a 
quality production invariably con- 
tains, and finally delivering a mo- 
tion picture that the client must 
accept—because he approved the 
script—no matter how unhappy he 
may be with the end result. 

The better procedure is to talk to 
a few selected producers and tell 
them the most important thing first: 
the job the movie is supposed to do. 
When they know what you want the 
film to do, you can get their ideas 
as to the approximate budget that 
ought to be set up. Experience in 
producing many films will guide 
their suggestions as to a range of 
costs. No exact cost can be deter- 
mined until after a complete shoot- 
ing script is written. 

Make your selection on the basis 
of what the producer has done for 
other important accounts, the facil- 
ities he controls, the caliber of his 
people, and the amount of money 
you can spend. Agree to proceed 
with him on the basis that he will 
submit a detailed plan, or shooting 
script, at a fee to be decided on and 
subsequently included as a vart of 
production costs. This means that 

Continued on page 148 
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Good casting . . Many industrial films are spared the cost of hiring “‘live’’ actors, i.e., 
“Big Trains Rolling’’ sponsored by Association of American Railroads. 





Sharper Pictures Truer Colors More Brilliance Wider Viewing Area 


L-leel, Guedes] ppabvenct, 


In All Projected Pictures 
Made Possible By the New 


UNIGLOW 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


The first really new and improved projection screen 
in years is now available on all Radiant’s finest 
quality screens! Uniglow* is unbeaded, completely 
smooth, seamless and mildew proof! 


Exhaustive laboratory and field tests have 

definitely proved that Uniglow supplies up to twice the 
brilliance of conventional beaded fabrics— 

and on color projection, shows truer colors than have ever 
been previously achieved. In addition, Uniglow 

provides an amazingly sharp definition 

—and most important, gives peak brilliance to 

twice as much audience viewing area. 


“Tay your own pictures on Uniglow 


There is only one way to appreciate fully the remarkable improvement in 
all projected pictures made possible by Uniglow. Arrange to see a demon- 
stration on Uniglow of the films, slides, and film strips you use in your 
own audio-visual program. Ask your authorized Radiant dealer for such 
a no-obligation demonstration today—and send coupon for full details of 
the story of Uniglow. 

— . 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. (Dept. U) 
P. O. Box 5640, Chicago, Illinois 


[] Please rush full details on the new Radiant Uniglow Projection Screens. 





() Please arrange for most convenient authorized Radiant dealer to 
contact me regarding a no-obligation Uniglow demonstration. 


Name. 





America’s Fastest Selling Screen Line 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 


P. O. BOX 5640 ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Subsidiary of United States Hoffman Machinery Corporation 
*u. Ss. AND FOREIGN PATENTS APPLIED FOR 





Organization 
Address__ 


City. 
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CHECK CHILTON 





If you sell the natural gas industry 





























Cat 
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... you can sell best in GAS 
m-i> 


... the leading gas publication and the only one 
serving the entire industry. Issued monthly, 
this publication is edited for the engineering 
and operating heads and management men of 
distribution, transmission and integrated gas 
companies. Its editors travel nearly 120,000 
out-of-state miles each year to provide readers 
on-the-ground coverage of important news and 
developments in their field. Its controlled 
circulation of more than 9500 goes to the men 
who buy, or influence the buying of, products 
and services in the industry—a group hand- 
picked by more than 50 leading manufacturers 
who sell the industry. Gas has 56% more 
circulation in gas companies than the next in- 
dustry publication and carries more advertising 
than the next two combined. 

















o © cu) 


Gas is published by Chilton Company, one of the most diversified publishers 
of trade and industrial magazines in the country —a company with the resources 
and experience needed to make each of 15 publications outstanding in its field. 
In keeping with Chilton policy, the staff of Gas devotes full time to the field 
the publication covers, striving for editorial excellence and strict quality con- 
trol of circulation. In achieving both, it has earned the confidence of readers 


Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 








I 


i 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economists The Iron Ages Hardware Age 
Spectator - Automotive Industries » Boot and Shoe Recorder « Commercial Car Journal 
Butane-Propane News- Electronic Industriese Jewelers’ Circular-Keystonee Motor Agee Gas 
Optical Journal & Review of Optometry+ Hardware World. Distribution Ages Book Division 


oT 
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we 
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fe 
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Construction Machinery | 
AD MOVIES.. 


Exports Jump 47” 


| reason, you decide not to go for- 


in 1956 


Here’s how to get your share 
in 1957-58 


In 1956, U.S. exports of construction, exca- 
vating and mining machinery amounted to | 
approximately $787,000,000. This represented | tnaiabdl ob: dha Sede ‘sepa ‘ebalies Se 
of $537,000,000. As shown by the following | 
figures, 1956's exports also represent a new | 


an increase of 47% over the 1955 figure 


high: 


Value of C.E.&M. 
Machinery Exports 
(Millions) 


Are you effectively reaching 


your Export Markets? | 
| you can show it to many audiences. 


Expressly designed to reach the export mar- 
kets and successfully accomplishing this 
purpose are Gillette's World Construction, 


now published monthly, and Gillette's Cami- 


nos y Construccion Pesada. 


Gillette's World Con- 
struction is  distrib- 
uted to 13,000 Eng- 
lish-reading govern- 
ment officials, con- 
tractors, engineers, 


importers and agents | 


in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere—Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and Island 


possessions. 


Gillette's Caminos y 
Construccion Pesada 
is distributed to 15,000 
Spanish or Portuguese 
reading government 
officials, contractors, 
engineers, importers 
and agents in 20 Cen- 
tral and South Amer- 
ican countries, Spain 
and Portugal. 


For further information on the export markets 
and their coverage, write us 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 W. MAPLE ST. * CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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continued from page 144 
you pay for the script if, for any 


ward with production. You'll get 


| your finished movie, perhaps at less 
| than maximum budget figure, un- 
| less you make the mistake of insist- 
| ing upon alterations during produc- 


tion. 
The fully competent producer se- 


such a project a qualified writer. 
He knows that “the play’s the 
thing” even in business films. And 


| the assigned writer, valuable though 


his time may be, may have to spend 
weeks in absorbing knowledge of 
your business before he would be 
competent to design a plan. This 
costs money long before cameras 
begin turning, and every client 
should expect to pay for it. 


| Distribution . . So, now that you 
| have your movie, and assuming that 


it raust be seen by a lot of potential 
customers to do its job, you still 
have worthless reels of film unless 


Don’t try to find those audiences 
yourself. 

The distribution of sponsored 
films is a highly specialized business, 
dependent upon facilities, years of 
experience and a tireless effort. 
Therefore you need a second budget 


| for this operation, sometimes larger 


than the production budget. 

Today, the professional distribu- 
tion of free films is big business in 
comparison to the activities of dis- 


| tributors ten or more years ago. No 


one office can handle the bookings 
and keep 100 or more prints (an- 
other cost) in constant use. It is 
necessary for the modern distribu- 
tor to operate branch offices strate- 
gically located geographically in 
order to service the demand for free 
films and cut down to the minimum 
the time in transit for each film 
booked. 


In addition, the regular mailing 


of lists and catalogs to the 16mm 
projector field is not enough. Con- 
| tacts have to be made, principally 
| to locate newly acquired projectors 
| in the hands of institutions, clubs, 
_schools and the like which have 
| never been listed. It is particularly 


important to find labor, veteran and 
farm organizations, engineering and 
scientific groups, business mens’ 
luncheon clubs and other special 
audiences. 


New ‘prospects’ . . Sound projec- 
tors are constantly being sold and, 
of course, to many people who have 
never heard of free films or else 
don’t know where to get them. It is 
important to the sponsors and to the 
distributor that all these new projec- 
tors are located since they offer the 
opportunity to reach groups to 
whom every film, no matter how 
long in distribution, presents a 
brand new story. 

Another spur to this exploring 
business is that distribution is billed 
to the sponsor at a flat rate for each 
show. In addition, some sponsored 
films cannot be shown anywhere 
and everywhere. Restrictions placed 
on distribution sometimes limit the 
distributor to certain states or cer- 
tain types of audiences. 

Eastern Airlines, sponsoring “Fly- 
ing With Arthur Godfrey,” wants 
distribution in 20 states only, west 
of the Mississippi. Seaboard Airline 
Railway will take any audience but 
it must be east of the Mississippi. 
Unless the distributor’s list includes 
specific groups and is large enough 
to be broken down into geographi- 
cal areas, he will not be able to se- 
cure a satisfactory number of book- 
ings for some clients. 

Today, the ownership of 16mm 
sound projectors by such groups 
named above and many others has 
mushroomed into an exhibitor po- 
tential of more than 700,000. This 
means that the sponsored film that 
is informative and interesting can 
be seen by a huge audience that has 
many other things to recommend it 
besides mere numbers. 


Unique features . . For one thing, 
the sponsor or his representative is 
informed in advance of every show- 
ing that will take place, when and 
where. Secondly, the person in 
charge of the show will supply not 
only a report as to the number of 
people in his audience, but will note 
audience reactions to the film. 

The sponsor will receive a 
monthly statement as to the num- 
ber of shows that have been held, 
the number of people attending, and 

Continued on page 152 





your personal invitation... 


‘meet the 


readers’”’ 


of 
modern 


machine shop 


in typical 


plants . 


See for yourself why over 700 advertisers have made MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP the leader among all metalworking monthlies, in 
total pages of advertising! 


A new, profusely illustrated readership study in a vital industrial 
area examines three typical plants in MODERN MACHINE SHOP'’s 
circulation in Detroit. It shows how the quality, size and influence of 

a large segment of the buying factors mean profitable results to 
advertisers. 


Remember... only MODERN MACHINE SHOP offers you... 
elargest circulation ... over 52,000 
emost complete plant coverage . . .. more than 34,000 
individual plants receiving one or more copies! 

slowest cost per thousand circulation .. . just $6.10 


With MODERN MACHINE SHOP'’s massive circulation, you get the most 
complete coverage of all metalworking plants . . . large, medium and small 
. .including deep penetration of the larger plants. And, remember MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP gives you the most complete coverage of the important 
small plant market. It's good, big circulation is scientifically designed to do 


for results you , ; 1 : 
a thorough job in America's biggest industry. 


can see, put your 
money where This new 3-Plant Study is available on request or ask your 
your market is ... MODERN MACHINE SHOP representative. 


“™-- modern machine shop 
431 Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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IN POWER GENERATION 


It takes electrical engineering — 


Figure, if you can, a load so big it would take over 800 billion horses to pull 
it...and you’d have some idea of the monumental job the economy requires 
of electricity today. (In 1956, the U.S. burned up better than 600 billion kwh!) 


And now, electrical engineers are working overtime to develop and harness 
vastly greater amounts of energy needed for all the electrical-electronic products 
planned for tomorrow. 

You'll find electrical engineers working on package nuclear reactors... more 
powerful steam-turbine generators... juicier solar batteries...even rigging up 
the means to fish power from the sea! 





. 
> 8 
~ ¢ 
¥ : i 
| 18,300 gpm, 111 psi hermetically sealed, canned- 
motor pump, developed by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. for use at the Duquesne Light Co 
nuclear power plant at Shippingport, Pa 


IN THE WHOLE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC FIELD 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 





to put electricity to work 


Wherever they’re on the job, electrical engineers authorize and specify the 
materials and parts, components and equipment necessary to generate and 
distribute electricity—and to put it to work in every field. 


And you’ll find ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING is the only magazine that can reach 
electrical engineers throughout the whole electrical-electronic market—in power 


and communications, transportation and manufacturing, mining and construction. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING can take 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING reaches more electrical engineers than any other your advertising to the men who put 
technical publication...a bigger market than any utility magazine...a bigger electricity to work in the entire, ex- 
market than any design magazine! panding electrical-electronic market! 


More and more advertisers are put- 
ting ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
to work...selling the whole, expand- 
ing electrical-electronic market! 


15.5% GAIN 
IN PRODUCT 





ADVERTISING 


(May through October, 1957 
vs. same period, 1956) 





—————— 


ELECTRICAL & 
ENGINEERING 








PUBLISHED BY , 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE “SN 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


to put advertising to work °*:<=:=~ 











market . « « the Gos Utility Mor- 
ket represents a tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL effectively reaches com- 
panies who serve 96% of the in- 
dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 


circulation .| « « only Ameri- 
can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
buying men, with 77.8% of this 
pin-pointed to top management, 
supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 
tually eliminated through maxi- 
mum advertising effectiveness to 
gas utilities. 
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AD MOVIES.. 


continued from page 148 


such audience comments as may be 
of importance to him. This report is 
unique in the field of mass com- 
munication in that the audience can 
be counted to the man. 

There is also the possibility of 
theatrical distribution which has 
been attained by sponsored films 
from time to time; but, except in 
the case of “trailers” that pay their 
way into a theater, your distributor 
ought not to offer this as an every- 
day achievement. 

There are, however, exceptional 
circumstances where attendance fig- 
ures are not important to a client 
since he can get other checks on 
the effectiveness of his promotion. 
As an example, open-air, drive-in 
theaters are delighted to show short 
trailers sponsored by Armour sim- 
ply because they boost the sales of 
Armour hot dogs to the customers. 
It is believed that upwards of 14 
million viewers can be reached 
through this channel in a year. 


Bonus audience . . Then, of 
course, there’s television. Some 300 
tv stations welcome the profes- 
sionally produced business film and 
will give it free time, especially if it 
is a public service contribution as so 
many promotional films can be. 
Since there is no way of counting 
this audience accurately, I have not 
considered it in calculating costs. 
But when you bear in mind that 
such a “bonus” audience may total 
several million viewers, the calcula- 
tion of costs that follows—based on 
“counted” people only—is very 
much on the “high side.” 

Assume your company has spent 
the median amount on the produc- 
tion of a 20-minute movie in color, 
estimated by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers’ survey to be 
$25,800. (In the group of films con- 
sidered, there was one that cost only 
$1,732 and another that cost $426,- 
600.) 

One hundred 16mm sound color 
prints will cost approximately 
$7,000. You are involved for about 
$32,800 when you call in the dis- 
tributor. At the end of five years 
your distributor may have billed 
you approximately $20,000 for 
bookings, not including tv or any 


other type of audience that we are 
not considering here. Even if we 
only reach 4 million people in five 
years—on the basis of a dependable 
“count”—your cost per person 
reached will be less than the cost of 
a postcard. You pay only .0132 cents 
per person. 


Especially on tv .. Five years 
might suggest that this is the maxi- 
mum life of a film when, as a matter 
of fact, there are films in distribution 
today that were produced 10 to 15 
or more years ago. A good movie 
can be practically deathless. Look at 
“Gone With the Wind.” And in 
business films consider “Meat and 
Romance.” Here’s a 40-minute film 
sponsored by National Live Stock & 
Meat Board which was produced in 
1943. It was so well planned and 
produced it is still imparting help- 
ful information to housewives on 
meat cuts, meat cookery and the 
nutritive values in meats. 

It follows, therefore, that the most 
economical approach to this field is 
(1) a professionally conceived and 
produced film; (2) an adequate 
budget; (3) a movie that isn’t 
“dated”; and (4) an advertising 
effort with few restrictions as to 
types of audiences and none as to 
geographical areas. Note, however, 
that this promotional device is ob- 
viously valued highly even when 
necessary restrictions increase the 
cost-per-person-reached. 

To sum up, motion pictures for 
promotional purposes, when compe- 
tently produced and then distrib- 
uted by a well-organized, respon- 
sible company experienced in this 
field, can be extremely effective and 
decidedly inexpensive, because of 
the exhibitor potential. 

They should always be produced 
with a budget that gives your pro- 
ducer the opportunity to use his 
medium with all its possibilities. 
And the cost of production, the cost 
of prints, and the cost of distribu- 
tion services ought to be spread out 
over a period of at least five years, 
then checked against the number of 
people the message reaches. When 
this is done, even on such a con- 
servative basis as is applied here, 
your investment should never be 
questioned by members of the 
board. = 





KLEEN-STIM’ Labels 
put your Product in the Center Ring of Selling ! 


Greatest “show” on earth—that’s what you get when you add the proved 
attention-getting power of KLEEN-STIK Labels on your product or 
package. These modern moistureless, self-sticking labels offer a veritable 
“circus” of exclusive advantages that help you capture a larger share of 
your audience. To make your labels the star performers of the P.O.P. 
Stage, give them “big top” prominence with KLEEN-STIK! 


EXTRA STRONG! 


KLEEN-STIK’s moistureless 
adhesive sticks tight on any 
hard, smooth surface — won't 
let go in spite of moisture, 
heat, or dryness. 








TALENTED! 


Versatile KLEEN-STIK adapts 
to any shape, or surface — 
“at home” on product, box, 
or flexible film package. 


mo ANY SIZE! 

WE DO NO PRINTING \ BLL Lane = soil. KISEN-STIK 
—KLEEN-STIK Labels are i pa identification and selling 
available through your ne: 
regular Label Printer, in 
roll-dispensed or individual 
split-back types. 











KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. | See how leading manufacturers are using 


7300 WEST WILSON AVENUE * CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS | efficient, economical KLEEN-STIK Labels— 
° ° °,° 6 ° ise t ! 
Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling ve 8 eS 
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"| SELL FHP MOTORS 
TO THE 
OEM" 


says 
Jake 
Groeneveld 
Redmond 
Company 


“Not too long ago, 
Purchasing Agents were 
mainly concerned with 
prices and delivery dates 
on motors. 


“Nowadays, though, most 
P. A.’s that I meet are 
keenly interested in spe- 
cific technical features of 
components. 


“Since they're ultimately 
responsible for satisfactory 
performance of their com- 
pany’s product, they look 
for true value. They prefer 
to buy dependable prod- 
ucts with a proved repu- 
tation. 


“That's why I'm glad Red- 


mond advertises often in 
PURCHASING NEWS.” 














“1 SELL FASTENERS 
TO THE 
OEM” 


says 
Robert M. 
Gordon 
Milford Rivet 
& Machine Co. 


“Of course, most of my 
time is spent with Pur- 
chasing Agents and Buy- 
ers in many different 
industries.” 


“Selling the modern P. A. 
isn’t easy—but it’s essen- 
tiall His job is becoming 
increasingly important 
with Management's stress 
on value analysis and the 
savings possible through 
careful buying.” 


“Naturally, I like the P. A. 
to be familiar with my 
company’s products and 
reputation before I call. 
That's why I'm glad we 
are a reguiar advertiser in 
PURCHASING NEWS.” 
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‘Board’ meeting 


Hears seven tips 
for better selling 


= For success in the marketplace, 
today’s marketing director must mix 
the “Seven Pillars of Marketing” 
correctly and continuously. 

These seven basic areas contrib- 
ute to the balance between success 
or failure, the National Industrial 
Conference Board’s fifth marketing 
conference was reminded. The 
three-day conference was held in 
New York. 

The “Pillars,” as offered by F. S. 
Cornell, executive vice-president of 
A. O. Smith Corp., go like this: 


1. The marketing director must 
have a deep sense of the importance 
that marketing research must have 
in the total of his marketing ad- 
ministration. 


2. He must properly organize his 
administration and services to pro- 
vide accurate forecasts of sales, 
budgets and quotas. 


3. He must accept prime responsi- 
bility for product planning and de- 
velopment to keep him ahead of his 
competition in serving his markets. 


4. He must provide sales manage- 
ment for his sales organization and 
build the correct distribution pipe- 
line that will provide orderly flow 
of product to his market. 


5. He must properly harness the 
total merchandising effort to the 
marketing and sales program. “Mer- 
chandising” refers to advertising, 
national and local; product public- 
ity and promotion; distribution, 
training and motivation. 


6. He must consider the product 
service function for market accept- 
ibility, adequate installation, proper 
functioning, customer acceptance 
and repeat business. 


7. He must provide the means for 
continued development of his mar- 
keting organization. 


“Business must recognize that any 
function or activity or area of its 
operation that influences its ac- 





What they learned 


The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board meeting dug _ into 
several important phases of sell- 
ing. This story covers seven of the 
topics discussed. They are: 


®@ The ‘Seven Pillars of Market- 
ing.” 

@ In marketing, it pays to be a 
con man. 
Checklist for customer service. 
Coordinating the sales effort. 
The role of market research. 
Are salesmen overpaid? 
Benefits from better cataloging. 











ceptance in the marketplace is es- 
sentially a part of the marketing 
function,” Mr. Cornell said. 

Even the union is part of the 
marketing function, he said. The 
union in one Smith division some 
time ago complained that too much 
money was being spent on adver- 
tising and selling, he related. But 
the marketing director showed the 
merchandising program at the next 
union meeting. The union president 
subsequently attended some sales 
meetings, called on customers, tried 
his hand at selling the product, and 
wound up insisting en more adver- 
tising and selling efforts. 


Get sent up .. In a lighter vein, 
David S. Miller, marketing vice- 
president of Kawneer Co., said the 
sales executive should become “a 
con man, big-time operator, easy 
spender and influence peddler.” 
He explained: “To be a good con 
man means you must have the full 
confidence of your management. 
Let’s accent the word ‘time’ in big- 
time operator—the shorter time to 
reach the point of satisfying the 
need of a customer will have a di- 
rectly proportionate relationship to 
that company’s success. 
“An easy spender must be willing 
Continued on page 158 
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Left to right, Ira R. Ogilvie, Sales Promotio 


. 


nm & Advertising Manager of George Gorton Machine Co., the 


machine operator and Darrell Ward, Field Editor of Hitchcock Publications, and William P. Lipp, Gorton 
Plant Superintendent, watching the machining operations on the bottom of a milling machine table. 


THE MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


Darrell Ward, Hitchcock field editor, was im- 
pressed with what he saw at the George Gorton 
Machine Co., Racine, Wisconsin. And with good 
reason, because he was looking at a specially built 
planer type mill designed to perform a revolu- 
tionary machining operation—17 operations on 
all surfaces in only two passes. He saw a triumph 
of automation that will boost production and lower 
manufacturing costs. 


Darrell typifies the men from Hitchcock who con- 
tinuously probe the metalworking, woodworking, 
and public passenger transportation industries. 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Digest 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Directory 


Machine & Tool Blue Book 

Machine & Tool Directory 

Grinding and Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus Trends 


Their, accurate reporting and timely editorial have 
won maximum readership from the audiences they 
serve. 


If your interest is only in media quoting highest 
circulation and page sales figures, then readership 
probably won’t mean much to you. But if you 
are planning a program directed to metalworking, 
woodworking, or public passenger transportation 
people built on the solid reality of proven reader- 
ship, then Hitchcock publications will do a power 
packed, undiluted sales job in your market. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON - ILLINOIS 


INCE 1898 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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to the 
point of 
decision ! 


Epirep now, as always, for the men to whom 
airpower is a profession, AIR FORCE dominates its field. 

Only AIR FORCE penetrates to the heart of the USAF — to 
the men who are in charge of maintaining today’s delicate, 
shifting balance between manned aircraft and, missiles — to 
the hard core of colonels, majors, captains, professionals who will 
direct airpower through any future we can foresee. 

They have now —and will always have — the, authority 
to make far-reaching decisions about airpower. 

They have the critical responsibility for developing, the 
requirements for complex weapon systems and their 
components — and for choosing contractors and associate 
contractors for these systems. 

AIR FORCE is the one medium you can use to get — and 
maintain — corporate recognition at their level. Because 
25,000 of them, predominantly in the higher ranks, are paid 
AIR FORCE subscribers. 

Add 10,000 top management men in industry — men 
who are responsible for producing USAF weapon systems and 
their components — and 16,500 AF Reserve and Air National 
Guard officers, and you'll see why — to reach the men who 
manage airpower — you need remember only AIR FORCE. 





For rates, reservations, mechanical requirements, 
write or call any of our advertising offices. 


SANFORD A. WOLF, 
Advertising Director 
18 East 41st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 5-7635 
URBEN FARLEY & COMPANY 
120 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-3074 
HUGH K. MYERS, Manager 
685 S. Carondelet Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUnkirk 2-6858 
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SEVEN SALES TIPS 
continued from p. 156 


to go all out in expending personal 
efforts and abilities with all seg- 
ments of the company to get the 
complete job accomplished. And the 
influence peddler must influence his 
company toward the broad market- 
ing concept that sees the needs of 
the customer.” 

Donald A. Gaudion, executive 
vice president of the Pfaudler Co., 
offered a checklist for customer 
service, based on Pfaudler experi- 
ence. The points: 


1. An every-other-week course for 
maintenance and operating people 
held in the research lab, and ex- 
tended via visual aids to customers’ 
plants. 


2. A three-day seminar for engi- 
neers on corrosion-resisting process 
equipment. 


3. Speeches by the home office staff 
to customers at technical courses, 
and hearing of customers’ troubles 
face to face at these sessions. 


4. Setting up an advisory board of 
engineers from representative cus- 
tomers, getting their suggestions for 
improvements at the design stage 
rather than after the product is in 
their plants. 


5. Encouragement and. training 
(from the seminars) for personnel 
to speak at technical meetings and 
write articles for technical journals. 


6. Putting the service organization 
under the sales department rather 
than production, and decentralizing 
them geographically for faster serv- 
ice to the customer. 


7. Expanding pilot plant facilities 
for running tests on customers’ 
products prior to purchase. 


‘Tll leave it up to you,” Mr. 
Gaudion said, “whether a closer 
balance between the money spent 
to bring in new customers and that 
spent to keep them after you've 
found them doesn’t reduce total 
distribution costs.” 

L. A. Dixon, Jr., vice-president of 
the Rockwell Mfg. Co.’s Meter & 
Valve Div., explained a standard 
procedure the company uses to 

Continued on page 160 





; Ste at 
mixers, grinde excavating and materials handling equipment 


electrical controls and testing devices 


Leading distributor of mill supplies to 
brick and clay product plants says: 


“THEY BUY QUALITY BEFORE PRICE!” 


Mr. Hollinger further states, “It has been my pleasure to sell the brick and tile 
industries for a period of over forty years, and consider them one of my best 
customers,”’ 


In 40 years of selling equipment and supplies to brick and clay product plants, 
Mr. Hollinger has seen many changes. From simple, one-man activities these 
plants have grown to vast operations that require huge quantities of excavat- 
ing materials handling and processing equipment . . . and materials to provide 
color, strength and finish to brick, tile, refractories and other clay products. 


A COMPLETE MERCHANDISING PACKAGE 


Advertise regularly in BRICK & CLAY RECORD—the only publication exclusively 
serving the multi-million dollar hard-to-reach clay products plants . . . that buy 
materials and equipment necessary to produce tremendous quantities of brick, 
tile and other clay products for the booming building industry. 


... and CERAMIC DATA BOOK—the only manufacturers’ catalog file serving the 
heavy clay products industry ... with 7500 copies referred to daily by the 33,510 
industry buying and operating executives throughout the world. 


fans, ventilating systems 


chain and belt-driven conveyor systems 


Mr. W. C. Hollinger, Secretary 
The Canton Hardware Co. Canton, Ohio 


Brick & Clay 
Record ::."--."" 


Industrial Publications, Inc., 


also publishers of other leading 
building industry publications, 





SEVEN SALES TIPS. . 
continued from p. 158 


stimulate research outside ordinary 
channels. 

It consists of a simple form en- 
titled, “This is My Idea,” for new 
products or product improvement. 
Rockwell sales engineers carry these 
forms to gather ideas from custom- 
ers and other people in the field not 
normally tapped. 


Total picture .. Al N. Seares, 
vice-president of Sperry Rand 
Corp.’s Remington Rand Div., said 
that line and staff relationships need 
improvement in order to coordinate 
sales effort. 

“Almost everyone wants to do a 
good job, provided he understands 
what is expected of him, feels con- 
fident to do it and believes his 
efforts make a sensible contribution 
and that he and his contribution 
are respected,” he said. 

“IT also believe,” Mr. Seares 
added, “that supervisors, both line 
and staff, but especially staff, fre- 
quently take too much for granted 
and fail to make clear what is 
wanted, why it is wanted, and how 
it fits into the total picture.” 

He then said, “It is up to man- 
agement to start the improvement 
in line and staff relationships by 
educating and indoctrinating both 
line and staff regarding their own 
and their fellows’ place in the 
scheme of things.” 

James E. Sayre, manager of mar- 
ket research of Allied Chemical & 
Dye’s Barrett Division, disclosed 
the results of a survey by Allied on 
the role of market research in com- 
pany structures. 

According to the survey of 150 
companies (101 responded), the 
sales department was mentioned in 
57% of the cases as the most im- 
portant source of requests for mar- 
ket research studies. That depart- 
ment rated well ahead of seven 
other departments (market _ re- 
search, the president, research & 
development, advertising, product 
development, manufacturing and 
public relations). 

The responses came from indus- 
trial firms (57%), industrial-con- 
sumer (26%) and consumer (17%). 

As for size of the respondents, 
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50% had from one to three market 
analysts in their department; ap- 
proximately 30% reported from 
four to six men. The remaining 
20% had larger staffs of more than 
seven market analysts correlating 
pretty well with the size of the or- 
ganization. 


Controversial . . Prof. Kenneth R. 
Davis of Dartmouth College’s Amos 
Tuck School of Business Adminis- 
tration posed a controversial ques- 
tion in the title of his talk, “Are 
Salesmen Overpaid?” 

He said that since 75% of today’s 
sales organizations have less than 
30 salesmen, few firms have de- 
veloped adequate procedures for 
measuring the productivity of their 
salesmen. 

“Uncertainty as to a salesman’s 
worth, fear of salesmen, manage- 
ment lethargy and the natural bias 
of sales managers may lead to over- 
compensation of salesmen in some 
companies,” he said. “To cope with 
them calls for management to con- 
tinually appraise the level of the 
sales force’s earnings.” 

J. F. Fitzsimmons, manager of the 
consumer research department of 
Ford Motor Co.’s Tractor & Imple- 
ment Division, charged that com- 
panies do not exploit the many con- 
tacts that they make with their 
customers. 

He related this personal experi- 
ence: “Over a period of years I 
have dutifully completed and sent 
to a large number of manufacturers 
‘Warranty Cards’ after purchasing 
their products. But to the best of 
my recollection I have never been 
asked—a month, six months, or a 
year later—what do I think of the 
product, had I experienced any 
difficulties with it, would I re- 
purchase their make when I am 
next in the market?” 

These cards, he added, are of 
great value for the sales analysis 
information they provide, and that 
reaching a portion of users can be 
accomplished quickly and inexpen- 
sively. 5 


What cataloging can do .. In a 
speech entitled “Reducing Sales 
Overhead Costs,” John N. Willman, 
vice-president, American Hospital 
Supply Corp., pointed out how the 
reorganization of American’s cata- 


log system has produced many ben- 
efits. 

It was reorganized logically by 
product classification, and use, etc., 
and a new catalog number was as- 
signed to each of some 30,000 odd 
items, based on a five-digit system. 

“As a result,’ Mr. Willman re- 
ported, “the warehouses almost 
automatically assumed uniformity 
in general layout of stock. It was no 
longer necessary for the order pick- 
ers to be memory and product ex- 
perts, and warehouse efficiency 
soared. 

“Also, perpetual inventory rec- 
ords logically sorted themselves. 
Reordering became infinitely sim- 
pler, by virtue of automatic group- 
ing of product lines. 

“And this standardization of cata- 
loging based on a catalog numbering 
system, instead of just numbers, 
made possible the use of IBM equip- 
ment for tabulating all sorts of valu- 
able inventory and sales data most 
economically, and in a form ex- 
tremely useful in cutting costs by 
speeding inventory turnover. 

“With this innovation we were, 
for the first time, in a position to 
feed our sales people data on slow 
moving items to avoid write-offs 
due to obsolescence. And hand-in- 
glove with these improvements 
came vastly accelerated order serv- 
ice to the extent that we boast same 
day shipment on any order that we 
receive before 3:30 p.m.” 





Plaid trade-mark . . ‘’Rosco,”’ a thrifty 
Scotsman dressed in tam and plaids, has 
been registered as a company trade- 
mark by Rolled Steel Corp., Skokie, Ill., 
distributors of sheets, bars, plates and 
structural steel products. Rosco is a con- 
traction of the company name and will 
be used on all Rolled Steel’s wrapping 
paper, stationery, etc. 








After hours at the Round Table 


The conference is over. This month’s participants—top executives from leading 
mass production plants—have gone. Only a Production editor remains . 
staying to sift and analyze the significant ideas brought out at the monthly 
Round Table for more than 26,000 interested Production readers. Like all 
Production editorial, it will be timely, informative, authoritative . . . appealing 
solely to the specialized interests of mass production. 

As an advertiser you'll be interested in Production, too. It’s the only magazine 
that concentrates exclusively on the problems of mass production . . . pene- 
trates thoroughly the plants that buy over four fifths of all metalworking 
equipment and supplies. See your Production representative or write Bramson 
Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. 


if your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAZzZ 











im reprints 





The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by number, enclosing the exact amount 
in coins, stemps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for eight or more re- 
prints we will be hoppy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 


payment. 





R322 How to sell an island to U. S. industry — by E. T. Ellenis 
Puerto Rico has gone all-out to attract industry and here’s the story of its 
successful across-the-board promotion to U.S. industry. 

R321 A yardstick for evaluating business paper editorial quality — by Albert J. Forman 
A business paper editor discusses this timely topic and offers a checklist 
for editorial evaluation. 

R320 How Turco builds ‘box office’ for its films — by Stewart B. Van Dyne 
Turco produced a film that upped sales 29%. But it took ads, direct mail 
and news releases to make the film a successful sales tool. 

R319 How to use light touch for better publicity — by Bill DeGrace 
Humor in business is good, if you don’t try too hard and end up laying an 
egg. Here’s how one public relations agency used it effectively 

R318 Weighing the success of new product ideas — by Dr. C. Wilson Randie 
A member of a management consultant company discusses today’s new product picture 
and provides a blueprint for planning, developing and marketing new products. 

R317 The Koppers story 
Another in IM’s series of marketing case histories, this 24-page reprint covers three 
areas of Koppers Co.'s organization: a complete breakdown of the marketing structure 
the sales promotion organization, and how Koppers uses its advertising agencies. 
How double coverage opens doors to sales —— by Phi! Seitz 
Perimuth Electronics has a system: salesmen + engineers = sales . . 
and it’s highly successful in selling their complex market. 


Too much red tape in inquiry-handling? — by George W. Dashnau 

If you're all tangled up in servicing your advertising inquiries, 

here’s a simple and effective way out. 

How coordinated design built a new personality for Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
— by J. H. Gardner 

Selecting a new trade-mark is a far from easy task. Here's how Jones & 

Laughlin picked one and really put it to work. 

As capital expenditures go, so goes prosperity — by Dexter N. Keezer & Margaret 
K. Matulis 

Two economics experts offer an effective forecasting yardstick and why it works. 

How to handle hospitality hot potatoes — by C. D. Pease 

That ‘“‘hospitality room’’ you're planning for the next convention or trade show can be a 
wonderful sales help — or it may be disastrous. Here are ways to 

make sure it helps — not hinders. 

At a trade show, how NOT to make a sale — by Herbert G. Ahrend 

Five rules for reaching prime prospects at a trade show. 

How to read a media preference study — by Howard G. Sawyer 

To find out whether a business publication is as good as its ‘‘readership surveys’’ 

show, just ask yourself these 22 questions. 

Should advertising agencies do marketing research? — by Merle Kingman 
IM asked several leading admen this question, and here’s what they think 

about this increasingly important function. 

Do inserts attract more interest than other ads? — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
New evidence shows that inserts do outrank spreads in readership — but — 

there are inserts — and there are inserts 

Top agencies’ business paper page placement zooms up 9.4% 

Report on IM’s annual exclusive survey showing number of pages placed in 

business publications by 309 agencies in 1956 

How the one-man ad department can grow — by M. E. Ziegenhagen 

A guide to the organization of an advertising department — from the 

one-man stage to the platoon stage. 

How to advertise a corporation — by Russell M. Sanderson 

Don’t wait until your company needs capital to start advertising the name 

of the company. Here are some ideas for making your company well-known, now 

GE found with only 40 buyers it paid to advertise —— by R. S. Thomas 
Advertise to a narrow market with few customers? GE did it with good results 

A contest makes J & L sales message heard 

Holding a contest is nothing new. But it’s new when an industrial company 

uses Consumer techniques and judees it the way Jones & Lamson did their contest 


The following reprints are available at 50¢ each: 


R309 How to prepare and distribute industrial catalogs 
A group of six articles on industrial catalogs, including how to prepare and 
distribute them, how to design them, how to get them used, and distributor catalugs 
R290 How can you get higher readership for your ads? — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
The entire series of five ad readership articles reprinted in one important 
booklet. This is a must for every adman 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R241 Portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
Collection of award-winning industrial ads and the stories behind them 
R229 Which ad attracted more readers? 
A collection of Starch-scored ads from Industrial Marketing's monthly feature 
R203 A guide to better publicity 
Group of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New York, exclusively 
for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better industrial publicity 
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vou can ot SURE. os Westinghouse | 
Saturates . . One of 12 Westinghouse 
industrial ads that ran in same _ issue 
of Time. The agency handling the cam- 
paign is Ketchum, MacLeod & Groove, 
Pittsburgh. 











IN CONSUMER MEDIA 





Uses ‘saturation’ 
technique for 
industrial ads 


® Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, is using general mag- 
azines and tv to promote its indus- 
trial products. In the Westinghouse 
broadcasts of the 1952 political con- 
ventions, all commercials dealt with 
consumer products, but at last 
year’s conventions, one-third of the 
commercial air time was devoted to 
industrial and apparatus products of 
wide general appeal, ie. automa- 
tion, radar, electronics. 

These commercials proved so 
successful that similar industrial 
commercials were included on the 
Westinghouse tv program “Studio 
One,” which previously had con- 
centrated on consumer products. 

A more recent example of West- 
inghouse’s use of general media for 
industrial promotion is a series of 
ads that ran in the June 10 issue of 
Time. Employing the “saturation” 
technique developed on spot radio, 
the company ran 12 separate ads, 
each one a third-page (two columns 
by half-page depth) on as close to 
consecutive pages as Time’s format 
will permit. Each ad deals with a 
different industrial project at West- 
inghouse. 

Each consists of a news-type 
photo and caption. To give them a 
“look-alike” character, all 12 ads 
are headed by a project number 
in type about an inch in height. #8 








Petroleum Week’s latest 


ABC statement records 


FL 10 paid Ee 


Fo 010) 8) 












. .. an increase of 27,356 paid subscriptions DEC. 56 31,194 
in the two years since Petroleum Week’s 30,000 
first issue, July 8, 1955! 










...an increase of 1,139 additional subscribers i 
on the average every month for two years! 





. ‘ JULY 56 24,082 
...and this year 25% of these new subscrip- 


tions have been coming in from oilmen with- 
out solicitation! 





Petroleum Week’s circulation will con- 
tinue to grow right through 1958, the year ee Cee DEC. 55 17,8 
for which you are now scheduling advertis- 
ing. There’s no better proof than this spec- 
tacular circulation growth that Petroleum 
Week is a vital and dynamic medium for 
getting your sales messages to oilmen indus- 
try-wide and industry-deep. 














JULY 55 9,954 


Incidentally, in the first nine months of 
1957, Petroleum Week made the greatest 


advertising page gain of any business 





publication reported by Industrial Mar- 
keting. 





PETROLEUM WEEK 


oil’s most readable magazine 
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Advertiser-agency-sponsored studies demonstrate... 


THE STEADY PREFERENCE OF 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 








5 RS years ago, in 1937, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. in Minneapolis decided 
to find out for itself how architects rated architectural magazines. Interviews among 76 active 
architects gave Architectural Record an 11% margin of preference over its nearest competitor. 


This BBD&O study was the first of 110 studies SpPonsorED BY BuiLpiINc PRopuctT MANUFACTURERS 
AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES since 1937 to learn the reading preferences of architects and engineers 
by asking them. 

The most. recent study for which results are available (the 110th) was sponsored by Kewaunee 
Manufacturing Company of Adrian, Michigan. A mail survey of 1,000 active architects in June 
1957 gave Architectural Record a 31% lead over the second magazine in the field. 


Architects and engineers have now voted Architectural Record “‘preferred”’ in 100 out of 110 


advertiser-sponsored studies. 

In the last two years alone Architectural Record has won 32 out of 35 studies!* 

This steady preference of architects and engineers for Architectural Record—as revealed by 120,000 
mail questionnaires and personal interviews over a period of more than two decades—surely de- 
serves the close attention of any building product advertiser seeking to rate architectural maga- 
zines on the basis of readership. 


*Ask us for a summary of these studies. 


SIX EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING VALUES 
IN ARCHITECTURAL RECORD: 


Suggestion to 
Building Product Advertisers ... 


Consider carefully the exclusive ad- 
vertising values of Architectural 
Record summarized at the right. 
Then, if there is any question in your 
mind as to which is the leading archi- 
tectural magazine, ask architects and 
engineers. Select a sample of 1,000 or 
more active architects and engineers 
and ask them to tell you which archi- 
tectural magazine they prefer, or read 
most regularly, or find 

or refer to most. 


Be guided by what they say! 


Again in 1958 . . . advertising will 
work harder for you in the “Workbook 
of the Active Architect and Engineer”... 


most useful, 


Top architect circulation 
Top engineer circulation 


Top architect and engineer 
readership (demonstrated by 
100 out of 110 studies Spon- 
SORED BY BurLpINc PRropuctT 
MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCIES.) 


Top verifiable building market 
coverage (Dodge Reports doc- 
ument Architectural Record’s 
coverage of 93% of the total 
dollar volume of all architect- 
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planned nonresidential build. 
ing, 77% of all architect- 
planned residential building.) 
Lowest cost coverage (Archi- 
tectural Record offers adver- 
tisers the lowest cost per page 
per 1,000 architect and engineer 
subscribers.) 


Most active magazine market- 
place (Year after year more 
building product sellers and 
specifiers get together in Archi- 
tectural Record than in any 
other magazine.) 


ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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lt makes dollars 


The trade show exhibit: 
Where planning pays off 


Need proof that detailed advance planning for 
a trade show exhibit is worth while? Here it is. 
Some companies would still be setting up their exhibits. 


# When hornblowing sounded the 
opening of the National Automo- 
bile show in New York last Dec. 
8, those in charge of International 
Harvester Co.’s motor truck ex- 
hibit might well have been per- 
mitted to celebrate with an extra 
toot or two. 

Reason: Exhibit positioning 
placed the company’s 5,579 sq. ft. 
display space smack in front of the 
Coliseum’s W. 58th Street entrance. 
Wares of the ten other exhibiting 
truck manufacturers had to parade 
directly through Harvester’s allot- 
ted area enroute to their assigned 
stations before crews could start 
display erection work in nearly half 
of Harvester’s show space. 

But, by using exhibit-erection 
techniques typical of the planning 
and attention to detail Harvester 
employs in its year-round program 
for trade shows, the exhibit crew 
met the challenge and the com- 
pletely integrated exhibit, down to 
the last detail, was in position and 


Emphasis . . Rather than driving in a completely assembled notice the six-wheel drive feature, International directed atten- 
truck, parking it, and hoping those stopping at the exhibit will tion where it was wanted by removing all other distractions. 

















Ease of viewing . . No need to get out and get under here. Mirror reflects not only 
front axle power, but also the company’s foresightedness. 


“working” in time for the show-eve 
press preview. 

Harvester’s trade show philoso- 
phy is the reason the company can 
take such unforseen obstacles in 
stride. M. F. Peckels, the company’s 
director of consumer relations, ex- 
plains that philosophy this way: 

“We have found, particularly 
since the rebirth of trade shows fol- 
lowing the lifting of World War II 
restrictions, that as a selling tool, an 
exhibit, or several well-integrated 
exhibits, offer great potential sales 
value. As a result, Harvester ap- 
proaches trade and/or general pub- 
lic showings of its motor truck and 
construction and farm equipment 
with the same degree of advanced 
planning and follow-through the 
company applies to its advertising 
in magazines, newspapers and other 
major media.” 


No one-shot . . With Harvester, 
said Mr. Peckels, the trade show is 


hardly a one-time promotion that 
begins with the opening of an event 
and ends with the display crated, 
loaded aboard trucks and sent back 
to Chicago. On the contrary, he 
said, it is a continuing function, with 
each show considered an opportuni- 
ty to bring the advertising message 
to a concentrated group of cus- 
tomers, prospects, the press and the 
general public on a more personal 
basis. 

Detailed» planning for the New 
York event, for example, began in 
early August, 1956. Mr. Peckels, a 

Continued on page 168 


Personalized . . Hate coming in at the 
middle of a sales talk? It won’t happen 
here. Recorded sales pitch begins when 


receiver is lifted. 


4 
os ae % 
Well staffed . . !H is careful to have 
enough salesmen at booth to give atten- 
tion to each showgoer, whether he be 
purchasing agent or bus driver. 


International Harvester believes the trade show offers a 

high sales potential. And, because of this belief, it ap- 

proaches shows with the same degree of advance plan- 

ning and follow-through that it applies to its advertising 

program. This article explains how the various Harvester 
groups are assigned specific tasks; and how each group contributes 
to the job of getting the exhibit built, transported, erected, dismantled, 
repaired, and on its way to the next show. 
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nt#actors 
Read? 


. . . Every company selling to the booming construction market is 
vitally interested in knowing what contractors read . . . The best way 
to find out is to ask them,and ACP has done a great deal of research 
in that direction ... We think that the story of one interview is so 
typical of thousands of contractors in all parts of the country that we 
would like to review the essence of our interview with O. D. Filley, 
Jr., one of the partners of Black River Construction Co., Inc. 


... Mr. Filley reads his local ACP regional book to find out what bids 
are coming up in his locality. He likes the features and job stories 
because they help him keep track of the local situation, but bid news 
is his primary interest . . . Recently he was in the market for a used 
motor grader. An ad by an equipment distributor in a nearby town 
attracted his attention and he obtained the machine he wanted at the 
price he wanted to pay ... The fact that he uses his ACP regional as 
a guide to both sales and purchases makes him a typical ACP reader! 


NEW BROCHURE NOW READY! 


rIn- POINTS 


... . A brand new 24-page brochure is 
now ready for distribution. It gives every 
fact you need to know to sell the booming 
construction industry — makes tre- 
mendously interesting reading for every 
media man. Write for your copy today! 


THe 
NATION'S 


CONSTRUCTION 


ED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


GORDON L. ANDERSON, SECRETARY * 1022 LUMBER EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
DAVID M. HYDE, DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING SERVICES * 505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
15 REGIONAL CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
OVER 93,000 AUDITED CIRCULATION 
CONSTRUCTION * CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN * CONSTRUCTION DIGEST * CONSTRUCTIONEER 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY * DIXIE CONTRACTOR * MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER * MID-WEST*CONTRACTOR * MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY CONTRACTOR * NEW ENGLAND 
CONSTRUCTION * PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER * ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR * TEXAS CONTRACTOR * WESTERN BUILDER 



































Some 600 issues ago, the first issue 
of BANKING was published. 
Here’s where we stand now — 
PAID CIRCULATION—more than 
36,000 bankers receive BANKING 
each month. Our circulation has 
been audited by ABC for more than 
35 years! a bit of a record for 
an association-owned publication. 
MARKET COVERAGE—98% _ of 
all U.S. banks receive BANKING. 
How’s that for market saturation? 
And it’s executive, top-management 
coverage, too. 

EDITORIAL VITALITY — as the 
official journal of the American 
Bankers Association, our editorial 
content must cover all activities. 
This is our broad, complex editor- 
ial responsibility and a glance 
through any issue will prove we do 
our job well! 

ADVERTISING LINAGE—950 
pages of advertising — many of 
them “exclusive” — ran in BANK- 
ING last year. More pages than 
anyone else in the field! 

Contact your nearest BANKING 
representative to learn more about 
this expanding $200 billion indus- 
try. 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers 


Association 


New York Office: 12 East 36 Street, N. Y. (16) 


Chicago Office: 33 South Clark Street, (3) 
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TRADE SHOWS... 


continued from p. 165 


member of the show committee for 
the National Automobile Show, R. 
M. Buzard, sales manager of the 
motor truck division, and F. J. 
Grede, the consumer relations de- 
partment’s general supervisor, mo- 
tor trucks, comprised the task force. 
Once the matter of Harvester’s par- 
ticipation was resolved, they began 
exploring ways to gain maximum 
effectiveness from the proposed dis- 
play. 

From a series of meetings came 
the plan’s basic elements—the ideas 
to be translated into wood, steel, 
fabric, color and light. With the 
giant federal highway program 
about to be launched, it called for 
emphasizing Harvester’s preeminent 
sales role in the heavy-duty motor 
truck field. Basically, the sustained 
sales leadership story — 24 years in 
heavy-duty and 21 years in six- 
wheelers — would be coupled with 
interest-stimulating attention for 
Harvester’s 18 years of leadership 
in multi-stop motor truck sales. 

Out of these sessions also came 
decisions in other areas, including 
settings, specific motor truck mod- 
els to be shown, special demonstra- 
tion units calling for animation and 
show visitor participation, visual 
aids, backgrounds designed to show- 
case the trucks and not detract at- 


tention from them, special lighting, 
drapery, backdrops, carpeting, 
signs, copy and other essentials to 
attract as much floor traffic as pos- 
sible. Considered too were matters 
of exhibit staffing, transportation 
and schedules and the possibility 
of utilizing the same display for the 
Chicago Auto Show, three. weeks 
after close of the New York event. 


Details, details . . Development of 
the show “package” was begun im- 
mediately by specialists in the dis- 
plays and exhibits section of the 
company’s consumer relations de- 
partment. Their job included blue- 
prints for the exhibit’s physical lay- 
out, budgetary estimates, deadlines, 
technical help required, on-location 
labor needs, actual coordination 
necessary to get the nine truck 
models to be shown in New York 
from company manufacturing plants 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., Springfield, 
O., Bridgeport, Conn., and Emery- 
ville, Cal., security of equipment 
while on display, recommendations 
for packing and safe transport from 
Chicago of 50 cases of miscellaneous 
display material weighing 29,140 
pounds, unpacking, erection, and 
dismantling and repacking of same 
under limits posed by the New 
York show schedule. 

Meanwhile, in the Chicago shops 
of General Exhibits & Displays, the 
plans of Harvester’s New York ex- 
hibit were gradually translated in- 


Arresting map . . International’s nationwide facilities are dram- 
atized with this arresting map and supporting display. 





to reality..In addition to modelers, 
carpenters, painters and pattern 
makers, show preparations required 
plastic fabricators, cabinetmakers 
and electricians. 

One of the really tough jobs per- 
formed at General was the prep- 
aration of the complicated mechan- 
ical cutaways of the International 
V-549 engine and Select-O-Matic 
transmission. These involved taking 
standard parts and cutting sections 
out to expose either action or inner 
construction. Numerous parts going 
into the cutaways were chrome- 
plated. Others were painted in 
sharply contrasting colors to em- 
phasize the action. 

While this went on, artists de- 
signed prefabricated column 
adornment for two, looming ten-foot 
pillars. Integrated with this activity 
was that involved in preparing 
eight-foot revolving drums, tailored 
to top the pillars and carry such 
sales messages as “sales leadership,” 
“world’s most complete line,” and 
“International Harvester trucks cost 
least to own.” 


Packaging .. As_ technicians 
worked on the whole array of dis- 
play features, carpenters prepared 
packing cases. Seven were needed 
for the cutaway engine, which was 
broken down after assembly for 
shipment. Inside each packing case 
lid was an inventory of contents 
to simplify unpacking, assembly 
and repacking. Prepared here also 
was a 29x12’ map with flashing 
lights. It offered a graphic view of 
the whole range of Harvester’s mo- 
tor truck plants, parts and service 
depots, district offices, company- 
owned branches and dealers. 

These, and many other elements 
were all parts of the Harvester ex- 
hibit “in the raw.” All moving, or 
animated displays and even some 
of the stationary exhibits under- 
went “dry runs” in Chicago. Once 
ready, they were carefully placed 
aboard tractor-trailer rigs to await 
the signal for the 832-mile move 
to New York. 

The payoff for all the effective 
planning was not long in coming, 
once all miscellaneous exhibit ma- 
terials and the motor trucks sched- 
uled for display arrived in New 
York the weekend of Dec. 1-2. 

Original plans called for the dis- 

Continued on page 170 





for selling the key buying 


factors in the Appliance and 








Fabricated Metal Products 
Manufacturing Industry 


Cc Ipplian e 


Basic sc scscr ov 


sell an industry whose importance in the 
overall metalworking market can be seen in production and sales 
figures for 1956 (typical segments only): 


Product Units shipped Retail Value 
Air conditioners, room 1,770,000 $ 495,400,000 
Electrical appliances 79,942,000 $5,191,351,200 
Cooking & heating equipment 

(non-electric) 9,570,988 $ 730,000,000 
Home laundry equipment 

(domestic only) 6,227,000 $1,034,916,481 
Plumbing ware 6,001,302 Not available 
Steel containers 114,381,000 Not available 
Steel kitchen cabinets 3,641,000 $ 188,395,000 
Vacuum cleaners 3,721,870 $ 353,577,650 


BASIC . . . because its circulation has grown with its field. Today, 
MPM is directed to over 11,500 qualified readers — top management, 
purchasing, engineering and key plant management and supervision 
— with circulation 100% verified under BPA audit regulations. 


BASIC . .. because its complete editorial service “from raw metal 
to finished product" makes METAL PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING 


the prime source of industry news and information for its qualified 
audience. MPM is now in its 14th year of service to the industry. 


MPM... . your BASIC buy to sell the field of appliance 
and fabricated metal products manufacturing! 











Metal Products Manufacturing 
8 8 Saas CRase Pumiucations NB P| 


YORK STREET at PARK AVENUE ¢ ELMHURST, ILLINOIS Established 1944 
TErrace 4-5280 
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“| SELL MOLDED PLASTIC 
1} PARTS To 
> THE OEM” 
© Forest E Wal 


Kurz-Kasch, 
Inc. 


“And during sales calls, I 
meet hundreds of Purchas- 
ing Agents—capable men 
with technical experience 
who look for such quali- 
ties as color, appearance, 
impact strength, and dura- 
bility in plastic parts.” 


“It is important that these 
P. A.’s know of our 40 
years’ experience and 
reputation in what is still 
a relatively new field. Rec- 
ognition is essential, and 
a strong sales message in 
print is a real door-opener.” 


“That's why I'm glad Kurz- 
Kasch advertises often in 
PURCHASING NEWS.” 











"| SELL TOGGLE CLAMPS 
TO THE 
OEM" 


says 
Elmer E. 
Hightower 


Detroit 
Representative, 
Lapeer 
Manufacturing 
Co. 
“Lapeer offers over 150 
models of manually and 
air-operated clamps for use 
on original equipment.” 


“And in calling at hun- 
dreds of plants, I find most 
Purchasing Agents now 
make decisions formerly 
made by engineering sec- 
tions. That's especially true 
on large-volume orders.” 


“Advertising helps me 
maintain contact with 
these key men. It builds 
goodwill. So, naturally, 
I'm glad Lapeer advertises 
in PURCHASING NEWS.” 
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TRADE SHOWS... 


continued from p. 169 


plays and exhibits men to begin 
setting up in the Harvester space 
at the Coliseum the morning of 
Tuesday, Dec. 4. But the truck 
manufacturer’s display area was still 
occupied by an exhibitor at a power 
show then underway there. Access 
to the first floor area would be 
impossible until after midnight. 

Harold M. Carlson, assistant su- 
pervisor of Harvester’s displays and 
exhibits section, promptly arranged 
for movement of the van loads of 
display material to the Coliseum’s 
fourth floor. Valuable time was 
saved there as workers started un- 
packing 50 cases, weighing from 
600 to 4,000 pounds each. 


Unpacking . . Scant minutes after 
the power show exhibitor left the 
space in the early-morning hours 
of Wednesday, Dec. 5, electrical 
wiring was installed for the Har- 
vester display. By 6 a.m., all car- 
peting was down, covering ail the 
area save the access “route” left for 
trucks of other exhibitors. The van- 
guard of Harvester’s nine show- 
trucks moved in; then, material un- 
packed above came down elevators 
to the display space and laborers 
started moving it into place. 

Setting up Ringling Brothers’ big 
show hardly packed more orderly 
excitement than what followed. 
Permitted to work in half of their 
space while other manufacturers’ 
trucks rolled by, Harvester crews 
performed erection labors in the 
traffic-free portion of their display 
area. Some display elements sched- 
uled to occupy spots in the much- 
traveled section were assembled 
and spotted nearby, ready for final 
placement the moment all other ex- 
hibitors’ trucks were inside. Inter- 
national trucks, whose final display 
position was being used as a road- 
way, were similary placed to await 
final positioning. Workers moved 
trucks and supporting display ma- 
terial, placement of which was not 
affected by the accessibility ar- 
rangement, into positions planned 
months earlier. 

Once closing of the Coliseum’s 
W. 58th Street entrance indicated 
all other manufacturers’ rolling 


wares were inside, carpeting was 
spread across the area, and the 
Harvester crew completed its ex- 
hibit erection. 


On schedule . . Harvester had its 
display ready on schedule at 6 p.m., 
Friday, Dec. 7, in time for the press 
viewing. Consumer relations de- 
partment officials put their stamp of 
approval on the display and turned 
it over to the company’s motor 
truck sales organization, “for the 
duration.” 

In this transition was another 
significant phase of Harvester’s ex- 
hibit technique. It utilizes the ver- 
satility and other advantages of the 
company’s nationwide network of 
sales outlets. Once erection work is 
completed and a display is ready for 
promotion, staffing becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the local sales staff. 

At the National Auto Show, for 
instance, executives of the com- 
pany’s motor truck division and a 
trained 1l-man sales group from 
Harvester’s New York motor truck 
district were on deck at all times. 

Shortly after midnight, Dec. 16, 
with the New York show at an end, 
the displays and exhibits experts 
went back into action. Dismantling 
started and the trucks started mov- 
ing out of the Coliseum. Under the 
secure protection of tarpaulins, show 
trucks were bound for transfer to 
Chicago aboard truck-drawn flat- 
bed trailers. While these prelimi- 
naries continued, workmen quickly 
disassembled and repacked the dis- 
plays. 

The old saw, “last-in, first-out,” 
got an airing here. Other exhibitors 
were unable to get their trucks out 
until most of the International Har- 
vester space was cleared. Harvester 
had its entire display, trucks and 
all, enroute to Chicago by midnight 
Tuesday, Dec. 18. Once there, an 
inevitable phase of this business 
sent a new crew into action. Body 
scratches, damaged upholstery, 
parts theft and other necessary evils 
of any show, got corrective atten- 
tion. And along about the time the 
rest of the nation was ceremonious- 
ly welcoming the New Year, the 
exhibit — looking just as trim as it 
did in New York — was being 
moved into the Chicago Amphi- 
theatre for the Chicago Auto Show, 
Jan. 5-13. . 
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Report ac 


last 12 months by their com- 
panies of: 


DRILL PIPE 
380,795 feet 
$1,585,947.00 

ORMATION 

RACTURING 


1,724 jobs 
$3,374,700.00 
PUMPING UNITS 


553 units 
$1,571,794.00 


PURCHASE OF 35 
OTHER 


products and services for 
Drilling and Production 
Divisions of Petroleum 
Industry total: 


$66,534,232.00* 
# 


Independent Oil Men 
(of which the 92 


are a part): 

Drill 70% of new wells 

Discover 73% of new 
pools 


* 
YOU CAN REACH THIS 
BIG MARKET BEST IN 


he | 
NDENT 


pend 
[woe yuoseh Monthly 


BOX 1019 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


published by the _ Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America and 
read by more .independent 
oil men than any other oil 
trade publication. 

*to secure copy of Leslie Brooks & 


Associates survey showing amounts 
meaned among 38 items, Write 
IPM 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


_.. for marketing men 


Statistical reasoning methods 
highlighted in single book 


soning, by Philip J. McCarthy, is 


might well constitute a worth while 
addition to the marketing man’s 
reference shelf, however, partic- 
ularly if he is not primarily a stat- 
istician either by training or in- 
clination. 

Intended as a one-semester course 


contains a comprehensive introduc- 
tion to the subject. Emphasis has 


ences. 





W. 42nd St., 
| 402-page book is priced at $5.75. 


| Handbook lists ideas 
| to make money by selling 


| © Handbook of Successful New 
| Sales Ideas offers “. . . 1,543 ways to 
| make more money selling!” 

Sales consultant Emille Raux, 
| who has authored several other 
books on sales, collected the mate- 
rial for this book by surveying 
countless salesmen all over the 
country. 

Sprinkled liberally throughout 
the book are the experiences and 
observations of salesmen whose 
names are becoming — or have be- 
come — legend in the profession of 
systematic, overt persuasion. After a 
prefatory section for each chapter, 
the author uses the case history 
technique for relating the various 
selling techniques. 

Fifteen chapters cover the gamut 
of fundamental sales problems, with 

Continued on page 172 





= Introduction to Statistical Rea- | 


for beginning students, the book | 


been placed on concepts of statisti- | 
| cal reasoning, instead of on variety | 
of techniques. Illustrative material | 
has been drawn primarily from in- | 
vestigations considered important | 
and fundamental in the social sci- | 


Published by McGraw-Hill, 330 | 
New York 36, the | 


IT’S THE 


GREATEST 


A circulation in 

the busy, buying, 

orowing ceramic 
field... 


CERAM 
BULLETIN 


now has 


paid circulation 
of over 


6,600 


And, Ceramic Bulletin pro 
vides the only COMPLETE cov- 
FV de fol-Moh Mmm i 11-Mmn Fo 010101010100 01010 
fel-tae li lrommn it -ife Mm oleliaMmalelardelatielihy 
AND vertically. (That's because 
TMM Lat-Molailelle| Mm oleloli(esiilesmme)i 
the American Ceramic Society.) 


basically a collegiate textbook. It | 


Write, wire, phone today for com 
plete details of Ceramic Bulletin 
coverage! 


AU @lolom \ feladalmilclam—iea-1-18 
Columbus14, Ohio 
AMherst 88-8645 
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fo fom. t— 
CHICAGOANS 
ee ane 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use “General Exhibits’’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits, 


Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 


Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 





2100 WN. RACINE AVE. * CHICAGO 14, ILL 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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NEW BOOKS... 


continued from p. 171 


each chapter using the currently- 
popular numbers method presenta- 
tion — “89 Ideas for turning buyers’ 
‘No’ into a ‘Yes’. . .” “96 ways to 
overcome buyers’ ties with other 
salesmen,” “104 tips on how to lick 
competitors” etc. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., is the publish- 
er of this 260-page book, which sells 
for $4.95. 


Writing letters at right time 
aids business man’s PR 


= Letters for Special Occasions was 
“ritten to help businessmen im- 
prove the quality of the.r ‘“semi-so- 
cial correspondence.” 

According to author Frank Egner, 
former president of Funk & Wag- 
nalls, most business men are much 
less adept at handling this type of 
correspondence than they should be. 

Viewing non-business letters as 
an important public relations tool, 
the author provides separate chap- 
ters covering such subjects as in- 
vitations, letters of introduction, 
reference requests, recommenda- 
tions, etc. Sample letters comprise 
the bulk of material in the book but 
each chapter begins with prefatory 
comments by the author. 

McGraw-Hill, 327 W. 4ist St., 
New York 36, N.Y., published this 
146-page book. It sells for $3.50. 


Publishes market data book 
for Philadelphia area 


s “The Delaware Valley Market,” 
a 96-page market data book for the 
Philadelphia area, has been pub- 
lished by The Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The book is designed to help 
manufacturers align sales and dis- 
tribution territories and aid adver- 
tisers in evaluating and measuring 
markets. It includes information on 
principal business districts and em- 
ployment centers, population, hous- 
ing and miscellaneous business 
data. 

It is available for $5.00 from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer’s General 
Promotion Department, 400 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, or from 
Inquirer representatives. « 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 








BASIC 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. Package Research and De- 
velopment 


2. Packaging Line Production 
and Methods 


of the men 


EXCLUSIVELY SERVED 
AND SOLD by 


PACKAGE 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING is edited 
for men concerned with package per- 
formance who are responsible for de- 
termination of the packaging machin- 
ery and materials used to package a 
given product. 

They determine which equipment to 
buy, which package or packaging ma- 
terial to use, which adhesive will per- 
form best, and so forth, making the 
decisions and selections as to which of 
many alternative products will do the 
best packaging job. They are a basic 
buying influence in the packaging field, 
with the authority to accept or reject 
your product. 

PACKAGE ENGINEERING alone pro- 
vides the mass circulation in the pack- 
aging field to give deep penetration 
of the package engineering function in 
large companies, as well as coverage 
of small and medium-sized plants pack- 
aging their products, and branch manu- 
facturing plants throughout the United 
States. Research, production and pur- 
chasing men turn to PACKAGE ENGI- 
NEERING every month for editorial 
content focused 100% on the package 
engineering function. 


For full details of how the unique audi- 
ence and editorial content of PACK- 
AGE ENGINEERING can help you in- 
crease your sales to the packaging 
industry, write our office nearest you. 
NIAA Media File Available. Write today. 


PACKAGE 


engineering 


NIAA 
MEDIA FILE 
AVAILABLE 


WRITE 
TODAY. 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING 


185 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
Financial 6-1440 
THE NATIONAL BANK BLDG., OCEAN CITY, N.J. 








It’s a problem 


Keeping sales informed 
of new product uses 


= One of industry’s most common 
marketing problems—keeping sales- 
men supplied with information on 
new uses of products—is approached 
in a well organized and sales-pro- 
ducing way by A. B. Dick Co., 
Chicago. 

The company’s objective is to 
brief some 800 salesmen throughout 
the country on new applications for 
A. B. Dick duplicating equipment, 
types of business firms who are be- 
coming increasingly important cus- 
tomers, and other solid facts that 
can lead to creative selling. 

Has a Hartford insurance com- 
pany just adopted a new mimeo- 
graphing procedure that saves cler- 
ical time in producing policy 
records? Other insurers in Atlanta 
or San Francisco might be sold on a 
similar procedure. 

Is the Denver branch of a national 
company using A. B. Dick equip- 
ment to make copies of sales order- 
invoices? Branches in all other 
cities probably use the same in- 
voicing system. 

The intelligence unit that re- 
searches and reports such useful 


marketing information is called the 
Applications Development depart- 
ment. Manager A. P. Hyde, who 
also heads sales training, says this 
department fills a need that is not 
met in any other way. 


Keeping sharp focus .. “You, 


might say that the applications de- 
velopment staff picks up where the 
sales training staff stops,” he says. 
“They must cover product operation 
and demonstration, as well as tech- 
niques of salesmanship, and can’t 
spend as much time as we do on 
researching product applications. 
We're primarily concerned with the 
ever-changing picture of product 
use.” 

A. B. Dick markets its products 
through 240 independent distribu- 
tors in the United States and other 
independent distributors in Canada 
and overseas countries. (Distribu- 
tors sell directly to customers and 
thus actually are retailers.) 

Large city distributors usually 
handle the company’s line exclu- 
sively, but dealers in small cities 
frequently handle allied lines of 

Continued on page 174 


Here’s A. B. Dick Co.'s answer to one of marketing’s 
eternal problems—that of keeping salesmen informed of 
newly discovered uses for products. At A. B. Dick, a spe- 
cial department handles the job, which consists of three 


reports to the salesmen: frequent ‘flash’ reports listing 


all machines sold, purchasers and short description of use; once a 
month, trend-spotting “systems and applications bulletins” which group 
buyers by business and use of equipment; and “systems library” pam- 
phlets giving detailed reports on high-potential specific uses. 





ROAD SHOW 
IN 1958? 


No .... but you can accomplish the 
same thing by prefiling your Line 
Catalog on the products you manu- 
facture and sell in 


Gillette’s Heavy 
Construction Catalog File 


In this way you and other manufac- 
turers take the “Road Show” of all 
your equipment right into the buyer’s 
office, where he can study them... 
before contacting your dealer or dis- 
tributor. 


Your Catalog will reach 20,500 key 
buyers of heavy construction equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 


Sillette's 1958) 


Special Road Show Edition 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 


PREFILED CATALOGS 


| 


EQUIPMAENT - MATERIALS + SUPPLIES | 








This is the Prefiled Method of distributing 
catalogs. Properly filed and indexed, easy 
to find—always available. This is the way 
these buyers of your equipment like to 
receive your catalog or buying information. 
And, it costs much less than direct mail. 


You can also reach 20,000 key 
buyers outside the United States 


Gillette’s World Construction Catalog 
(Eastern Hemisphere) is distributed to 
10,000 English-reading government offici- 
als, contractors, engineers, importers and 
agents in the Eastern Hemisphere—Eur- 
ope, Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and Island Possessions. 


Gillette’s Catalog File for Latin America 
(printed in Spanish) is used by 10,000 
responsible buyers in Latin America. 


Write for descriptive literature 


Gittette's Cataleg Senuice 


22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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% connections that 
Canket  fin-potut 
dairy industry markets 


No waste circulation. Individually each 
Olsen Publication is yo oe leader in 


the market it serves . . . offering more ABC 
circulation . . . more exclusive advertisers 
and advertising pages . . . than any other 
industry publication. 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL — 
4,005 paid subscribers and the only monthly 
ABC paper serving the industry that proc- 
esses over half of the nation’s milk supply. 


ICE CREAM REVIEW — 

8,718 paid circulation in areas where people 
BUY - « im the greatest population, pro- 
duction and sales areas. 


MILK DEALER — 

Appeal direct in the only ——— de- 
voted exclusively to the profitable market 
milk industry. Paid circulation 9,640. 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES UNIT — 

Representing the above three Olsen Pub- 

yoy — blankets the entire industry with 
22,363 paid circulation. 

DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG — 

The industries most valued buying guide for 

the last 28 i Over 17,000 copies to 

qualified personnel. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHQNE FOR 
MARKET DATA FOLDERS 


BRoadway 1-1135 


The Olsen Publishing Co. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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KEEP SALES INFORMED .. 


continued from p. 173 


office equipment and supplies. In 
these distributorships, however, one 
or more men are assigned exclu- 
sively to A. B. Dick products. 
Therefore, the company’s marketing 
organization is composed of about 
800 men who are “duplicating spe- 
cialists.” 

Duplicating equipment, like many 
other industrial products, is sold 
most often for a very specific use 
rather than for general utility. That 
is, the typical prospect may have 
several potential applications, but 
one or two can usually be isolated 
as “key” applications. These are the 
“hot buttons” the salesman must 
push. 


Personalized . . It’s the old story 
of talking to the customer in terms 
of his business. The duplicating spe- 
cialist doesn’t talk to a radio station 
manager about the speed of the du- 
plicator. He shows how the station 
can save time in making copies of 
its daily program log. 

Applications Development uses 
several report forms to put the 
needed information in the hands of 
salesmen. The main ones are: 


1. “Flash” reports on equipment 
sales, released several times a week. 
The report simply lists the model of 
the machine, the purchaser, and a 
two or three word description of the 
usage. In the interest of immediacy, 
there is no attempt to group cus- 
tomers by industries or to expand 
on the significance of certain sales. 


2. Once a month the department 
issues a “Systems and Applications” 
bulletin for each product line. There 
are separate bulletins for mimeo- 
graphs, offset duplicators, spirit 
process duplicators and folding ma- 
chines. These bulletins group and 
code equipment buyers according to 
type of business and use of equip- 
ment. 

They are considered real trend 
spotters. A bulletin may show, for 
example, that an unusually large 
number of architects have bought 
the same model of fluid process 
duplicator. This alerts the salesman 
to the potential in his territory. It 
would also indicate further research 
into duplicating uses by architects 


and a complete report to the entire 
sales organization. 


3. As the occasion warrants, “Sys- 
tems Library” pamphlets are pub- 
lished. These four-page pamphlets 
are detailed reports on specific uses, 
i.e., how a Detroit real estate pool is 
using an offset duplicator or how a 
glove manufacturer controls partial 
shipments of merchandise with pa- 
per work produced by the Azograph 
(fluid process) duplicating process. 

The pamphlets give a complete 
rundown of the duplicating opera- 
tion, the routing and end use of 
duplicated copies, and other perti- 
nent information. They are par- 
ticularly helpful in describing the 
use of duplicating as an integral 
part of a paperwork system that 
controls buying, selling, engineer- 
ing, or other functions of business. 

One of the factors that has made 
this reporting service increasingly 
important is the company’s diversi- 
fication into all duplicating proc- 
esses. In the last five years, the 
company introduced spirit process 
(purple copy) duplicators, brought 
on the market a new, patented 
process, Azograph, introduced its 
first offset duplicator, and recently, 
a photocopy duplicator. Previously, 
the eompany was exclusively in the 
mimeograph field. 

On top of this diversification, 
business uses of duplicating have 
become much more complex. Com- 
panies still use the ever-faithful 
mimeograph, or other duplicator, to 
turn out press releases, inter-office 
memos, and the like. But another 
important field is systems work— 
the duplicating of invoicing, paper- 
work, purchase order records, or 
similar papers. 


Getting the facts . . How does 
Applications Development get its 
information? The main source is the 
record card that is attached to 
every piece of equipment shipped 
from the company’s Niles, Ill., plant. 
Salesmen are asked to complete and 
return the card, listing the custom- 
er and the use to which the equip- 
ment will be put. 

The company asks the distributor 
to be as specific as possible about 
equipment uses. Instead of describ- 
ing the application as “sales depart- 
ment work,” the company wants 





him to write “sales order-invoices;” 
not “tags,” but “piece part work 
coupons” or “shipping tickets for 
cotton bales.” 

This basic information then must 
be supplemented. On _ occasion, 
salesmen voluntarily write the com- 
pany the full story of a particularly 
interesting sale. More often than 
not, however, Applications Develop- 
ment contacts the distributor on 
applications which appear to have 
widespread significance. 

In addition to its reporting, the 
department in special circumstances 
provides personal help to salesmen 
in setting up new duplicating sys- 
tems. The circumstances are “spe- 
cial,” manager Hyde says, if the 
system is potentially applicable to 
other customers throughout the 
country. 

For example, the department re- 
cently helped the Atlanta distribu- 
tor evolve a system for duplicating 
loan repayment records used by a 
“signature loan” firm. Considering 
the number of such firms in the 
country, it was easy to decide this 
application had great potential. 


But is it worth it? . . Is the report- 
ing service paying off? Here’s one 
piece of evidence: Several months 
ago a record card reported that a 
Detroit real estate listing pool had 
purchased an offset duplicator to 
make copies of new listings for all 
members. 

Applications Development inves- 
tigated further. It was learned that 
the Detroit pool estimated a saving 
of $50,000 a year by using dupli- 
cated pictures instead of glossy 
prints. There were 150 firms in the 
pool and glossies previously had 
been supplied to each of 1,050 sales- 
men every time a house was listed. 

This was a subject for a “Systems 
Library” bulletin, describing how 
the photographer used Eastman 
Kodak auto-screen film (half tone 
screening already in the film), posi- 
tioned negatives four-up on a pre- 
sensitized offset plate, and was able 
to produce 1,000 duplicated pictures 
the same day the home was put on 
the market. 

Once this bulletin reached the 
sales force, there was an immediate 
sharp rise in equipment sales to 
listing pools throughout the coun- 
try. The trend is still continuing. 8 





Increase Your Sales 


to the Multi-Billion Dollar 
Guided Missile Industry 
thru advertising 


concentrated in 


American Rocket Society Publications 


Only the ARS publications program satisfies all the unique 
“need to know" requirements of the executives, scientists, 
military leaders and engineers who have key responsibility 
for research, design, development and utilization in this 
fast-growing field. These are the men who establish re- 
quirements and specify your products and services. 


Astronautics 


Provides broad, authoritative, interpretive industry coverage. 


Published monthly. 


Jet Propulsion 


Contains advanced technical articles on research and development. 


Published monthly. 


Missile Directory 


Lists 1200 products and their suppliers. The only directory compiled 
exclusively for the missile industry. Published annually. 


ARS Roster 


Lists all ARS members, officers, committees and other important 
data. The only reference for locating people in the industry. Pub- 
lished annually. 


Careers Directory 


Lists career opportunities in the industry. Distributed to 50,000 stu- 
dents as well as ARS members. Published annually. 


For additional market and media information contact: 


American Rocket Society 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


PEnnsylvania 6-6845 
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Use ‘sales ambassadors’ 


A better way to sell 


the world’s markets 


@® U. S. industry is losing out in overseas markets 


@ Reason: half-hearted selling efforts 


@ Here's one way fo regain lost ground 


By A Foreign Field Sales Executive 


= For many U.S. industrial com- 
panies, the export market repre- 
sents only the gravy on top of the 
“meat and potatoes” domestic mar- 
ket. 

But this will not be the case for 
long. And, in fact, many com- 
panies right now are finding that 
they need their export business in 
order to maintain profits. 

Why then, do we do such a poor 
selling job overseas? Perhaps it’s 
because we send the wrong kind of 
men to do the selling. 

For instance, in Latin America, 
where we've historically dominated 
the market, European companies 
are beating us out. And one big 
reason is that they established per- 
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sonal relationships in the Latin 
markets through top grade sales 
executives. 

Of course not all U.S. companies 
are lagging behind their foreign 
competitors. Some have been using 
top foreign field sales executives 
successfully. I know because I am 
such an executive. 

I work for a company that sells 
business and industrial machines to 


a wide variety of markets. And for 
several years I have been traveling 
throughout Latin America on my 
selling missions. Perhaps some of 
my experiences will show the kind 
of selling—and sales administra- 
tion—that is needed in Latin Amer- 
ican and other export markets. 


Waiting for customers . . Foreign 
distributors often pose especially 
knotty problems. And one such was 
my company’s distributor in a small 
Central American republic. No one 
from the company had met this 
distributor. No one knew how good 
a sales outlet he was. But when I 
visited him, and he brought me 
down to his office and showroom, 
it took me just one look to find out. 

Inside the store there was no one 
but the distributor’s 15-year-old 
daughter, acting as telephone re- 
ceptionist. There she sat, in a large 
and well-stocked store—waiting for 
customers to come in. 

Over 20 different types of prod- 
ucts were on display—from coffee 
grinders, washing machines and 
bread slicers to office and indus- 
trial machines. No salesman was 
to be seen because there wasn’t 
any. No product literature of any 
kind was displayed. There was no 
semblance of activity. 

Who was to blame for this sit- 
uation? 

I spent about two weeks looking 
over the market, working closely 
with our distributor, gaining his 
friendship and pointing out many 
sales possibilities for our line which 
he did not know. He later confessed 
that very few of his principals had 
bothered to come down to see him 
in many years, and when they came 
down it was usually for a quick 
“in and out” visit. 

As a result of our findings, he 
hired a special salesman and we 
also carefully mapped out a pro- 
motional program destined to push 


In this article, a foreign field sales executive for a well- 
known U. S. company tells how we can improve our ex- 
port selling by better representation abroad. He shows 
through his experiences, the kind of work that these 
“sales ambassadors” must perform. And he offers a five- 
point checklist for use by top management men who must pick these 


traveling field sales executives. 





the line. Orders placed in these two 
weeks alone represent what he had 
sold in his market for the previous 
ten months. 

Nevertheless, unless his sales fin- 
ally show the true potential of the 
market, this representative will 
have to be replaced. He never 
should have been appointed in the 
first place. His too many diversified 
lines and lack of sales aggressive- 
ness are definite handicaps that 
cannot ‘be overcome. 


Detective story . . Another trip— 
this one to Mexico City—turned up 
an even more unsavory situation. 
I had been sent there to help out 
our key man in the country—an 
exclusive distributor for the com- 
pany for many years. 

My first impression of the dis- 
tributor’s set-up was bad. Some of 
our machines, still in their crates, 
stood around the office, making the 
place seem cramped and_ small. 
There was only one telephone. His 
girl secretary was too young and 
inexperienced. All product litera- 
ture was out of date. His letter- 
heads were cheap-looking and of 
poor quality. His only salesman 
was his nephew, who also acted as 
bill collector. (The distributor 
claimed he had had many other 
salesmen, but had let them all go 
because they had proved untrust- 
worthy.) 

As the distributor and I began 
making calls together, the situation 
became clearer—and more disturb- 
ing. Dealer-customers complained 
of outrageous overcharges for serv- 
icing machines, some of which 
should have been serviced free. 
They complained that prices were 
discriminately quoted and no dis- 
counts were given for quantity pur- 
chases. 

It all added up to the fact that 
the distributor was making 250% 
profit, based on landed costs of the 
machines—and this with practically 
no overhead. 

I decided to investigate further. 

Continued on page 178 





in writing 
by 
*16,000 mechanical engineers 
in responsible charge of 
specifying equipment throughout 
industry. Your catalog unit, bound in MC, 
is assured of attention 


because it arrives by invitation. 





Here is a sampling of titles from the request cards for the 1958 MC: 


Chief Engineer, Chemical Plant; Specifications Engineer; 
Research Engineer ; Project Engineer, Refinery ; Industrial 
Engineer; Construction Engineer; Works Engineer, Elec- 
trical Equip. Manufacturer ; Construction Supt., Refinery; 
Nuclear Engineering Consultant; President, Engineering 
Firm; Senior Design Engineer, Chemical Plant; Consult- 
ing Mechanical Engineer; Designer, Industrial & Chemical 
Plants; Chief Engineer, Industrial Heating Applications ; 
Design Engineer, Steel Manufacturing; Chief Engineer, 
charge of heating, ventilating, process design. 


“How and Why MECHANICAL CATALOG Will Make More Sales for Your Company” 
is the title of a factual presentation on MC and its place in your marketing 
program. We'll be glad to mail you a copy. There’s no obligation, of course. 


MECHANICAL CATALOG 


published by 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


*In addition, 7 persons more, on the average, refer to each 
copy of MC, according to a survey. 
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THE SUM OF 
THESE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS EQUALS 
THE NATIONAL 
MARKET! 






























































Giving them reasons to buy in 
MAYOR AND MANAGER will help 
you get your brand elected. Top 
men on city teams across the 
































country will see your sales 
message in the receptive at- 
mosphere of their own special 
interests in this new, best 
edited, easiest to read publica- 
tion. Circulation guaranteed: 




























































































First in its field in advertising 
volume and first in the hearts 
of its readers because it talks 
their language best, LAW AND 
ORDER reaches and influences 
Police Chiefs, everywhere. From 
photo equipment to radios—for 
big unit sales—be sure you sell 
these uniformed men of deci- 
sion. Audited circulation: 


11,325 






















































































William C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6606 
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SALES AMBASSADORS .. 


continued from p. 177 


So I made repeat calls on some of 
the customers—but this time alone. 
Here’s what I found out: 


@ The distributor’s erratic pricing 
policies and his overcharging had 
so demoralized the dealers he sold 
to that none of them made any 
effort to push our products and 
some of them even said they did 
their best to discourage prospects 
from buying our machines. 


® The distributor and his salesmen 
never bothered to pay regular visits 
to dealers, and they only inquired 
occasionally about automatic repeat 
orders. 


© He never bothered to train deal- 
er salesmen in demonstrating our 
machines. Nor did he provide the 
dealers with any of our product 
displays. 


The plot thickens . . While I was 
gathering these facts, one of the 
distributor’s ex-salesmen called me. 
He told me that he and other sales- 
men before him had been robbed 
of their commissions by the dis- 
tributor, who did not credit them 
with repeat business on their ac- 
counts, which came in by mail or 
telephone. On top of that, said this 
former salesman, the distributor 
had been falsifying company in- 
voices in order to avoid paying lo- 
cal taxes. 

A decidedly unfavorable, if not 
downright sinister, picture of the 
distributor began to emerge. But to 
confuse the issue, some people 
spoke highly of him, and his bank 
references were good. To remove 
any shred of doubt, I practically 
forced the distributor to let me see 
his invoices and books, which he 
had been unwilling to show me in 
the beginning. In those records I 
found all the substantiation I 
needed. 

I reported the facts to company 
headquarters in the States and rec- 
ommended that we let the distribu- 
tor stay on, on a non-exclusive 
basis, until his large stock of ma- 
chines was disposed of, and that we 
meanwhile find another distributor 
who could take over. The company 


followed my recommendations. The 
old distributor was put on a non- 
exclusive contract. I found a new 
distributor, and when I left Mexico 
City I had the first order from the 
new distributor in my pocket. 

A few weeks after my return to 
the States, we informed the new 
distributor that he now was “ex- 
clusive” in Mexico City, and by the 
same mail we told the old distribu- 
tor that we were cancelling his con- 
tract in 60 days. Since that time 
(1953) the new distributor has be- 
come our key man in the western 
hemisphere, and his sales have in- 
creased almost four times over the 
level of four years ago. 


How NOT to do it . . Those two 
dealings with distributors show the 
kinds of jobs that U. S. companies’ 
“sales ambassadors” must handle 
overseas. They also show how in- 
timately acquainted these traveling 
executives must become with their 
foreign markets if they are to be 
successful. They can’t be like the 
prominent executive who came 
down from the States to visit his 
company’s local agent in Peru’ for 
a few days. 

I met this executive and became 
quite friendly with him. One night 
we got together for a few drinks 
and exchanged notes. 

I suddenly asked him out of curi- 
osity and interest what steps he was 
taking to assist his agent in selling 
better or in creating more good will 
for his company. He was taken 
aback and looked at me with sur- 
prise. As a matter of fact, I felt 
sorry I had asked the question. 
However, he took it in a light vein 
and hedged saying his agent had a 
good reputation, and besides “he 
knows what he is doing.” 

He did not go into details, and yet 
later unusual facts came out in our 
conversation. He had never met his 
agent’s salesmen. He did not know 
them at all. So, he could not tell 
whether they knew and how much 
they knew his line, its applications. 
Could they sell? He supposed so. 

Did he know the market? “There 
sure is a lot of business, here, boy!” 
is what he said. He had seen a few 
clients with his agent and felt pretty 
good about the fact that he had 
been able to close deals. It was ob- 
vious that the sales background had 


already been laid by the represent- 
ative and the calls had been pre- 
arranged. (This, by the way, has 
been the case with many field ex- 
ecutives who go through this usual 
“business tour” instead of canvas- 
sing the market and learning of its 
potential for their products.) 

He kept boasting that he had 
“gotten out” of his agent terrific 
orders which he was taking with 
him back to headquarters. That 
phrase, “gotten out of him,” stuck 
in my mind. I had heard the same 
expression often in too many places. 
Is this really the way many com- 
panies are operating, overseas? 
“Getting something out” of their 
local representatives instead of 
helping to sell their clients and 
prospects? Instead of finding out 
their problems and helping to solve 
them? Are their executives coming 
down here to investigate thorough- 
ly market conditions and needs for 
their products or just confirming a 
status quo that had been prevailing 
for so long a time before their 
arrival? And to be more specific, 
what kind of sales ambassadors are 
really being sent down to be our 
eyes and ears? 


He IS the company . . The impor- 
tance of qualified traveling field 
representatives with top knowledge 
of the Latin American market (or 
any other market) is becoming 
more recognized as an essential fac- 
tor in the expansion of overseas 
operations by U. S. manufacturers. 
Let us realize that a company’s field 
executive, whether he be a vice- 
president or a trainee, is much more 
than a good will sales envoy. He 
represents the company in the full 
sense of the word, under all kinds 
of circumstances and even his social 
behavior and cultural background 
may have a telling effect upon the 
success of his assignments. 

Why, then do so many companies 
still send out in the field either (1) 
young, inexperienced men who may 
do more harm than good, since they 

Continued on page 180 








Headquarters building under construction for the 
American Concrete Institute 


Architects: Yamasaki, Leinweber & Associates 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


“Tomorrow’s 
Concrete:”’ 


“AC! JOURNAL’s market today!” 


ACI JOURNAL reaches the advanced-line of those who plan and build with concrete. 
Its audience includes the 9000 members of the American Concrete Institute, a group 
which recently chose this striking office building, with folded plate thin-shell roof, as a 
fitting locale for its activities. ACI bers are engineers, contractors, concrete manu- 
facturers, architects, research men and others who look upon their technical society as 
an avenue for progress in concrete. 





Every ACI member has a practical interest in the ways and means to create tomorrow's 
concrete today. As a specialist in concrete, he is expected to maintain the extra know- 
how to put his concrete structure or product ahead, in terms of quality and usefulness. 
Whatever his function within the many industries focused on concrete, an AC] member 
has specific responsibilities requiring that he understand concrete's full potential, and 
take advantage of it. By specification and recommendation, he selects materials and 
equipment for best results. 

ACI JOURNAL provides these concrete specialists with a steady supply of the tech- 
nical information which is both their stock-in-trade and their link with new develop- 
ments. As the forum of a society dedicated to concrete's technical advancement, ACI 
JOURNAL has recognized significance. Its pages reflect the foremost achievements 
of individuals and industries in concrete. 


Write for complete media information. 


JOURNAL of the 
AMERICAN 
CONCRETE 
INSTITUTE 


18263 W. McNichols Road Detroit 19, Michigan 
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SALES AMBASSADORS... 


| continued from p. 178 


lack management authority to be 
taken seriously by the people they 
deal with, or (2) officials who are so 


| domestic sales minded that they can 
| render only lip service instead of 
| practical assistance? 


a! 


NS 


| effective use of their 


DIRECT CONTACT. 
where it counts 


Do you know there are less than 
6500 foundries in U. S. and | 
Canada? MODERN CASTINGS’ 
paid circulation (the largest in 
the field) is supplemented by a | 
controlled coverage that gets your 
message direct to the buying in- | 
fluences in all of these foundries. | 


These men, whatever their level 


| of authority at headquarters, will 
| very often have definite language 
| deficiencies and an appalling Jack 


of public relations know-how. Con- 
sequently, they are unable to make 
“made in 
USA” experience and training in 


| foreign business and social dealings. 
| The results, which can never be 


gauged accurately by the home 


| office, can be, in the long run, dis- 


astrous. 

In either case, the company is not 
getting any returns from its “travel- 
ing: investment,” and it may suffer 
a great loss of good will, overseas. 

If top management men would 
give this more thought and act on 


| it in a realistic manner, they would 


No wasted readership — no in- 
direct or uncertain routing of 
copies. In fact, over 60% of | 
MODERN CASTINGS’ subscrib- 
ers have their magazine sent to 
their homes. This means increased | 
reading time — greatest possible | 
sales impact! 


| not be limiting their own sales. But 


the question then arises of how to 


| select an effective field representa- 


tive who can talk for management, 


| think for management and apply 
| management’s policies in practical 


operations. 


| Five-point checklist . . Perhaps 


| the following checklist will help in 


These are just a few reasons why | 
MODERN CASTINGS belongs | 
if you really | 
want to reach the great foundry | 


on your schedule... 


market. 


determining whether or not a man 
will be a topflight foreign sales ex- 
ecutive. 


e It is preferable that he come from 
a foreign background and have 
lived abroad for some time, and that 


| he have ethnic characteristics sim- 
| ilar to those of the people with 





Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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whom he will be dealing. 


® He must have a fluent command 
of at least one foreign language. 
What is more important, he should 
be able to think in that language so 
as to integrate easily with his new 
surroundings and meet people on 
their own grounds. His mental out- 
look will be that much better and 
his work more effective for his 


company. 


@ He should have a solid education 
and broad conversational knowl- 


edge. His social life will be un- 
deniably improved if he has an 
intelligent and rational grasp of 
world and current events. He should 
also be aware of customs and con- 
ditions affecting and prevailing in 
the countries he is scheduled to 
visit. 

® He must be unhampered in 
carrying out company policies with 
local distributors and _ creative 
enough to set up new sales ideas, in 
tune with market trends and re- 
quirements. 


e He must have good judgment and 
a great amount of tact. If on-the- 
spot decisions must be made to 
increase good will and develop 
sales, he will make them and not 
shirk the responsibility that goes 
with them. He must think on his 
own because he is on his own most 
of the time. 


The job to be done . . A respon- 
sible field executive should be con- 
sidered to be on the same level as a 
“domestic” sales manager in every 
market he is working in, all the 
more since he may be responsible— 
as is the case with topflight com- 
pany envoys—for setting up dis- 
tribution and coverage on a national 
level. Toward this objective, he 
should be able to train local agents 
and their salesmen in their own 
language not only in the uses and 
applications of his company’s prod- 
ucts, but also in many sales and 
merchandising methods which he is 
called upon to devise personally in 
order to meet special or individual 
market conditions. 

Naturally, his over-all assign- 
ment is to assist local representa- 
tives in mapping out and developing 
a sales promotional program to push 
more effectively his line throughout 
the country. This end objective can 
be achieved by such means as unit- 
ing all regional distributors in any 
one big market into a strong, well- 
trained national organization op- 
erating as a combine. Where a mar- 
ket is inadequately covered because 
of lack of strategic or inactive 
representation, the objective would 
be to appoint new permanent cen- 
ters of distribution and integrate all 
operations to gain thorough sales 
and service coverage. This plan has 
been put very effectively into oper- 








ation, in recent years. As a matter 
of fact, it has been one of the many 
“firsts’ mapped out and developed 
successfully in the field by my com- 
pany. We have such an arrange- 
ment, especially in Ecuador, Colom- 
bia and Mexico, respectively, cov- 
ered by two, four and five “local” 
distributors. Here are the ad- 
vantages: 


® Interchange of technical and sales 
information. Urgently needed goods 
can be mutually transferred without 
incurring possible long delays from 
headquarters. 


® Getting together for national ad- 
vertising to be paid for on a pro- 
rata basis between the representa- 
tives. 


® It has happened that a_ local 
representative would send his me- 
chanic -or salesman to get more 
information or be trained further on 
machines and new models by avail- 
ing himself of larger mechanical 
services and sales know-how by an- 
other distributor. 


¢ Better coordination among all 
local distributors would oftentimes 
result in the formulation of new 
sales which might prove practical 
for the home office to apply in other 
markets. 


No pleasure trips .. A top foreign 
field executive fulfills a vital func- 
tion in speaking for management 
abroad. His responsibilities do not 
have definite limitations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many of his duties go on 
after “office hours” because his so- 
cial life may oftentimes be con- 
nected with the successful comple- 
tion of his creative work. This is 
not readily recognized by certain 
companies. Yet, such “intangibles” 
as social obligations are a must if 
good will is to be initiated or in- 
creased. 

Contrary to what many think or 
believe, his is not a glamorous life 
by any means. Any executive who 
has traveled abroad for long periods 
of time will understand this. He is 
exposed to unusual and unexpected 
conditions, such as contrasting and 
harmful climatic changes, bad food, 
contaminated water and unsanitary 
elements which must be tolerated. 
He is also subject to tropical and 
other prevailing diseases, and in 

Continued on page 182 





FREE! 


The Idea 
Starter Kit 
that will 
help you 
















































TOOL UP YOUR 
SALES PROGRAM 


for extra efficiency 
and new sales records! 


The greater your company’s sales 
problem...the greater your oppor- 
tunity! And Perrygraf can help you 
cash in on that opportunity with a 
handy, accurate, inexpensive sales 
tool that will 

@ Get more qualified inquiries...to build 
cream prospect lists 

Make salesmen more productive 

Give salesmen a useful "door opener” 
and “conversation piece” 

Inject your product for consideration at 
the buying moment 

Add related items to orders 

Make your sales story easy to grasp 
and remember 

Funnel d d to standard sizes and 
styles 

Keep the product sold 

When you produce results like this 
for your company, you’re doing your 
job better. And that should make 
your job better. 

Actually, it’s easy to put a Slide- 
Chart to work for your company. 
Perrygraf, originator and leader of 
the Slide-Chart field, handles the job 
from start to finish. You outline your 
sales problem...supply data sheets, 
catalog pages, engineer reports, or 


Attractive FREE KIT! 
Actual Samples! 
Handy Plan Sheet! 





MAIL COUPON 
NOW! 





PULL 
A SLIDE 


OR TURN 
A DISC 





What IS a Slide-Chart? 

A Perrygraf Slide-Chart, at the pull 
of a slide or the turn of a disc, gives 
information needed to specify your 
product. Onesimple operation selects 
the right item...solves essential 
engineering or mathematical prob- 
lems...shows how your product 
operates. 





whatever...and Perrygraf takes it 
from there. 

Get the complete story in Perry- 
graf’s Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit. 
You'll get actual Slide-Charts...case 
histories of their use...and a handy 
form for outlining what you want 
your Slide-Chart to do for you. It’s 
yours without cost. So mail the 
coupon today! 


Perrycrar Corp., Dept. I-117A 

150 S. Barrington Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
Please mail me your free Idea Starter Kit—with 

actual samples of Perrygraf Slide-Charts as used in 

my industry. 











YGRAF We cl 
cae COMPANY 
CHART: 
dice ADDRESS 
Simpler Selling CITY & ZONE STATE 
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In Construction.... 


ALL BUYING IS 
LOCAL 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
reaches the men on the job who buy 
machines, supplies and services. It’s 
complete circulation coverage of the 
Illinois-Indiana-Ohio area assures 
effective readership at the local buy- 
ing level. 

A recent readership study reveals 
that CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


The tri-state multi-billion dollar 


market is covered completely, only by . . . 
CONSTRUCTION DIGEST @ 103 E. 14th St. 


indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Over 9000 Readers 


has 5.38 readers per circulated copy. 
That’s why CONSTRUCTION 


DIGEST is a leader among all con- 
struction publications, ranking sec- 
ond only to one national magazine 
in advertising volume*. 

*industrial Marketing, January, 1957, page 105. 


i; 


(onstRucTION J)IGEST 


indianapolis 











Reach the $7,000,000,000 
Industrial Research Market 
through INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 


REMEMBER — Nearly 1 of all scientists and engineers in industry are 
working in research and development... 


and Industrial Laboratories’ 26,000 
readers are all key research and 
development personnel! 


e All Industrial Laboratories readers 
are handpicked 


e Practically all Industrial Laboratories 


readers have authority to purchase! 
e Timeliness and news worthiness of 


Industrial Laboratories editorial matter 


have made Industrial Laboratories 
virtually the “news bible” of the 
research and development field. 








- 


\ Vv. 





.. 


‘gy Be in next month’s sound-selling issue of Industrial Laboratories — 
published monthly, forms close on the Sth of month prior to 
publication. Write for complete information or a representative to call. 


INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES PUBLISHING CO. 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
offices in: 
New York * Long Island * New England * Cleveland * Chicago * Califorsie 
ESHER 
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SALES AMBASSADORS. . 


continued from p. 181 


some parts of the world medical 
care and attention are at a premium. 

Traveling because it is part of 
one’s work is not necessarily as 
“exciting” as travel folders make it 
out to be. It is not pleasure travel- 
ing. 

His work is extremely rewarding 
in that he is basically a teacher of 
ideas that sell and provoke thinking. 
He is a leader of men and thus 
commands the esteem and respect 
of those he deals with in the many 
countries he visits. 

For many years, I have made it a 
practice to know personally all 
“my” distributors and their sales- 
men whom I am working with in 
the field. This relationship has pro- 
duced great dividends in strength- 
ening our business and friendship 
ties. It has paid off for my company 
and for myself. ¥ 





FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 72 


improvements in management con- 
trol techniques and will be closely 
tied to the market planning efforts 
of the whole company. 


Jesse H. Neal, ABP’s first 
executive secretary, dies 


= Jesse H. Neal died of a heart 
attack on Oct. 7 at the age of 83. 

He was one of the organizers of 
Associated Business Papers (now 
Associated Business Publications) 
and was its first executive secretary, 
serving in that post from 1916 to 
1926. 

When the fledgling business paper 
group first organized, Mr. Neal used 
his own money to furnish and pay 
the rent on its office, until enough 
membership dues came in to pay 
operating expenses. 

Under Mr. Neal’s leadership, ABP 
started its agency relations and 
credit service, organized its uniform 
practices committee, formed the 
National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors and established ethi- 
cal standards that made the edi- 
torial and advertising values of 
business papers more widely ap- 
preciated. 





After leaving ABP, Mr. Neal be- 
came general manager of the Amer- 
ican Paper & Pulp Association. Later 
he did special work for Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corp. He re- 
tired to Florida in 1935, and it was 
at his home in Dunedin, Fla., that 
he died. He and Mrs. Neal had cele- 
brated their 60th wedding anni- 
versary last July 28. 

During the 11 years that Mr. Neal 
was the ABP executive secretary, 
he also served as treasurer of the 
National Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus. Before joining ABP, 
he had handled special sales assign- 
ments for United Publishers Corp. 
(now the Chilton Co.). 

Three years ago, the ABP hon- 
ored Mr. Neal by establishing the 
annual Jesse H. Neal achievement 
awards for outstanding editorial 
work by business papers. 


Harry W. Baumgartner, founder 
of ‘Pit & Quarry,’ dies 


= Harry W. Baumgartner, founder 
of Pit & Quarry, Chicago, died in 
Chicago Oct. 13 after a long illness. 
He was 83. 

Mr. Baumgartner founded Pit & 
Quarry as a quarterly in 1916. Later 
the publication became a bi-month- 
ly, then a monthly. Mr. Baumgart- 
ner was president of the publishing 
company—Pit & Quarry Publica- 
tions—until his retirement in 1947. 

He is survived by one daughter, 
Mrs. Ray L. Smith; four grand- 
children and two greatgrandchil- 
dren. His son-in-law, Ray L. Smith, 
is executive vice-president of the 
publishing company. 


AMA opens new research, 
study center for business 


= The Academy of Advanced Man- 
agement, a new $2 million research 
and special study center for busi- 
ness, has been opened by the Amer- 
ican Management Association at 
Saranac, N. Y. 

The center is dedicated to “en- 
lightened management philosophy 
and improved management prac- 
tices as a service to humanity.” It 
will serve as an additional location 
for educational meetings conducted 
by the association, as well as pro- 


viding office and clerical space. 
Later it will be used for research on 
basic aspects of management sci- 
ence. 

Initial educational meeting activ- 
ity at Saranac will be a duplicate of 
the five-year-old AMA manage- 
ment course. This course is a dis- 
tillation of management theory and 
operating experience, and is in- 
tended “to make the executive more 
effective in his present job and pre- 
pare him for greater responsibili- 
ties.” 

More than 3,000 men and women 
from the middle and upper levels of 
management have completed the 
course. More than 500 have regis- 
tered for the Saranac sessions. 


New York Dotted Line elects 
Lucian Neff president 


= Associated Business Publications’ 
New York Dotted Line Club has 
elected Lucian Neff, vice-president, 
Moore Publishing Co., president; 
and Thomas Lindsey, eastern sales 
manager of American Lumberman 
and Wood & Wood Products, vice- 
president. 


Cincinnati Industrial 
Advertisers elect officers 


= New president of the Cincinnati 
Industrial Advertisers Club is David 
D. Black, Cincinnati Milling .Ma- 
chine Co. 

Other officers are: first vice- 
president, William D. Dineen, Allis- 
Chalmers Co.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Phil R. Hume, Keelor-Stites 
Co.; and secretary-treasurer, Wil- 
liam Grinrod, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co. 

Directors for the 1957-58 season 
are: Edward L. Franke, Steel; Rob- 
ert E. McCarthy, L. F. McCarthy 
& Co.; Robert Pruden, Ralph Jones 
Co.; Richard J. Reif, LeBlond Ma- 
chine Tool; and Gene J. Schwarber, 
Gardner Publications. 


McGraw-Hill resigns MPA; 
cites ‘orientation’ shift 


= Joseph A. Gerardi, executive 
vice-president, McGraw-Hill pub- 
lishing Co., New York, has an- 
nounced that his company has re- 
signed from the Magazine Pub- 
lishers Association because the 
MPA is moving toward emphasis 
on general magazines. The resigna- 

Continued on page 184 





THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


All industries are growing in Latin- 
America but none so fast as the long 
established textile industry. A rapidly 
expanding native population plus the 
pressures of an enormous adult immi- 
gration have created a demand for cloth- 
ing, household linen and other textile 
products that is forcing fantastic growth 
on textile mills. Their purchases in 
the United States for textile machinery 
alone have exceeded 30 million dollars 
annually for many years. Besides that 
they buy motors, compressors, water 
and air conditioning equipment, dye- 
stuffs and chemicals in impressive quan- 
tities. 


There are several ways to approach this 
market but none offers quicker recogni- 
tion of your trade mark nor readier ac- 
ceptance of your products than the mag- 
azine which, itself, has had the accept- 
ance of the market’s most important 
buyers for many years. 


As a guide to buying in the United 
States, most mills consult 


he 


a technical magazine for manufacturers 
that helps you tell your story in the 
buyers’ language. 

570 7th Ave. NEW YORK 18 


LAckawanna 4-5563 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
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IR 
TEEL 
ENGINEER 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA 
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continued from p. 183 


tion is effective February, 1958. 

Mr. Gerardi said that business 
papers are in a different category 
from that of general magazines; and 
now that MPA is moving toward 
broadening its scope in areas of 
greater interest to general maga- 
zines than to business papers, it is 
time for McGraw-Hill to resign. 

McGraw-Hill pays about $17,000 
annually for its MPA membership. 


Do-it-yourself editorial 
kit promotes ‘Metalworking’ 


= Metalworking has come up with 
a clever way of reminding its ad- 
vertisers and their agencies that it 
won one of this year’s top INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING Editorial Com- 
petition Awards. 

The magazine, a Cahners (Bos- 
ton, Mass.) publication, has mailed 
to 2,500 advertisers and agencies 
a complete do-it-yourself editing 
kit. The kit, which was mailed in 
September, centers around an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the October 
issue. The “catch” is that the ar- 
ticle in the kit is in galley form, 
together with proofs of engravings. 

The magazine invited those who 
received the kit to use standard 
Metalworking layout pages (also 
enclosed) and assemble the pieces. 
They were to compare their results 
with the magazine’s job when they 
received the October ‘issue. 

The kit contained such “props” as 
a blue pencil, razor blade and “edi- 
tor at work” desk sign. * 


Advertiser changes .. 


Gordon M. Parker . . 
manager, Timken Silent Automatic Heat- 
ing & Cooling Div., Scaife Co., to mer- 
chandising manager, York-Shipley, York, 
Pa., maker of heating equipment. 


from advertising 


Victor W. Rose .. from assistant to 
general sales manager to advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Instrument Div., 
Thomas <A. Edison Industries of Mc- 


Graw-Edison, West Orange, N_J. 


Reginald E. Gilbert . . from director of 
sales promotion for industrial accounts, 
McCann-Erickson, to general sales man- 
ager, R. D. Werner Co. (Canada) Ltd., 








For complete and 
specialized 
coverage of the 
$36 billion 
Street Market 
you need... 








The only 
national 
publication 

| devoted 
exclusively 
to the urban 
street market 


In considering your media pro- 
gram, remember these facts: 
STREET ENGINEERING provides— 


|. Answers to two basic needs: 
a. For the reader — the latest 
authoritative information regard- 
ing the problems he encounters 
every mi connected with his 
street work. 
b. For the manufacturer — com- 
plete coverage of the purchasing 
influences in his municipal street 
market. 
2. Circulation — exclusively among 
officials, engineers, and superintend- 
ents involved in the planning, design, 
construction, maintenance and op- 
eration of city streets . . . undiluted 
by coverage of individuals solely or 
primarily engaged in other municipal 
work. SE's circulation is 93% effec- 
tive. 
3. Editorial — devoted entirely to 
problems involved in the above, un- 
cluttered by extraneous material on 
other municipal activities. 
4. Your best means of gaining com- 
plete, exclusive, effective and eco- 
nomical coverage of your municipal 
street market. 


For further details, contact your STREET 
ENGINEERING representative, or address: 


Street 
Engineering 


22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 


A ++ [ } 
t , r 





Oshawa, Ont., fabricator of aluminum 
shapes. 


L. Rene Gaiennie . . from vice-president, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., to director of 
industrial and public relations, ACF In- 
dustries, New York, producer of aircraft 
components. 


C. H. Rippe . . former manager of mer- 
chandising and sales promotion, appliance 
and professional products departments, 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis., 
maker of printing, surgical, dental and 
drafting equipment, named sales manager, 
professional products department. 


Robert L. Peterson . . from G. H. Tennant 
Co., to advertising manager, Smith Weld- 
ing Equipment Corp., Minneapolis, manu- 
facturer of oxyacetylene welding and cut- 
ting equipment, and Malcolm E. Fallek, 
from business and economics research de- 
partment, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
named manager of market research for 
Smith. 


George C. Sessions . . from assistant pro- 
duction manager, Wallace Barnes Co. 
Div., Associated Spring Corp., Bristol, 
Conn., to new post of market manager of 
ASC’s Barnes-Gibson-Raymond Div., Plym- 
outh, Mich. 


James A. Kerr . . from director of public 
relations to director of advertising and 
public relations, Federal Pacific Electric 
Co., Newark, N.J., manufacturer of elec- 
trical components. 


George T. Dupre . . from assistant to the 
president to general sales manager, Na- 
tional Engineering Co., Chicago, mixing 
and materials handling equipment manu- 
facturer. 


Paul F. Ely, Jr. . . from research manager 
and account executive, Longstreet-Abbott 
& Co., to manager of market research, 
Bell & Howell, Chicago, and Mac Sroge 
named director of sales from his previous 
duties as director of district manager sales. 


H. E. Dennie . . named Eastern regional 
sales director, Chase Bag Co., Chicago, 
in addition to his former duties as man- 
ager of the company’s Philadelphia manu- 
facturing branch. 

Continued on page 186 





STRIKES THE RIGHT (cis) NOTE 


among the nation’s drilling contractors... 















































Out to sales-serenade the $1.1 billion Drilling Mar- 
ket? THE DRILLING CONTRACTOR is the oppor- 
tune media in which to play your tune. Editorial 
material is pitched to the specific job interests of 
drilling contractors, producing executives, field su- 
pervisors, so the song is right: vertical reading in a 
vertical market. Adds up to responsive sales action 
among a select group who comprise the buying 
power of an active market! 








Write TODAY for full particulars . . . 


The DRILLING CONTRACTOR 


834 INSUROMEDIC LIFE BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS 








Pentag 
The Journal delivers your advertising to top ranking 
officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines and 
Coast Guard, who direct or recommend defense 


purchasing. For latest data on this influential 
military coverage, call or write hea 


ARMY NAVY AIR FORCE JOURNAL, 1711 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 9, D. C., HObart 2-6477 


WEST: CHRIS DUNKLE & ASSOCIATES, 740 So. 
Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif., DUn 7-6149 


MID-WEST: L. B. HAMMOND, 30 N. LoSolle, 
Chicago 2, Iil., RAn 6-1843 
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Production Equipment’ s 
Consistent Editorial 
“Use Growth” paces 
Best Advertising Results 


Actual reader response to editorial con- 
tent is the only proof of reader prefer- 
ence. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT has _ just 
completed its six-year “Editorial Use"’ 
survey which shows consistent “use 
growth" of its editorial content, now 
140% above base period. Write for 
your copy of the survey. 





PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 
OF READER USE 
OF EDITORIAL CONTENT 


Ist half of years 1952-1957 
1952 BASE 
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PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT best serves the 
important metal working SIC classifica- 
tions No. 33 through No. 38 .. . these 
prime industries whose increasing re- 
sponse to editorial content, year after 
year, makes PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
your most effective advertising medium. 


Total % Of 
Copies Total 
Primary Metal Industries .... 2749 7.0 
Fabricated Metal Products .. 11455 29.0 
Machinery (Except Electrical) . 11951 31.0 
Electrical Machinery & Equip- 
ment .. ; ne . 3670 10.0 
Transportation Equipment ... 2763 7.0 
Professional, Scientific, Con- 
trolling, Instrument, Photographic 
& Optical Goods, Watches & 
Clocks 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing In- 
dustries 
All others 


TOTAL (As of 12/31/56) ... 38734 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


A WILSON-CARR PUBLICATION 
407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL 


rz] WeEbster 9-5848-49 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Continued from p, 185 


Clare L. Hitchcock . . from truck sales 
manager, Studebaker-Packard Corp., to 
director of market research, Diamond T 
Motor Car Co., Chicago. 


Robert H. Vredenburg . . from manager of 
sales, guidance systems, aircraft products 
department, General Electric Co., to man- 
ager, Eastern operations, marketing di- 
vision, American Electronics, Los Angeles. 


Wesley J. Kiley . . marketing manager, 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, manu- 
facturer of hydraulic jacks and tools, has 
been named manager of the distributor 
sales division. 


Dr. Victor B. Corey . . has assumed com- 
plete charge of the marketing program 
for Donner Scientific Co., Concord, Cal., 
maker of electronic testing instruments. 
He has heen with the company since it 
was founded four years ago. 


Kemp 


T. M. Kemp .. named advertising and 
publicity manager, H. K. Porter Co. (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Toronto, wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of H. K. Porter Co., New York. 
He formerly served as assistant sales 
manager of the company’s Henry Disston 
Div. 


Robert E. Thomas . . from sales manager, 
Triplex Screw Co., to general sales man- 
ager, Cleveland Cap Screw Co., Cleve- 
land, a subsidiary of Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., which manufactures hexagon 
head cap screws and industrial fasteners. 


Leslie E. Parkhurst . . from director of 
marketing to vice-president and director 
of marketing, A.S.R. Products, New York. 


Mrs. Marian Lawrie Bigwood . . from 
free-lance advertising consultant work, 
specializing in direct mail and mail-order 
advertising, to advertising manager, Spin- 
craft, Inc., Milwaukee, metal spinners and 
fabricators. 


Frank J. Newman . . from sales manager 


to marketing manager, Process _ Instru- 


ments Div., Beckman Instruments, Inc., 


Fullerton, Cal. 


Jack E. Osman .. frcm assistant director 
of advertising, Republic Steel Corp., to 
manager of advertising and sales promo- 
tion, Pennzoil Div., South Penn Oil Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 


Charles H. Wagner, Jr. . . from vice-presi- 
dent, Robert S. Risman Advertising Agen- 
cy, to advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Lake Erie Machinery Corp., 
Buffalo, N.Y., manufacturer of hydraulic 
presses, 


Marcus A. Fuller . . from Lawrence M. 
Hirsig & Co., to advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Fram Corp., Provi- 
dence, R.J., manufacturer of oil, air, water 
and fuel filters. 


Richard W. Stickney . . from market re- 
search supervisor, American Brake Shoe 
Co., to manager of commercial research, 
Hewitt-Robins, Stamford, Conn. 


John L. Phillips . . from assistant to the 
sales manager, metal products division, 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, to new post of 
division manager of advertising and pro- 
motion, with headquarters in Baltimore. 


Edward J. Connor . . from assistant ad- 
vertising director to advertising manager, 
Merck Sharp & Dohme, division of Merck 
& Co., Philadelphia, producer of pharma- 
ceuticals and biologicals. 


John L. Black . . from the industries group 
internal publications, to supervisor, indus- 
trial press section, Allis-Chalmers Mig. 
Co., Milwaukee. 


C. W. Altmann . . from product manager, 
drafting equipment, to manager of mar- 
keting services for all product lines of 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 


B. A. Hanner . . from sales engineer, 
Embry Bros., to sales manager in charge 
of promotion and sales for Garage Dor- 
Man, automatic garage door operator, 
manufactured by the molded products di- 
vision of Republic Industries, Chicago. 


Henry C. Heine . . from manager of the 
Chicago branch, Hewitt Rubber Corp., to 
sales manager, Hamilton Rubber Mfg. 
Corp., Trenton, N.J., division of Acme-Ham- 
ilion Mfg. Corp. The division manufac- 
tures industrial rubber hose, conveyor 
belting and packing. 


Agency changes. . 
Wylie Smith . . from Lester Harrison, Inc., 
to media director, A. D. Adams Adver- 


tising, New York. 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. . . Quincy, 








Mass., named agency for Baird-Atomic, 
Cambridge, Mass., electronic and me- 
chanical instruments and equipment manu- 
facturer. 


Erling Anderson .. from account super- 
visor to vice-president, Biddle Advertising 
Agency, Bloomington, IIl. 


Stral Advertising Co. . . Chicago, named 
agency for Walsco Electronics Mfg. Co., 
Rockford, Ill., maker of tv antennas and 
service aids, and a division of Textron, 
Inc. 


A. H. Nilson Machine Co. . . Shelton, 
Conn., manufacturer of wire and ribbon 
forming machinery, from Woodward & 
Byron to K. C. Shenton Advertising, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Arthur R. MacDonald, Inc. . . Chicago, 
named agency for Heppner Sales Co., 
Round Lake, Ill, maker of hardware and 
electronic components. 


Feeley Advertising Agency . . New York, 
named agency for Arwood Precision Cast- 
ing Corp., New York. 


William J. Stokes . . from his own indus- 
trial marketing research organization, to 
director of research, O. S. Tyson & Co., 
New York. 


Richard La Fond Advertising . . New 
York, named agency for Pantex Mfg. 
Corp., Pawtucket, R.I., manufacturer of 
hydraulic relief valves. 


Edwin H. Sonnecken . . from program- 
ming manager on ear and truck market- 
ing plans, Ford Motor Co., to executive 
vice-president and general manager, Mar- 
ket Planning Corp., New York, marketing 
and management counseling service affil- 
iate of McCann-Erickson. 


Sannecken Baumgardner 


Edmond C. Powers . . manager, public 
relations department, and Robert L. 
Baumgardner, a group head, both have 
been elected vice-presidents at the Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland, Ohio, ad- 
vertising agency. 


Harrison House . . Meriden, Conn., named 
agency for Miller Co., Meriden, manufac- 
turer of commercial, industrial and in- 

Continued on page 193 


Now available: Time on this 
new web-fed offset press 


Flexibility and economy in color printing, 
plus new imprinting and price change facilities 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


®@ From art to mailing 


@ Intelligent produc- 
tion counseling 


@ Finest web-fed off- 
set and letterpress 
news-color printing 


We've just added a new perfecting offset 
press that greatly increases our web-fed ca- 
pacity. Ideal for black and white, spot color 
or full color runs of 50,000 or more. It prints 
up to 64-page sections, 84” x11” size (or 
multiples), at a rated speed of 20,000 sec- 
tions per hour. Whatever your printing needs 
— magazines, catalogs or colorful broadsides 
— let us show you what we can do. 


ho, Printers of Program Sections of 4 editions TV Guide Magazine 
“A 


HENRY WURST, Inc. 


550 INDUSTRIAL BLVD. e KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 











Assignments... 


Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


° FOLDERS 


Since 1938, we have been devoting * PRESENTATIONS 


our engineering experience and “nose for 


: ED — 116 page, care'o8 
news” to the coverage of picture and just PUBLISHE” "yours FREE 
1 ¢ every business HN 


story assignments. May we cover an as- 
signment for you and submit it subject write 


to your acceptance? 


SICKLES 


Phote-Reporting SERVICE 


193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. 
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Buse Fie MASSACHUSETTS 


411-FOURTH AVE 
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PLAN 
NOW 


NT 3 


~7/\You get 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
EXHIBITS 
at LESS COST 


. when you develop a complete, 
detailed exhibit program covering all 
shows you intend to enter. 

We are at your service in every 
phase of this task, from supplying lists 
of shows to design and construction 
of displays. 

Helpful information is listed in the 
coupon at the bottom of this column. 
Just fill it out and put it in the mail. 




















PY carpner 
ae 


New York 


aa } Detroit - Chicago - 


Gardner Displays -477 Melwood St. 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Please send us 


DC Special Exhibitor's Check List 

() Drama and Action in Trade Show and 
Institutional Exhibits 

(0 Add my name to your regular mailing list. 

(CD Send list of shows and complete data on the 
following 


Name 





Company 





Address _ 





__Zone___ State 
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November 


4- 7..National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn.-Building Products Exposition, 
Warwick Sheraton Auditorium, 
Philadelphia. 

- 8..National Metal Congress & Ex- 
position, International Amphithea- 
tre, Chicago, and in conjunction, 
2nd World Metallurgical Congress, 
Nov. 2-8. 

7..Industrial Electric Exposition, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittskurgh. 

7..Canadian National Packaging Ex- 
position, Automotive Bldg., Ex- 
hibition Park, Toronto, Ont., Cana- 
da. 

11-13..Instrumentation Conference & Ex- 
hibit, Atlanta, Ga. 

11-14..International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition, National Guard Armory, 
Washington, D. C. 

11-15..National Hotel Exposition, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

12-15..National Electrical Contractors 
Assn., Music Hall, Cincinnati. 

13-15..First Annual Industrial Audio- 
Visual Exhibition, Trade Show 
Building, New York. 

17-19... National Fertilizer Solutions Assn., 
Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati. 

17-21 .. National Plastics Exposition, Inter- 
national Amphitheatre and Hotei 
Morrison, Chicago. 

18-20 .. Advertising Essentials Show, Hotel 
Statler, New York. 

18-21..Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Industry Exposition, International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

28-31..National Industrial Packaging & 
Materials Handling Exposition, At- 
lantic City. 


December 


2- 6..Exposition of Chemical Indu: tries, 
Coliseum, New York. 

7- $..Auto Trim Trade Show, Dallas, Tex. 
National Assn. of Display Indus- 
tries, Trade Show Bldg., New York. 


AAAS Exposition of Science & In- 
dustry, Murat Temple, Indianapolis. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





January 


11-15..National Automobile Dealers 
Equipment Exhibition, Municipal 
Auditorium, Miami Beach. 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
Annual Meeting & Engineering 
Display, Sheraton-Cadillac and 
Statler Hotels, Detroit. 
National Housewares Exhibit, Chi- 
cago. 
National Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, Chicago 


February 


NOM A-International Automation 
Exposition (Business 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

National Photographic Show, Colli- 
seum, New York. 


Machines), 


3-6.. Automotive Accessories Manufac- 
turers of America, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago. 


March 


2- 9..International Packaging & Confec- 
tionery Machinery Fair, Dusseldorf, 
Germany. 

week of the 8th.. Advertising Specialty 
National Assn. Spring Specialty 
Show, Palmer House, Chicago. 

9-12... National Lighting Exposition, New 
York. 

17-21... Atomic Exposition & Nuclear Con- 
gress, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

24-27... Institute of Radio Engineers Radio 
Engineering Show, New York. 

27-29 ..Electrical Industry Show, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles. 


--Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Meeting, Aircraft Pro- 
duction Forum & Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Display, New York. 


Design Engineering Show, Chicago. 




















marketing 
research 


IN ‘POWER ENGINEERING’ 





Study upsets ‘rules’ 
of good industrial 
advertising 


# In your industrial ads: 

® Don’t use a photo. 

® Use a negative headline. 

® Keep illustrations small—use a 
maximum of 40% of the space for 
the major illustration. 

© Be sure to use lots of copy—at 
least 300 words. 

Follow these dictates without 
compromise and your business pa- 
per ad will command top attention 
—in Power Engineering. 

Advertisers, space buyers and re- 
porters heard these startling dis- 
closures in Chicago as part of a 
presentation delivered by J. Wesley 
Rosberg. He was revealing the re- 
sults of a survey his agency—The 
Buchen Co., Chicago—was com- 
missioned to do, by and for Power 
Engineering. 

Analyzed in the survey were 
1,288 ads. Collectively they had ap- 
peared in 15 consecutive issues of 
the monthly publication. The pur- 
pose of the survey was “.. . to de- 





There are no rules 


@ This article points up the fact 
that there are no hard-and-fast 
rules in industrial advertising. 
Some of the “rules” that have 
been proclaimed are: (1) use 
large illustrations; (2) use short 
copy; use action verbs in head- 
lines. But the study that this 
report covers disproves those 
rules for ads in one particular 
publication. The moral is: make 
sure you know the interests of 
the readers of each of your media 
before you begin planning ads. 











termine what advertising tech- 
niques and what advertising appeals 
are most successful in creating ads 
of high interest to the readers of 
Power Engineering.” 

Emphasized throughout the pres- 
entation was this fact: ad formats 
and techniques which garner top 
interest in one business publication 
will not necessarily do the same in 
another. Maximum reader interest 
for any given ad will be achieved 
only if the ad is custom designed to 
fit the specific readership of the 
particular magazine in which the ad 
appears. 

Power Engineering retains Read- 
ex, Inc., to measure reader in- 
terest in the editorial and adver- 
tising material appearing in each 
issue. Interest scores are based on 
an aided-recall test which is con- 
ducted by mail. Respondents re- 
ceive a second copy of the issue 
about two weeks after the delivery 
of their subscription copy. They are 
requested to indicate—by drawing 
a crayon line through it—every ad- 
vertisement and editorial item they 
remember as having been of in- 
terest when they first read the is- 
sue. 

Mr. Rosberg, vice-president in 
charge of research for Buchen, used 
the resulting Readex scores to iso- 
late and evaluate the individual 
components which contributed to 
higher or lower interest scores for 
each ad. 

Both creative and mechanical fac- 
tors were considered. Through 
statistical tabulations, such features 
as size, product class, layout, color, 
headline and copy were analyzed. 

Here are the details of some of 
the findings. 


> Size, Color and Class. 
® Interest is almost in direct pro- 
portion to size of ad space. 
® Four-color process ads capture 
almost twice as much interest as a 
one-page, two-color or black and 
white ad. 
@ Product “class” is not the de- 
terminant of high or low interest 
in any given ad for any given prod- 
uct in that class. There will al- 
ways be some readers interested in 
the products in any particular class, 
and they will find certain ads much 
more interesting than others cov- 
ering products in the same class. 
Continued on page 190 





‘only 

one— | 

that 
goes 
. home 


| 
ee i 
= |/ 
and on planes 
and trains 
’ , 


AS oO 
pocket-size 


Devotees of our magazine . 
and they are devotees . 
tell us that they like our ‘pocket 
size to carry with them while 
commuting or traveling, or 
home to read at leisure. The 
bigger ones tend to pile up on 
desks, too often never read. 
One thing we know—typical 
requests for 4200 reprints 
of one article, 3500 of another, 
out of a total circulation of 
12,000, show amazing readership 
and amazing attentiveness . 
from which your ad will profit. 
Both for quality and quantity of 
editorial ( (50% minimum 
poe io) u'll find HOME 
TANCE BUILDER in 

thousands of company libraries 
for constant reference. Your 
ad will enjoy a long life. 

# Refrigerators, air conditioners, 


laundry and a uipment, 
heaters, furnaces, traf ic eam ee 





Home Appliance Builder 


Since 1936—Official publication of the 
Institute of Appliance a 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, 

NO REPS—Write or phone 
ADams 2-8823 collect. 
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e NEW 
MARKET 
STUDY 


@ GIVES 
IMPORTANT 
FACTS ON THE 
MARKET FOR 
METALLIC RAW 
MATERIALS AND 
THE EQUIPMENT 
THAT FABRICATES 
THEM. 


® This study shows that 79.1% of 
sheet steel — 73% of strip steel is 
consumed by metal forming and 
fabricating plants and that 86.9% 
of the readers of MODERN INDUS- 
TRIAL PRESS are interested in metal- 
lic raw materials. 


@e REACH 


THIS 
IMPORTANT 
MARKET 


WITH 
MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL 
PRESS 


wa 
“a 
publication © == ~~ ay 
exclusively edited for and 
distributed to this market 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY OF THIS 
NEW STUDY TODAY 


MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL “e028 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 «+ ST 2-412] 
... A WATSON PUBLICATION 
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RESEARCH .. 


continued from p. 189 


> Layout and Art Treatment. 

@ Illustrations at left or right of 
center—with headline and/or main 
copy block alongside—will attract 
the same attention as a top-cen- 
tered illustration. 

@® When 21% to 41% of ad area 
is devoted to illustration, you can 
expect high readership. 

® Horizontal, rectangularly shaped 
ad illustrations considerably out- 
perform other shapes of illustrations 
in attracting high interest. Square 
illustrations rate lowest. 

@ Wash drawings capture maxi- 
mum interest, with mechanical or 
engineering drawings running a 
close second. Photographs are 
notable on one count only—medi- 
ocre performance. 

@ Feature the product and show 
the finer points—such as a skeleton 
or cut-away view—to get top read- 
ership. Avoid symbolic illustrations 
or any other techniques which dis- 
tract the reader’s eyes and thoughts 
from the main product. 


> Color. 

® Don’t use color for aesthetic 
effects. Use color for functional 
purposes only and tie in the head- 
line and logo. Avoid over-all tint 
blocks. 

@ Stay away from red or green as 
a second color when _ illustrating 
metals. Use blue and orange as sec- 
ond colors—blue for engineering 
and mechanical drawings, orange to 
represent bronze or copper piping 
or tubing. Yellow is excellent—if 
you want high visibility, and poor 
readership. 


> Headlines. 

® Keep headlines within a three- 
line maximum and don’t use run- 
ins or mortise-type heads. 

@ Avoid mixing faces in headlines 
and don’t expect hand-lettered 
heads to get top readership. They 
won it. 

@ Standard upper and lower case 
treatment of headlines rates better 
than all caps. Use of all lower case 
amounts to an “all or nothing” 
gamble: readership will probably 
be either very high or very low, 
with no in-between. 

e Color in headlines can be han- 


dled in one of three ways to get 
top readership: white on black; 
black combined with color; and, 
standard black on white. Black on 
grey is the poorest choice, with 
color om white running a close sec- 
ond for low readership. - 

@ Emphasized words normally do 
not achieve the impact intended 
by the copywriter, the only excep- 
tion being “colored” words in a 
black headline. 

® Maximum impact results when 
the headline contains a clear state- 
ment of exactly what is being ad- 
vertised. 

@ Negative appeals in a headline 
attract more readers than neutral 
statements or promise of a tangible 
or intangible reward resulting from 
product use. The difference between 
positive and negative appeals, how- 
ever, is not drastic. 

e “Brag and Boast” headlines pair 
with “You'll save more with... ” 
for earning bottom ratings. To se- 
cure maximum interest, use head- 
lines emphasizing low maintenance 
and prevention of danger. A safe 
middle-of-the-road approach is to 
use headlines which name the prod- 
uct or just urge buying. 

® Verbs won’t help the headline 
stop readers. Passive headlines 
fared far better than those con- 
taining active or passive verbs. 

e “New” wins, hands down, when 
it comes to headline stopping pow- 
er. “You” runs a very poor second. 
The combination of the two words, 
however, is practically a guarantee 
of maximum readership. 


> Copy length. 

© Long copy—300 words or more— 
produces the best readership rating 
provided that there is a lot of meat 
in the verbiage. In itself, length is 
not a guarantee of high perform- 
ance; rather, it is the qualitative as- 
pects which make the difference. 
The copy will be most effective 
when it provides details concern- 
ing service facilities or when it 
discusses the product itself in detail. 
® Inclusion of tables, charts and 
graphs boosts the readership level 
significantly. 

© A single large block of copy, 
with a subhead, results in maximum 
readership. Scattering copy blocks 
around the ad or using small “con- 





ventional” copy blocks is an excel- 
lent way to reduce readership to 
a minimum. 

® Coupons pay their way, with re- 
sults, when correlating the space 
consumed with the response from 
readers. This is particularly true 
if something of value is being of- 
fered and not just “more informa- 
tion sent on request.” 


The many “facts” cited above 
seem revolutionary, when evaluated 
in the light of “rules” which have 
been known and used for years. 
They are actually not revolutionary 
when considered in the proper per- 
spective. That perspective involves 
recognition of the frame of refer- 
ence on which all the findings are 
based. 

Here is the fact to remember: 
this study was made for one spe- 
cific magazine—to determine what 
advertisers can do to get maximum 
results from their ads in that pub- 
lication, only. The same rules are 
not necessarily applicable to any 
other publication. 

The fundamental fact to keep in 
mind is researcher Rosberg’s com- 
ment on the significance of his 
study: “The findings illustrated in 
this report, if used as ‘guideposts’ 
or ‘tools’ in preparing advertise- 
ments for Power Engineering, can 
reasonably be expected to lead to 
the improvement of advertising 
effectiveness as measured by a 
Readex ‘interest’ score.” a 





Predict 1958 banner year for 
plant and equipment investment 


® Although 1958 may fall slightly 
under 1957’s all-time high for in- 
dustry investment in new plants 
and equipment, its total promises 
to surpass that of any other previous 
year, according to Dexter M. Keez- 
er, director of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.’s department of econom- 
ics. 

Mr. Keezer, who is now conduct- 
ing his tenth annual nation-wide 
survey of industry’s plans for cap- 
ital investment, made the above 
statement at a two-day meeting of 
McGraw-Hill’s Publication Div. in 
New York. He expects American 
business to find 1958 the most rug- 
gedly competitive year since World 
War II. 


You'll be happy, too 
with results from your 


advertising in 


RURAL ROADS 


®@ There are over 3,000,000 miles of rural roads in the 
U.S., out of a total of 3,400,000. 


@ Over half of the rural mileage (1,740,000) consists 
of County Roads. 

® The remaining rural mileage is State and Federal 
(700,000 miles), and Township (600,000 miles). 

© Municipal mileage (370,000 miles) makes up the 
balance of the U.S. total. 

@ Thus, 89°, of all U.S. mileage consists of rural roads. 


RAL ROADS’ Market: 


1. The total rural maintenance market of 
about $1.4 billion in 1956. 

2. The county and township part of the 
construction market, of about $0.6 billion 
in 1956. 

3. Also, the Canadian rural road construc- 
tion and maintenance market, of about 
$0.7 billion. 

Thus, an annual $2.7 billion market .. . 
completely covered by RURAL ROADS. 


RURAL ROADS’ Editorial Policies: 


@ Provides the latest, authoritative infor- 
mation on highway maintenance and low- 
cost road construction. 

@ Emphasis on practical, how-to-do-it arti- 
cles. 

@ Technical aspects of road construction 
and maintenance written in language high- 
way engineers and officials understand. 

@ Factual reporting . . . provocative edi- 
torials. 





RURAL ROADS’ Coverage: 


1. For the State and Federal highway 
maintenance market: Complete coverage. 
deep penetration. 

2. For Counties: Complete coverage of all 
County Engineers or other technical men, 
Board Members, and key appointed offi- 
cials for County Road construction, main- 
tenance, administration and operation. 

3. For Towns, Townships and Special 
Road Districts: Coverage of buying and 
specifying road engineers, superintendents 
and officials. 

4. As a Plus: Complete coverage of the 
engineers and officials of the Canadian na- 
tional, provincial, county and township 
road field for construction and mainte- 
nance. 

5. As another Plus: Coverage of all main- 
tenance engineers and maintenance super- 
intendents of the Turnpike maintenance 
market. 


All types, kinds and sizes of road building and maintenance equipment are 
used in the RURAL ROAD market. Reach the buyers and specifiers through— 


RURAL ROADS 


A Gillette Publication 
22 WEST MAPLE ST.; 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 








Got Problems That a New 


| 3 
yeoustaret mane J id # | 
Aged ve") \ \ 


Market Can Cure? 


Helps you get information on 


new and unfamiliar markets 


by guiding you to trade 


associations serving the market. 
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Looking for 


INQUIRIES 


from 
OIL MEN ? 


Equipment 


The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


FOR @ DRILLING 
@ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING 
@ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


published monthly by 
The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 © Tulsa, Okla. 
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marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


1101/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial uses described 
for porcelain enamel 

Industrial manufacturers trying to solve 
the problem of chemical, climatic or fric- 
tion damage to small metal signs, meter 
dials, instruction plates, etc., will find one 
answer in a 20-page, cartoon-illustrated 
booklet entitled, “Porcelain Enamel in In- 
dustry.” It's offered by Erie Ceramic Arts 
Co., Erie, Pa. 

In addition to a brief review of the 
origin and development of the processes 
and techniques of porcelain enameling, 
the booklet also contains suggestions for 
other special industrial applications for 
porcelain enameled metal. 

Information is also included on por- 
celain enamel's physical characteristics, 
such as color permanence, low friction co 
efficient and dielectric properties. 


1102/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
A close look at the heavy 
construction equipment market 

Construction Methods and Equipment 
Magazine, New York, offers a market and 
media file folder, which covers the publi- 
cation’s market, circulation, editorial, ad- 
vertising, readership and comparative 
data. 

The ‘market’ section contains a geo- 
graphical breakdown of 2,316 heavy con- 
struction contractors who reported $100,000 
or more in contracts in 1955, as well as 
a construction equipment sales forecast 
and a statistical summary of the growth 
pattern of selected heavy construction 
contractors. 

Data in the “advertising” section is di- 
vided into three classifications—equip- 
ment, replacement parts and fuels; ma- 
terials; and supplies. The tabulation 
specifies all items included in each cate- 


gory and indicates the space devoted to 


each during a 12-month period. 

In the “readership” section are a num- 
ber of case histories of reader preference 
surveys conducted by independent re- 
searchers in various-size companies and 
the officers of the Corps of Engineers U.S. 
Army. 


1103/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
A report on the construction 
contracting business 

Construction contractors continue to be 
the biggest single purchasers of building 
materials. The industry buys some 70% 
of all lumber, about 33% of all copper, 
90% of all cement, 50% of all plywood, 
17% of all iron and steel, and 20% of 
all zinc. 

These facts are pointed out in a 12- 
page report on the construction contract- 
ing business by Construction Methods & 
Equipment, New York. According to this 
report, contractors who did $100,000 a 
year or more in contracts were able to 
take on 23% more in volume of contracts 
while their number increased by only 
12% in 1956. Flexibility and mobility, says 
the report, will enable contractors to ab- 
sorb the $23.1 billion in contracts fore- 
cast for 1957. 


1104/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How big is corrugated 
container industry? 

A statistical picture of the corrugated 
container industry is presented in a re- 
port from Boxboard Containers magazine, 
Chicago. Included are total output and 
sales figures, also a breakdown for the 
ten biggest producers in the field. The 
study also gives the number of plants 
in the United States and other countries; 
figures on the demand for various kinds 
of corrugating raw material; and the num- 
ber of corrugating machines in use. In- 
cluded with the survey is a section of the 
magazine “Textbook of Corrugated Box 
Production,” which describes production 
methods and equipment used in a number 
of manufacturing processes. 


1105/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Which metalworking executives 
should hear your sales story? 

A booklet offered by Machinery, New 
York, starts with an explanation of the 
scope of the metalworking market. It then 
defines metalworking, under the SIC sys- 
tem, by products made and by number 
and size of plants in existence. The study 
shows geographic concentration of metal- 
working activity and lists products which 
are purchased by the industry. Tables in- 
dicate plant executives who buy materials 
and equipment and their relative ac- 
cessibility to salesmen. 








1106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How slide calculators 
can help you sell 

In four-page brochures, Graphic Caleu- 
lator Co., Chicago, tells about many 
kinds of calculating and demonstrating de- 
vices that can be used as sales aids. The 
pamphlets illustrate the devices and give 
case histories of their actual use in 
dramatizing selling points, Pictured also 
are Graphic's stock items, with a list of 
problems each can be used to solve, The 
four pamphlets are listed below. 


1107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Calculators save time 
. . eliminate errors 


1108/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to put your sales 
points across fast 


1109/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Build customer loyalty with 
work-saving calculators 


1110/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Help your prospects 
select your product 


1111/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Water. sewage markets spend 
over $900 million a year 
Expenditures during the past 16 years 
for water supply and sewage disposal 
facilities in the United States are shown 
graphically in a bulletin offered by Wa- 
ter & Sewage Works, New York. The 
chart shows that in 1956 the two markets 
spent a total of more than $900 million 
on equipment and supplies, Included also 
is a product list keyed to a sketch of a 
water treatment and distributions system, 
tied into a sewage collection and treat- 
ment system; it illustrates where par- 
ticular products are used in the system. 








faak-Ua.¢-tilale 


® Send for these free selling tools 


1212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Memo to salesmen: learn 
how to listen 

Too many salesmen are afraid to stop 
talking, according to a recent issue of 
“Salesense,” bi-weekly bulletin of sales 
information published by Kelly-Read & 
Co., Rochester, N.Y., personnel develop- 
ment specialists. 

Few. sales relationships ever last long 
where the customer isn’t given the op- 
portunity to say his piece, asserts the 
bulletin, It is important that when the 
customer talks, the salesman listens. Also, 
how the customer expresses himself fre- 
quently tells more than what he says, ex- 
plains the bulletin. 


That issue of “Salesense,” which is 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


o711 


offered by Kelly-Read, also lists books 
which are representative of those sales- 
men should read. The books are cate- 
gorized into conventional textbooks, popu- 
lar books on selling, books on the psy- 
chology of selling, and books which con- 
tribute indirectly. 


1113/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
101 jobs advertising 
can do for you 

Entitled “101 Jobs Advertising Can 
Do,” this booklet (available from McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York) is a check- 
list of the many “messages” that business 
paper advertising can convey to your 
prospects. These “messages” are di- 

Continued on next page 
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MARKETING AIDS.. 
continued from previous page 


vided under five categories: (1) establish 
and protect your company’s standing, (2) 
develop and maintain your markets, (3) 
develop and mainiain your distribution 
outlets, (4) increase the effectiveness of 
personal selling, and (5) safeguard the 
future of your company. 


1114/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s your list of Latin 
American government buyers 

A list of names and addresses of gov- 
ernment officials in all Latin American 
countries is available from the New York 
office of Construccion. The listing is ar- 
ranged by departments of government, in 
this order: ministry of public works; high- 
ways; water, sanilation and sewerage, 
gas; power; oils and mines; water works 
and waterways; railroads; aeronautics; 
agriculture and rural developments; mili- 
tary works; communications; housing; 
architecture and construction; city and na- 
tional planning; urbanism, and irrigation 
and flood control. 


1118/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What makes industrial 
advertisements effective? 

A study based on Readex interest rating 
is offered in a 90-page brochure by Pow- 
er Engineering, Barrington, Ill. Reader re- 
actions to color, space, subject, headline, 
copy and urgeto-action characteristics 
are presented in chart form. The method 
of presentation is explained for each chart, 
followed by an analysis of the statistical 
information from the survey. An appendix 
contains illustrations of a number of ad- 
vertisements analyzed in the study, with 
references to the text and chart material 
in the main part of the report. The study 
was prepared by the Buchen Co., Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 


1116/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Shows trends in food 
container industry 

A market study completed by Boxboard 
Containers magazine, Chicago shows the 
growth and progress of packaging con- 
tainers coated with paraffin and paraffin 
blends, and wax-polyethylene blends. It 
discusses the uses of such containers for 
various types and consistencies of focd 
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serviced beyond February 15, 1958 


products, also new packaging methods. 
Reprints of two articles showing new ap- 
plications in use are included. A irends- 
at-a-glance chart gives production and 
consumption figures for 1950 through 
March 1957 for containers, and stocks, 
from which containers are made. 


1117/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What to expect in the 
petroleum industry 

In the next 10 yes, the expenditures 
required to meintain and expand the 
world petroleum industry will run in the 
neighborhood of $115 billion (expressed 
in 1955 dollars) or nearly twice the annual 
budget of the United States, according to 
a Chase Manhattan Bank study being re- 
viewed and offered by International Oil- 
man, Fort Worth, Tex. 

The four-page booklet, entitled “Growth 
and Future Requirements of the World 
Petroleum Industry,” gives the laws of 
growth for oil demand; estimated expend- 
itures for property, plant and equipment 
by the petroleum industry in the free 
world up to 1965; figures on growth in 
oilfield equipment sales expected up to 
1965; and a forecast of refinery plant 
purchases te that date. 


1128/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Who is the “buying team” 
in the construction industry? 

A data folder on the construction mar- 
ket is available from the Engineering 
News-Record, New York. A graph of US. 
business activity points up the importance 
of the construction market as the nation’s 
largest industry. Another chart illustrates 
purchasing influence of four groups of 
buyers for installed equipment, building 
materials and supplies, construction 
equipment and related products. 


1119/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Do’s and don'ts for 
dealing with distributors 

Industrial Distribution, New York, offers 
a reprint of its IM ad which points out 
to manufacturers some do’s and don'ts 
in dealing with distributors. Some of the 
problems discussed are getting distribu- 
tors for new territories, getting more sales 
from present distributors, and explaining 
your advertising to distributor salesmen. 








Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 187 


stitutional lighting equipment, and Tube 
Slab Co., Hartford, Conn., maker of build- 
ing construction systems. 


Dix & Eaton .. Cleveland, have  in- 
corporated under the name Dix & Eaton, 
Inc. 


Filon Plastics Corp. . . El Segundo, Cal., 
maker of fiberglas plastic panels, from 
Jere Bayard Advertising to Cunningham 
& Walsh, Los Angeles. 


John D. Hayes .. from manager, interna- 
tional department, Grant Advertising, to 
manager, newly-formed internatienal de- 
partment of the New York office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., New York, and John M. 
Keavy. former director of domestic ad- 
vertising, TWA, has joined the agency as 
an account executive. 


Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co. . Shelby- 
ville, Ind., manufacturer of plastic and 
paper flexible packaging, from Strand, 
Moore & Strand, to Poorman, Butler & 
Associates, Muncie, Ind. 


M. G. Walther . . from vice-president and 
account executive, Russell T. Gray, Inc., 


to Howard H. Monk & Associates, Rock- 
ford, Ill., as a specialist in marketing and 
advertising of industrial and technical 
products and services. 


William A. Vernon . . from Implement & 
Tractor, to account executive, industrial 
division, E. H. Brown Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. 


Roy A. Dutffus, Jr. . . from group account 
manager, public relations department, G. 
M. Basford Co., to vice-president, J. M. 
Hickerson, Inc., New York. 


Sperling 


Robert A. Kline . . account executive, and 
John L. Sperling, media director, have 
been named vice-presidents and members 
of the board of Beaumont, Heller & Sper- 
ling, Reading, Pa. Also named vice-presi- 
dents were Kenneth W. Bailey, Norman H. 
Gimmy and Joseph H. Funk, all account 
executives. 


A. J. Cutting . . from copy supervisor, W. 
B. Doner & Co., to vice-president and ac- 
count executive, Clark & Bobertz, Detroit. 


Republic Flow Meters Co. . . Chicago, 
manufacturer of electronic and pneumatic 
instruments, and a subsidiary of Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., from Stoetzel & Associates to 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
Chicago, effective Jan. 1. 


Anderson-McConnell . . Hollywood, Cal., 
named agency for Permanent Filter Corp., 
Los Angeles, aircraft filter manufacturer. 


Donner Scientific Co. . . Concord, Cal., 
electronics manufacturer, from Wank & 
Court & Lee, to Bonfield Associates, Oak- 
land, Cal. 


Len Woolf Co. . . Los Angeles, named 
agency for Benmatt Organization, Los 
Angeles metal specialties manufacturer. 


David G. Wolaver Advertising . . Cleve- 
land, named agency for C. O. Brandes, 
Inc., Cleveland exporter of automotive and 
truck parts. 


Franklin D. Rogers, Jr. . . from New York- 
New Jersey public relations representa- 
tive, American Petroleum Institute’s Oil 

Continued on page 197 
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Happiest choice of the season 


Here’s a merry message that’s a pleasure to send and sip. 
The very finest is always the highest compliment. 

But not always the costliest. For Hennessy’s delightful gift- 
packages come in a wide range of prices. 


ARMCHAIR SHOPPING SERVICE! Hennessy is available everywhere, but 
you can now send Hennessy Cognac as a gift to friends and business associates 
in 31 states. For complete information, write, wire or phone: Beverage Gift 
Service, Dept. H, City National Bank Bidg., Beverly Hills, Calif. CRestview 1-6286 
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Instrument & Apparatus 
News 


A Rimbach Publication 
B | > \ Provides Circ. Statements subject to audit by 
Business Publications Audit of Circulation, Inc. 
Published alternate (odd) months by Instruments 
Publishing Co., 845 Ridge Ave., N. 8. Pittsburgh 
12, Pa. Fairfax 1-0161. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
a personnel—same as for Instruments and Automa- 


COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 
15% te agencies; 2% 10 days. Net 30 days. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Rates 1. 1953. 
Rate Card received June 18, 1954, 
RATES 


Note: Rates based on standard 7x10” page. 





BULK RATES 
Per page 


8 pages... .- 830.00 
9 pages... 815.00 
12 page: 760.00 
24 pages... owt 
6 pages.. 
Rates based on total space used —— 1 year. 
Minimum space 1/24 pege. (2-1/6 x 1-1/8) 
UENCY RATES 
NOTE: Rates based on standard 7 x 10” page. 
1 ti. 3 ti. 6 ti. 
ye .. 990.00 950.00 
page 660.00 648.00 
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rates 
vertisers using & — Ty ads ‘of the same size. 
Rates earned ant a 1 space used within 1 year. 
COMBINATION RATES 

A 10% combination discount applies on equivalent 
space used in Instruments & Automation and Military 
Automation. 

SPECIAL UNITS 
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INSERTS 
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Advertisers, agencies, exchanges, adv. prospects 7,471 
All other (includes file copies 2,551 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
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BUSINESS “ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATION 
(This issue is 7.68% below average of other previous 
2 issues.) 
President, owner, vice president, treasurer, secretary, 

















Also Publishers of 
Military Automation 


A bi-monthly king-size magazine devoted 
to design and application of instrumenta- 
tion and control in the military equipment 
market. 


See our Service Ad and Listing on Next Page 


purchasing agents and other executives 11,938; gen- 
coal and works managers, general plant and produc- 
tion superintendents 7,482. Engineers: Power, fuel, 
ion it, experimental, design, prod- 
uct, efficiency, “corrosion, production, plant, drafts- 
men and architects 24,786. Superintendents of instru- 
ment departments, engineers: Instruments men, elec- 
tricians, meter superintendents, meter inspectors and 
testors 4,583. Chief of tests, engineers: Chemical 
and research, director of research, chemists, metal- 
lurgists, physicists, geopyhysicists and inspectors 
13,573. Sales engineers and salesmen 385; professors, 
government and doctors 5,907; library 452; non-titled 
recipients selected by participating distributors and 
company copies 12,111. 
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4-page insert. furnished complete by advertiser, ready 
for binding. is billed as 4 black and white pages 
under prevailing contract. 

2-page insert—single sheet—furnished and ready for 
binding is billed as 2 black and white pages under 
prevailing contract. 
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THE ONLY PRODUCT TABLOID 


INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS is the 
product tabloid book for ALL industry. It 
serves the thousands of men who comprise the 
secondary market for instrumentation and con- 
trol equipment and components. 


EDITORIAL FORMAT 


Tabloid format with about 85% of the space 
devoted to staff-written reports of new products 
and new literature available from manufacturers 
of instruments, scientific apparatus, electronic 
and mechanical components. The balance, or 
15%, is devoted to general coverage of the 
field, including unique applications of principles 
or devices; a calendar of events, and _ staff- 
written articles on instrument industry trade 
shows, conferences, etc, 


READERS — CIRCULATION 


Over 90,000 copies (BPA audited) of each issue 
are distributed to customers of equipment and 
component distributors, who pay the publisher 
for each recipient they provide. Additional re- 
cipients are qualified by the publisher in parallel 
industrial and occupational classifications. See 
listing for Territorial Distribution and Business 
Analysis of Circulation. Cost per 1,000 circula- 
tion is extremely low . . . a tabloid ninth costs 
less than $3 per M circulation. 


HIGH READER RESPONSE 


Over 60,000 sales leads PER ISSUE make IN- 
STRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS the top 
product promoter in the country. Record-break- 
ing figures include more than 125,000 sales leads 
developed for advertised products alone 
about 1/3 of the total number of sales leads 
(361,288) processed in 1956, 


30% INCREASE IN ADVERTISING 


Because INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS 
NEWS produces results for its advertisers, the 
volume of advertising has shown a steady rise 
from 914 units in 1954 to 1,561 units in 1956. 
And, the first 6 months of 1957 are 33% ahead 
of last year. 


Get the complete story from our representative 
nearest you. See this page for his name and 
address, or write us direct. 


INSTRUMENTS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


845 RIDGE AVENUE © PITTSBURGH 12, PA. @ FAirfax 1-0161 











for complete coverage of the 
Automatic Control Market... 





Published Every Month — Serves the Primary Market 

















THE WORLD LEADER SINCE 1928 


THE MARKET 


This market is as large as industry itself. Dollar sales of 
instrumentation products bought by all industry and the 
military combined climbed from 1.5 billion in 1949 to 4.5 
billion in 1954. It will exceed 6 billion by the end of 1957. 
Stock prices or major instrument manufacturers, as reported 
each month in INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION, reflect 


a steady market growth. 
For best results, use BOTH publications (combination 
rates) ... INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION to reach the 


primary market, 
NEWS to reach the secondary market. 


and INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS 


For more than 25 years INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION was the only publication 
in the field serving the primary market for instrumentation and automatic control products. 
It is still the leader in editorial prestige, industry leadership, and advertising volume. 


READERS — CIRCULATION 


INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION serves the men throughout industry whose main 
responsibility is the specification, installation, maintenance and operation of industrial 
and scientific instrumentation and control equipment and systems. See our listing on 
opposite page for Territorial Distribution and Business Analysis of Circulation. The 
combined paid (ABC) and controlled (BPA) circulation totals well over 20,000, 


6-month average. 


EDITORIAL QUALITY 


The editorial policy of INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION has proven logical and 
practical for 28 years. Its object is service to industrial instrument users of measure- 
ment and control equipment. All feature articles are selected primarily for their value 
to users. Major emphasis is on coverage of process instrumentation. The introduction 
of new products is important news and gets heavy emphasis in the News columns. 


The editorial staff consists of 4 full-time technical editors and 3 associate editors, whose 


combined industry experience totals 86 years. 


In an average issue, 60% of the editorial content is devoted to editorial and feature 
articles of which 25% is staff written and the remainder contributed by specialists in 
the field. Such standard departments as “New Instruments,” “New Literature,” “Briefs,” 


“News, Plants, People,” “Book Reviews,” 


maining 40% of the editorial content. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


and “Instrumentation Events” 


cover the re- 


The healthy increase in advertising volume is a direct indication of editorial quality, 
advertiser confidence and advertising pulling power. It is an indication of a superior 


editorial product, 


rewarding to both readers and advertisers. 


INSTRUMENTS & 


AUTOMATION leads all publications in the field in advertising pages. Advertising 
volume in I&A for 1956 showed a 14.8% increase over 1955 ... and 1957 space to date 


is ahead of last year. 


For more information and Market-Media folders, write us or contact 
our representative nearest you, whose name is shown on this page. 
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INSTRUMENTS 
and 2,500 manufacturers. 
AUTOMATION reference. 


The only Directory devoted exclusively to products for instru- 
mentation-automation. Lists over 2,000 products of more than 


Indexed and cross-indexed for ready 


Ideal format for complete-line catalog inserts, full 
or fractional pages. Distributed to over 20,000 proven buyers. 
Published as separate Part 2 of October INSTRUMENTS & AUTO- 
MATION. Closing date: August 31, 1958. Be sure to include 
the Guide on your 1958 schedule. 
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AAAA standard red, blue, om, ee or 
orange, per page, extra... on . 100,00 
senaiine inks—rates on request. 
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Page In. In. 
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1 x10 1/3 4-1/2 4-7/8 
2/3 4-1/2 x10 -1/6z10 
1/2 7 x 4-7/8 1/4 3-1/3z 4-7/8 
8-1/3 x 10 1/6 4-1/2z 2-3/8 
2-1/6x 4-7/8 


Page is 2 cols., each 3-1/3” or 3 cols., each 2-1/6”. 
Halftones: 110 screen. Original plates or electrotypes 
(mounted) accepted. Electrotypes requested instead 
of zinc originals. All engravings, electros, etc., are 
destroyed if not requested within 1 year of last use. 





Bleed: 
Plate size. 8-3/8 x 11-1/2 
Trim size 8-1/4 11-1/4 





ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 
Published monthly; issued 15th of publication month. 
Final forms without proofs close 20th of preceding 
aoa. Final first forms without proofs close 2 days 


arlie 

Canceliations ay =. on 30 days’ written notice. 

ECIAL 188 

Ctitiecntnteemats and Automation Handbook and 
Buyers’ Guide. 

May, 1958—International Automation PreShow issue. 

August, 1958—lInternational Automation Post Show 
issu 


CIRCULATION 
Established 1928. Single copy .50; per year 4.00. 
CAUTION: Both of the following statements give the 
total circulation of this publication. Do not combine. 
A.B.C. 6-30-57 
Average total number of subscriptions. 18,326 
Average total paid circulation (6 months)........18,326 


Not included above: 

PPEORPOCEACS: GUUDCETOTG anninc.ecsnsccssccinicanvoccersrrecsseeoees 3,034 

Advertisers, adv. agencies and prospective adv. 1, 250 

All other unpaid Bs 926 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Based on total net paid of May issue........... oo 7,831 
(Subscriptions 17,831) 
New England............ 1,058 West South Central 965 


Middle Atlantic........ 4,298 Mountain States...... 58 
East North Central 2,883 Pacific States.. .. 2,4 
West North Central 560 Canada ..... 
South Atlantic.......... 1,578 Foreign ... 
East South Central 598 Miscellaneo 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Raw material processing industries including chemi- 
cal, petroleum, food, textiles, primary metals, 
ceramics, pharmaceuticals, paper, rubber, mining, 
wood processing, atomic energy, tobacco 3,549; man- 
ufacturers of machinery and equipment for manu- 
facturing and service industries 1,923; aircraft, 
guided missile and ordnance manufacturers 1,931; 
instrumentation, computer and control equipment man- 
ufacturers 3,058; other manufacturing—transporta- 
tion equipment—motor vehicles, ship and boat build- 
ing, railroad equipment 421; fabricated metal, wood 
and plastic products, miscellaneous manufacturing 789 ; 
utility services, electric, gas, waterworks and 
sewerage plants 355; transportation and ¢communi- 
cation companies, including railroad, airlines ship- 
ping, telephone and telegraph companies, broadcast- 
ing, pipelines 330; engineering construction firms 205; 
government and military 1,570; instrument and con- 
trol apparatus sales and service organizations 89; 
education—university and school laboratories, depart- 
ments and libraries, researchers, professors and in- 
structors 1,131; students 1,598; other industries not 
classified above 174; awaiting classification by busi- 
ness and industry 708. 


B.P.A. 12-31-56 
Total controlled circulation (6 mos. aver.).......... 3,866 
Qualified paid circulation (6 months average) 16,893 
Total qualified circulation (6 months average) 20,759 


Not included above: 
Advertisers, agencies, eeenens prospects... 1,093 
All other (includes file copies) mm aan 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTIO 
(November issue, total 20,780; qualified paid 17,172; 
controlled 3,608.) Con- Qualified Total 
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West South Centra 60 914 974 
Mountain States . 576 603 
Pacific States ...... 922 2,393 3,315 
U. 8S. Territories 33 
Canada B 577 586 
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BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATION 


Raw material processing industries including chemi- 
cal, petroleum, food, textiles, primary metals, cer- 
amics, pharmaceuticals, paper, rubber, mining, wood 
processing, atomic energy, tobacco 4,529; manufac- 
turers of machinery and equipment for manufacturing 
and service industries 1,734; aircraft, guided missile 
and ordnance manufacturers 1,985; instrumentation, 
computer and control equipment manufacturers 3, 833 ; 
other manufacturing, execlusive of classifications :, 

3, 4, transportation 
ship and boat building, railroad equipment $21; fab- 
ricated metal, wood and plastic products, miscellan- 
eous manufacturing 915; utility services, electric, gas, 
waterworks and sewerage plants 496; transportation 
and communication companies including railroad, air- 
lines, shipping, telephone and telegraph companies, 
broadcasting, pi 455; engineering—construction 
firms 238; government and military 1,483; instrument 
and control apparatus, safes and service organizations 
73; education—university and school laboratories, de- 
partments and libraries, researches, professors, in- 
structors and students 1,017; other industries not 
pag 5 ea 1,502; awaiting industry classifica- 
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» 20,000 


men in government 
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A bi-monthly devoted to design and 
application of instrumentation and control in the 
Military Equipment Market . . . 


SIZE OF THE MARKET 

It exceeds 3 billion dollars. The list of 
products used is both wide and deep. It 
includes components, materials, instruments, 
systems, controls, wire, optical parts and 
other equipment necessary for the design, 
production, assembly and operation of mil- 
itary equipment for communication, missile 
guidance, radar, fire control, navigation, etc. 


READERS—CIRCULATION 


Read by 20,000 handpicked men in govern- 
ment and industry, who by title or position 
are prospective buyers, specifiers or design- 
ers of components, instruments, control, etc., 
involved in products for national defense. 
These men must come up with answers to 
a wide variety of problems, and are inter- 
ested in knowing what products are avail- 
able and how they can be applied. They 
have highly specialized interests . . . their 
reading time is limited . . . they depend on 
MA for news and ideas. Write for chart 
showing Industry-Occupation Breakdown of 
Distribution. 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 

MILITARY AUTOMATION brings to its 
readers only editorial material of direct in- 
terest and immediate usefulness. Each issue 
carries feature articles that convey new con- 
cepts, techniques, data on circuits, applica- 
tion of components, standards, etc. In addi- 
tion, there are a number of regular depart- 
ments, such as “Letters to the Editor,” “Bio 
Bit,” “Lit Bits,” “Trends,” “New Products,” 
“New Literature,” “Events.” 


KING - SIZE FORMAT 


Half again as wide as conventional 7x10 
page ... all advertisements appear next 
to live editorial. This helps to build high 
readership for your sales message. 


SALES LEADS 


Requests from readers for more information 
on products described and advertised in 
M-A are processed on high-speed automatic 
equipment. These sales leads are mailed to 
manufacturers shortly after receipt of the 
reader reply cards. 


PRODUCTS NEWS COVERAGE 


To qualify for publication, new product 
releases must contain complete information 
on application, performance, sizes, mechan- 
ical and electrical characteristics. 

The New Literature department lists cat- 
alogs, bulletins and technical data pub- 
lished by manufacturers which our editors 
consider useful to readers. 


peti STAFF 


A staff of 6 editors 
with wide military 
experience, headed by 
Commander Claude O. 
Morrison, and a pub- 
lisher with 28 years 
in the industrial auto- 
mation field, form a 
combination that is both exciting and re- 
warding to readers and advertisers alike. 


COMBINATION RATES 

A 10% discount applies to space used in 
MILITARY AUTOMATION, and/or 
INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION and 
INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS. 
Use all 3 publications to get complete and 
unduplicated coverage of 133,000 equipment 
buyers and users, in both the industrial and 
military instrument and automatic control 
market. 


Fer more information, write direct, or call our nearest representative shown in listing. 


MILITARY AUTOMATION 


Instruments Publishing Co., 845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


Also publishers of 
INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION 


INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS — I€A HANDBOOK & BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Military Automation 


A Rimbach Publication 


Provides Sworn Circulation aoe soggy - 
Standard Rate & Data Service fi 
— bimonthly (beginning in Pencenry. 1957) 
the Instruments Publishing One 845 Ridge 
. &, Pittsburgh 12, Pa., Fairfax 1-0161. 
PERSONNEL 
Publisher—Richard Rimbach. 
Editorial Director—Milton Aronson. 
Editor—Commander Claude Morrison. 
Managing Editor—Robert Nelson. 
Associate Editor—James Eden- Kilgour. 
mero Editor—James Emge 
tion M. if (adv. & edit. )—David 8. Aland. 
REPRESENTA ves 
York tr Richard Rimbach, z. , 525 Lexington 
ae Room 359, Murray Hill 8-0980. 
Boston 16—Harold H. Short, Jr., Holt Rd., Andover, 
Mass., Andover 2212. 
Pittsburgh 12—C. F. Goldcamp, 845 Ridge Ave., 
Fairfax 1-0161. 
Philadelphia—Wm. M. Rees, Jr., 509 Wilford Bldg. 
101 N. 33rd St. gs 2-3878. 
Ciiorme 1—Harold Haskett, Room 1205, 228 N. 


alle St., Central 6-8963. 
hard Rs Cleland, 8055 Woodward 


Kansas Cit City ty Thomas W. Wright, 18 E. 11th 8t., 
a 
— a! ¢ i—Stere Wright, 706 Chestnut St., Chest- 
nut 1- 
Dallas—H. N. Hollembeak, Fred Wright Co., 505 N. 
Ervay St. Rm. 621. Riverside 7-0189. 
Los Angeles 740 «8. 


5—Chris ex > Associates, 
Western Ave. Dunkirk 7-6149 
Late Ww. C. 2, England—John. Cc. N. pains, 5.6. 


cott & Son, Ltd., No. 1 Clements Inn. H 


ri 748. 
COMMISSION AND CASH ming ty 4 
15% to agencies; 2% 10 Net 30 days. 
ADVERTISIN "RATES 
Effective June 1, 1956, 

RATES 1 ti. ° 6 ti. 
1 page. 0.00 526.00 le 
2/3 page. 
1/2 page. 
1/3 page. 
1/4 page. 
1/6 page. 




















90. 
BULK SPACE 
page or less. 
pages. 
pages 
pages. 
pages. 
pages 
12 pages 
24 pages. 360. 
Rates based on total space used within one year. 
COMBINATION RATES 
A 10% combination discount applies on equivalent 
space used in Instruments & Automation and or In- 
struments & Apparatus News. 
COVERS Rates on request. 
INSERTS 
4-page insert, furnished complete by advertiser, 
ready for binding, billed as 4 Diack: and-white pases. 
. single sheet, furnished and ready for 
2 black-and-white pages. 
SPECIAL POSITIONS Rates on request. 


standard red, blue, green, yellow or 
per page, extra 


























100.00 
75.00 


orange, 
BLEED 
Per page, extra 
MECHANICAL —— 


Wide i. belt 
10-1/2x 4 1/3 
x1 


1/4 
1/6 








Page 
Unit 
1-1/2 


Cover trim 11-1/4 x 11-1/4 
Page is 3 columns each 3- 1/3” 3 or 1 column 8-1/3” 
plus $ columns each 2-1/6” 
Halftones: 110 screen. Original plates or electros 
(mounted) accepted. Electros requested instead of 
zinc originals. All engravings, electros, etc., de- 
ee og if not requested within 1 year of last use. 
rule page, Plate 81Z6-.-eccccececreceeseveeeee 11-8/8 x 11-1/2 
7x y PETC, Plate SiZC...ccercesserveve 8-3/8 ¥ 11-1/2 
11-1/4 x 11-1/4 


ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 
Published every-other month Sates in =) 
February, April, June, August, October and Decembe 
Last forms close Ist of preceding month, Cancella- 
tions only on 30 ore CULATI notice, 
CIRCULATION 

Established 1956. oa a ——, per year ——, 
WORN 6-30-57 

(6 mos. aver.)........19,970 








Total controlled (free) circ. 


Not included above: 
Advertisers and yee agencies... 
All other smecls distributi iat 
vemteng DISTRIBUTION 
ew En gd 722 East South Central 
Middle Atlantic r ‘512 West South Central 
East North Central 2:858 Mountain States..... 
West North Central Po Pacific States. 
South Atlantic 

RADE DISTRIBUTION 
Presidents, owners, vice-presidents, etc. 669; general 
and works managers, general plant, production su- 
perintendents 1,476; chief engineers, technica] and 
research directors, chiefs of tests 2,387; physicists 
and other scientists 1,140; chemical, metallurgical 
department heads and engineers 766; electrical and 
electronics engineers 1,439; instrument, control, sys- 
tem, test and research engineers 2,308; production, 
development, product, project, miscelianeous and ag 
sulting engineers 8,580; commissioned officers of U. 
armed forces and other government men 512; Lon 
chasing agents, buyers, etc. 299;  preaeed and li- 
brarians 287; miscellaneous titles 52 
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Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 193 


Information Committee, to publicity and 
public relations department, Carpenter- 
Proctor, Newark, N.J., and the agency has 
been named toc handle advertising for 
Chemco Photoproducts Co., Glen Cove, 
N. Y., manufacturer of photoengraving 
equipment. 


Sales-Aide Service . . Chicago advertising 
agency, has changed its name to Gard- 
ner & Stein. 


Richard-Lewis Corp. . . New York, named 
agency for: Heat-Timer Corp., New York, 
manufacturer of time, heat and produc- 
tions control devices; Standard Instru- 
ment Corp., New York, electronic instru- 
ments maker, and Lafayette Saw’ & Knife 
Co., Brooklyn, circular saw manufacturer. 


Joseph F. Van Hart . . from day city edi- 
tor, Philadelphia Inquirer, to public rela- 
tions and publicity department, Gray & 
Rogers, Philadelphia. 


Stanley B. Wiener . . former executive vice- 
president, Martin L. Smith Co., has formed 
his own advertising agency, the G. T. 
Stanley Co., at 510 Madison Ave., New 
York, and will service all accounts for- 
merly handled by him at Smith. 


John Eichorn . . from group advertising 
manager, American Machine & Foundry 
Co., to account executive for all AMF 
activities at Knox, Kornfield & Smith, New 
York. 


Marc Williams . . .from WWJ-TV and 
WXYA-TV, Detroit, to director of publicity 
and public relations, Rossi & Co., Detroit. 


Randolph Associates . . We_lesley, Mass., 
named agency for Bonny Mfg. Corp., 
Auburndale, Mass., tape manufacturer. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross . . Chicago, named 
agency for North American Asbestos Corp., 
Chicago producer of asbestos and USS. 
subsidiary of Cape Asbestos Ltd., London. 


Jack A. Russell . . from an import-export 
agent in Johannesburg, South Africa, to 
domestic and overseas trade representa- 
tive, Kircher, Helton & Collett, Dayton, O. 


Anthony Kupris . . from manager of mer- 
chandising and advertising, R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corp., to merchandising depart- 
ment, McCann-Erickson, New York. 


Alan Stone .. from coordinator of sales 
and purchasing, W. C. Ritchie & Co., 
Chicago, subsidiary of Stone Container 

Continued on page 198 





a 
petroleum 


engineer 


UNE ctaen.: 


‘L LOVING CARE! 


Treating crude oil at the wellhead is but one of the technical 
responsibilities faced by the petroleum engineer within a production 
company. Crude oil, discovered in various phases from 

natural gas to asphalt, necessitates the technical application of 
heaters, treaters, separators, compressors and many other 

pieces of specially-designed equipment before it can be pumped 

to the storage tanks or the pipeline. 


Each field installation of crude processing equipment requires 
an individual design and application. And, each individual 
installation is normally designed by a qualified petroleum engineer. 


Over 9,000 petroleum-engineer readers receive 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY monthly 
...technical men educated and skilled in putting 
technical equipment to work. If your product requires the 
engineer’s approval, his professional 
publication is your best medium. 


PETROLEUM 
JOURNAL O} ENGINEERS 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY ape 


and buy 
SS a 
Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroloum Engineers, Inc., 
Fidelity Union Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
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Only publication in the 
field exclusively for 
the South-Southwest. . . 


Schedule adequate space in S.P.I. to 
reach the buyers in over 10,000 South- 
ern industrial, utility and large service 
plants. National power journals do not 
penetrate this market in such depth. 
Added to nationa] schedules, S.P.I. 
completes your national coverage. For 
advertising aimed specifically at this 
market, S.P.I. gives you the intensive 
coverage and high regional readership 
that produces sales. 


Southern Power & 
Industry 


806 Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8, Ga. 








lf You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smaller producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


» 10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photographic gear you 
sell. They read SIGNAL, the official publica- 
tion of the Armed Forces Communications And 
Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 
Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Corp., Chicago, named market research 
manager for Stone, manufacturer of cor- 
rugated boxes, fiber packages and paper- 
board. 

Lawrence U. Nelson . . from copy-contact 
at Fensholt Advertising, Chicago, to head 
of his own agency, Lawrence U. Nelson 
Advertising. at 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


Malcolm W. McClellan Advertising 

Copiague, N.Y., named agency for Con- 
trol Electronics Co., Huntington Station, 
N.Y., manufacturer of delay lines for 
laboratory instrumentation. 
Logan Engineering Co. - Chicago pro- 
ducer of general purpose lathes and 
Hudson & 
Wainwright, 


shapers, from Raymond C. 
Associates, to Wentzel, 
Poister & Poore, Chicago. 


Cayton, Inc . . New York, named agency 
for Power Line Fan Co., Plainfield, N.]J., 
industrial ventilation equipment maker. 
Frank L. Chipperfield . . from media di- 
rector, Gardner Advertising Co., to the 
same position at Lynch, Hart & Stockton 
Advertising Co., St. Louis. 


Richardson, Thomas & Bushman . . Phil- 
adelphia, named agency for Glideline 
Corp., Waynesboro, Pa., manufacturer of 
drafting machines. 


Robert H. Bush . . from director of public 
relations to vice-president in charge of 
public relations, Rumrill Co., Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Lester J. Loh . . creative head and a di- 
rector, J. M. Mathes, Inc:, New York, 
elected a senior vice-president. 
Charles Bowes Advertising . . San Fran- 
cisco, named agency for Spinco Div., Beck- 
man Instruments, Palo Alto and Belmont, 
Cal., maker of laboratory instruments; and 
Beckman's Berkeley Div., in Richmond, 
Cal., which produces analog computers 
and test and nuclear instruments. 


William N. Brown .. from Campbell- 
Ewald, to account executive, Grant Ad- 
vertising, Detroit. 


John Meck & Staff . . Chicago, has moved 
to 75 E. Wacker Dr. 


William Hart Adler, Inc. . . Chicago, 
named agency for Aetna Steel Products 
Corp., New York manufacturer of metal 
building materials. 


Harold Warner Co. . Buffalo, N.Y., 
named agency for Harper Electric Furnace 
Corp., Buffalo, maker of electric furnaces; 
Kistler Instrument Corp., North Tonawan- 
da, N.Y., manufacturer of precision test- 
ing instruments, and S. B. Whistler & 
Sons, Buffalo, metalworking tool and die 
manufacturer. 
Henry J. Taggart . from manager ‘of 
advertising service, Breskin Publications, 
to copy and contact staff, Fred Wittner 
Advertising, New York. 

William G. Rowe . . from executive vice- 
president, Carter Advertising Agency, to 
vice-president, Rogers & Smith, Kansas 
City. 


Robert C. Moeller . . from copywriter, G. 
M. Basford Co., to acting copy chief, O. 
S. Tyson & Co., New York, and the agen- 
cy has been named to handle advertis- 
ing for Lundy Mfg. Corp., Glen Head, 
L.L, N.Y., maker of electro-mechanical 
products for aircraft and industry. 
Benton & Bowles . . New York, named 
agency for Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York, effective Jan 1. 


Revere Advertising . . Minneapolis, has 
moved to the Longyear Bldg., 76 S. 8th 
St. 


Wilbert H. Falstein . . from advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Gerber 
Plumbing Fixtures Corp., to account execu- 
tive, Sidney Clayton & Associates, Chi- 
cago. 


William G. Morrisey . . copy director, Bo- 
land Associates, San Francisco, elected 
a _ vice-president. 


Robert P. Koepp . . from tv production as- 
sistant and script writer, WOI-TV, Omaha, 
to public relations staff, Clark & Bobertz, 
Detroit. 

John Nazzaro . . named to newly created 
post of associated copy chief, James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston, and Robert 
A. Mills, formerly with Ludlow Papers, 
and Russell E. Branch, formerly with 
Chambers & Wiswell, named account 
managers, 





Cornelius A. Carty . . from copy chief, | 
O. S&S. Tyson & Co., to creative account 
executive, The McCarty Co., New York, 
and the agency has been named to han- | 
dle advertising for Dresser A. G., Zurich, 
Switzerland, one of the Dresser Industries. 


Ronald M. Hart . . from vice-president, R. | 
H. Buss & Associates, to staff of Dozier- | 
Eastman & Co., Los Angeles. 


Anderson-McConnell Advertising Agency 
- - Los Angeles, named agency for Pacific | 
Automation Products, Glendale, Cal., man- | 
ufacturer of electronic cable components | 


and systems. 


Carl E. Calohan . . from advertising man- 
ager, Bourns Laboratories, to account ex- | 
ecutive and market analyst, Advertising 
Associates of California, Riverside, Cal. 


Stanley D. Levitz . . from Grossfeld & Staff, 
to vice-president, Herbert Baker Adver- 
tising, Chicago. 


Freeley Advertising Agency .. New York, 
named agency for Arwood Precision Cast- | 
ing Corp., New York. 


Janet B, Rock . . from administrative as- | 
sistant, public relations department, Amer- 
ican Bosch Arma Corp., to media and | 
research director, J. Gerald Brown Ad- | 
vertising, Hempstead, N.Y. 


A. Norton McKnight . . from supervisor of | 
publications, New York Air Brake Co., to 
technical writer, publicity and public re- 
lations staff, Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, 
Reading, Pa., the agency has been named 
to handle advertising for American Pul- 
ley Co., Philadelphia manufacturer of me- 
chanical power transmission devices; 
Johnson—March Corp., Philadelphia, dust 
control engineers, and Waverly Petroleum 
Products Co., Philadelphia, oil and grease 
absorbents producer. 


G. M. Basford Co. . . New York, has 
named the following vice-presidents: Dan 
Charny and Sam Nusplinger, from group 
account manager to vice-president, ac- 
count management: Norman Odell, from 
manager of the public relations depart- 
ment to vice-president, public relations, 
and Win Watson, copy director to vice- | 
president and copy director. | 


Kenyon Lee . . has returned to MacManus, 
John & Adams, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., | 
as supervisor of industrial media, after 
two years’ leave of absence. 


Robert W. Wolcott . . recently retired 
chairman of the board, Lukens Steel Co., 
has formed a management consultant 
company, Robert W. Wolcott & Asso- 
ciates, in Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Continued on page 200 | 


Give a for Christmas 


vas $ 4.85 


You choose the price— Hy 


Pick your price and we mail gift-greeting 12.30 
folders (inscribed with your name). The 14.60 
choices come back to us and we mail the 19.45 
gifts (again, in your name). Cost in- 

cludes everything: hand addressing and 24.40 
inscribing; all wrapping, mail, postage 49.50 
and insurance; all taxes and a gift of 75.00 
guaranteed satisfaction. 


EX xxx “eo 
He’ll choose the gift— 


The gift-greeting folder holds an 8-page 
booklet picturing and describing 10 to 14 
gifts of the price group you selected. He 
checks his choice on the postpaid Certif- 
A-Card and returns it to us. This free- 
dom to select is half the fun of getting 
—and the gift is sure to please. 


As the original plan of this kind, Certif- 


A-Gift has exclusive rights to many qual- 
ity names, 











Dept. 2117 i 

eld 
829 Chicago oot 
Avenue 


Abi weeny Shop Early — write 
iP Evanston, today for catalog 














Is it the final copy, layout 

and art? Is it the final proof sub- 

_ mitted for okay? Or is it the thousands 

or millions of printed impressions for 

which the advertiser pays? We say it is the 

latter, and this is why we take great pains to make 
photoengravings and gravure positives that will produce 


fine finished advertisements. 
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Busy construction men read a publication 
for the news it contains. ** ae 
them is largely leads for business: ‘‘Bi 
Wanted."’ “Contract Lettings.’’ etc. — the 
Lifeblood of the industry! That is truly 
EAGER READERSHIP — there can be 
none better in advertising. 

The Public Works Issue, published every 
other Wednesday, tai not only the 
above information but also ADS — the 
commercial news of equipment and sup- 
plies in which readers are intensely in- 
terested. 








See Class. 41, S.R.D.S. or write or wire 
(collect) for detailed information about 
this wealthy 6-State Construction Market 
and our thorough coverage. 


Construction News 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 








An Associated Construction Publication 


BUILD 
ACCURATE 
RELEASE 
LISTS! 





With the Only 
Complete Listing 
of Over 3450 
Business, Farm 
and Consumer 
Magazines 


BACONS 


PUBLICITY CHECKER 
6th Annual 


“a Ew 
MNT 1958 
NEW nmeuo 


—_ 


ans 
LST 
serial eh to 


a. 
. Mak = 


@ EDITOR CODED— Bacon's editor-coded 
system shows exactly what material is used 
by 3453 Business, Farm, and Consumer 
magazines. Pin-points publicity—saves on 
preparation, photos and mailing. Sturdy, 
fabricoid, spiral bound book. 6%" x 9%” 
size, 320 pages. Write for your copy today. 


a 
PRICE $18.00 Sent on Approval 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City. State. 

Bill: 0 Me 0 My Company 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


Chicago 4, Illinois 














14 E. Jackson Blvd 
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Charles B. McCann .. from director of 
marketing and research, Western division, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, named assistant to the 
executive director, Social Research, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Charles O. Puffer Co. . . Chicago, named 
agency for Curtis Lighting, Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of commercial and industrial 


lighting equipment. The account was 


formerly handled by Engel Advertising. 


Richard Risteen . . former account execu- 
tive, and Paul Lideen, former supervisor 
of the grocery marketing group, have 
been named associate directors of mar- 
keting, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York. 


Thomson Advertising . . Peoria, Ill., named 
agency for Preco Inc., Los Angeles, maker 
of automatic blade controls and back- 
rippers. 


Media changes. . 


Recreation Management . . is the name 
be published 
starting Jan. 1 by National Industrial Rec- 
reation Assn., Chicago. The new busi- 
ness publication will be directed at the 
industrial recreation field in the United 
States and Canada. 


of a new publication to 


George Dusenbury 
-»named vice-presi- 
dent and editorial 
and ‘promotion di- 
rector, Simmons- 
Publish- 


New 


Boardman 

ing Corp., 
York. Mr. 
bury has_ been 


Dusen- 


a magazine con- 
sultant specializing in business publica- 
tions for the past ten years. 


Erwin H. Klaus . . formerly vice-president, 
marketing, Radiant Heat & Cooling Corp., 
named San Francisco manager, Eschen 
Co., West Coast advertising representa- 


tive. 


Charles L. Lemperly . . from Chicago ad- 
vertising representative, Capper Publica- 
tions, to Midwest manager, Stanley Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 

Philip G. Weatherby . . from district man- 


ager to advertising manager, Product 


Engineering, New York. 


Dexter M. Keezer . . vice-president and 
director of economics, McGraw-Hill Pub- 


lishing Co., New York, elected a member 
of the board of directors. 


Steven J. Shaw .. from sales manager, 
Chemical Engineering, to Chicago district 
manager, Purchasing Week, New York, 
both McGraw-Hill publications. 


Lee Haas . . manager of Easiern opera- 
tions in New York for Industrial Publish- 
ing Corp., Cleveland, elected a vice-presi 


jent. 


Thomas 


Prentice M. Thomas .. appointed pub- 
lisher, Textile World, New York, in addi- 


tion to his duties as editor. 


Robert H. Van Beynum . . from account 
executive, Benton & Bowles, to New Eng- 
land advertising sales staff, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Washington, D.C., and William A. 
Rose, from Wall Street Journal, to Chicago 
advertising sales staff of Nation's Busi- 
ness. 


Beatrice Grove .. from assistant treasurer 
to treasurer, Breskin Publications, New 
York. 


Construction News . . Little Rock, Ark., 
increased advertising 


1, because of in- 


has announced 
trates, effective Jan. 
creased circulation and increased costs. 


Stephen Rynas . . from assistant advertis- 
ing manager, general chemical division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye, N.Y., to adver- 
tising American 


promotion manager, 


Aviation Publications, Washington, D.C. 


Samuel G. Waugh . . from Eastern sales 
manager, Pendleton Mills, to advertising 
sales manager, Automotive Retailer and 
Yacht Equipment Purchasing Guide, New 
York. 


SAE Journal . . New York, has opened a 
new advertising office at 3537 Lee Rd., 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland, and Hamilton 
E. Finney, formerly with Fletcher D. Rich- 
ards, Inc., has been named district man- 
ager in the new office. 


James R. McDermott . . from electrical and 
electronic engineering editor, Product 
Engineering, to editorial director, Electronic 
Equipment, White Plains, N.Y. 





Be: 


“Our executives and depart- 
ment heads read the JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE every day,” 


says FRANK PARKER, vice president, 
Howard-Cooper Corporation, heavy equip- 
ment distributor, Portland, Oregon. 

“Each of our eight branches gives the 
Daily Journal of Commerce a thorough 
going over, watching it for letting of con- 
tracts and notification of future jobs. 

“The Daily Journal of Commerce is 
practically the Bible of what is happening 
in the Pacific Northwest in fields of inter- 
est to our lines.” 

People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 


® Genera! Contractors ®@ Manufacturers 

® Sub-Contractors ® Attorneys 

® Building Material Dealers ® Logging, Lumber Firms 
@ Architects, Engineers @ Financial Firms 


Daily SexsaalefCommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 


| changed its name to Ed 


| Purchasing News and Design 
| Rogers Publishing Co., Englewood, Colo., 
| would both be published semi-weekly, 


| J. Elton Tuohig . . 
| trict manager to advertising sales man- 








INSIDE 
STORY... 








Your Christmas Seal letter 
asks you to give to the 

fight against tuberculosis. 
Christmas Seal funds have 
helped cut the TB death rate 
95%... yet TB still kills 
more people than all other 
infectious diseases combined. 
So use Christmas Seals 
from now ‘til Christmas... 
and remember to answer 
the letter, please. 


School Equipment News . . New York, has 


4, 1 BR 7 





effective with its October issue. 


Correction — 'n the September issue | 
of IM, it was incorrectly reported that | 
News, 





starting in Jan. Actually, they will be 


| published bi-weekly. 


Industry Power . . St. Joseph, Mich., has 


| changed its name to Power Industry. | 


from New York dis- 


| ager, Chemical Engineering, New York. 


William R. Crome and John R. Pearson . . 


| named assistant vice-presidents, McGraw- | 
Hill Publishing Co., New York. Mr. Crome 
| was formerly manager of production cost | 
| for the publications department, and Mr. 


Pearson was formerly executive assistant | 
to the executive vice-president for man- 
ufacturing and services. 


Walter C. McMickle . . from the sales 
staff to advertising sales manager, Textile 
World, New York. 


John Urbanek . . named to new post of | 
European advertising representative, Fair- 


child Publications, New York. For the 
| past year and a half, he served as Fair- 


child's representative in most of the con- 


| tinental European countries. 


Organic Finishing . . Finishing Publica 


tions, Westwood, N.J., will be merged with 


| its sister publication, Metal Finishing, | 


effective with the November issue. 


Power . . New York, new rates, effective | 


| April, 1958, issue: 


Space 1-time 6-time  12-time | 
1 page $825 $790 $755 


| 2/3 page 590 565 540 
| 1/3 page 351 337 322 


| Holt T. Buchanan . . from district man- 
| ager, Factory Management & Maintenance, 

| to Atlantic and New England district man- 

| ager, Electrical Merchandising, New York, | 
| and Robert J. Scannell, from McGraw- 
| Hill’s direct mail division in Detroit, to 
| Chicago sales staff of Electrical Merchan- 
| dising as assistant district manager. 


C. C. Crow Publications .. . Portland, Ore., 


has purchased Western Timber News, 


| semi-monthly newspaper of the logging 


and lumber industry, formerly published 


by R. T. Titus and C. W. Matthews. 
| 


ro h’Zat-laaliomer-t-lel—is 
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coat MINING 


Feeling the coal industry's 
pulse, comparing it to busi- 
ness in general, evaluating 
new developments and then 
making accurate projections 
of future trends—that's been 
Coal Mining's editorial policy 
since 1898. 

In 1944, for example, Coal 
Mining was already giving 
authoritative data on the ef- 
fects that automation would 
have on methods, equipment 
and personnel. Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was look- 
ing ahead... providing 
vital information to the 
men who plan, specify 
and buy your products. 

Write today for circulation 
facts and rates. 


AA-4744 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa 


Rg 


Serving the coa y since 189 


penn 
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remembers the man 


Recipients of the new 
W. R. G. Baker Award, 1957 
. in recognition of the 
authors contributing the 
best papers published in the 
IRE Transactions of the 

Professional Groups. ie < 

R. L. TRENT 


Robert L. Trent, Reymond J. Kircher and D. Ray- 
mond Fewer in their search for, and eagerness to 
share, knowledge with others typify The Institute of 
Radio Engineers. Their instructive papers, which orga- 
nized and reviewed the use of transistors in audio fre- 
quency, summarized all of today’s known facts on this 
subject and performed a vital service to members of 
their Society. Their contribution makes a point of de- 
parture for still further growth and development of the 
wondrous art of radio-electronics. 


Radio is a way of thinking big about the world of 
tomorrow. The Institute of Radio Engineers is a pro- 
fessional Society of nearly 60,000 men devoted to a 
better world for you through the advancement of their 
science and their field of specialization. They read the 
official publication of their Society, Proceedings of the 
IRE — the only engineering journal in the radio- 


R. J. KIRCHER D. R. FEWER 


electronics industry exclusively edited by and for radio- 
electronics engineers. 

As science-fiction fantasy is converted to fact, the 
detailed realities first appear in Proceedings. Original, 
authoritative articles by the men responsible for these 
radio miracles continue to keep IRE members in- 
formed as idea based on idea is advanced. Earth satel- 
lites, FM, TV, color TV, VLF, radar, computers, 
transistors, solid state electronics, scatter propagation, 


single sideband . . . revolutionary concepts in radio- 


electronics all started and developed in Proceedings of 
the IRE. 

In radio everything is possible . . . and IRE remem- 
bers the men who make it so. Small wonder that IRE 
is remembered in return. Best way to get products re- 
membered, if they are sold in the radio-electronics field, 
is through advertising on the pages of Proceedings of 
the IRE. If you want to sell the radio industry, you’ve 
got to tell the radio engineer! 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Proceedings of the IRE 


Adv. Dept., 72 W. 45 St., New York 19, New York 
Chicago @ Cleveland ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 
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copy chasers 


BAY STATE TAPS 





Gun “SILEeY OVERSEER” 


te see that 


Patrician 


Quatity 


QurTwten .uMetR GoMPaHy 








Copy Chasers go girl 
hunting—and like it 


Time was when sex in industrial advertising was 


treated like plague. But experts are reversing their 


opinions—including the Copy Chasers, who blush 


coyly and figure maybe they're growing up 


® It looks like a cold winter ahead, 
so let’s turn our attention to a sub- 
ject we can get heated up about. 
Sex. 
What got us aroused was the ar- 
ticle by Glenn Graf of LeRoi in the 


October issue of Industrial Market- 
ing. Entitled “Never Use Girls,” it 
went on to demonstrate how suc- 
cessfully cheesecake had worked in 
promoting pneumatic rock drills. 
A while back, Dr. Dichter, the 


OK 


as inserted 





Ne 


motivation research man, had some 
words to say on the topic: “The 
trouble with American advertising 
is that it hasn’t enough sex and 
that the little it has is of the wrong 
kind.” Following which, he urged 
admen to “put libido back into ad- 
vertising.” 

Now whether Dr. Dichter in- 
tended this to apply to advertising 
directed to businessmen isn’t made 
clear in his remarks, but we're in- 
clined to suspect—from the em- 
phasis he placed upon the issue— 
that men being men, it does. 

Hitherto, sex as an element in 
industrial advertising has been 
frowned upon by the experts (in- 
cluding, we blush in confessing, us). 
For example, in a piece written for 
our. companion publication, Ad- 
vertising Age, James D. Woolf some 
time ago wrote: 


There is a coterie of admakers, as 
we all know, which holds to the view 
that people must be tricked by irrele- 
vant devices into reading advertising. 
Hence we see, both in business papers 
and in consumer media, ads that seek 
to capture the reader’s eye and interest 
with caricatures, lions, elephants, 
monkeys, puppy dogs, screeching terns, 
and as much female nudity as the law 
allows. 

Possibly there is something to be said 
for this view in the promotion in con- 
sumer media of trivial products. | don’t 
think so, but maybe there is. Be that 

Continued on page 206 
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(Advertisement) 

Tabulated below is the new Textile 
Industries coverage data as related to 
mills and productive machinery. This 
annual report is generally regarded 
as the most accurate, up-to-date 
guide to sales potentials in all divi- 
sions of the textile manufacturing 
market. 

Since productive machinery is the 
only true measure of size, hence buy- 
ing power and sales possibilities, 
these figures are given for the three 
major divisions. 

In spinning, for instance, you will 
note that Textile Industries reader- 
ship covers the mills with 99.9% of 


A TEXTILE INDUSTRIES REPORT: 


Buying Power coverage of 
U.S. and Canadian textile markets 


New 1957 analysis shows how advertisers 
employing TEXTILE INDUSTRIES obtain virtually 100% impact 
on all divisions of textile manufacturing. 
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all spindles in the U.S. and 98.9% 
in Canada. Coverage of weaving, 
knitting and other divisions is like- 
wise impressive. 

The only method by which a busi- 
ness publication can provide so com- 
plete a coverage of buying power for 
advertisers is with a Planned and 
Directed circulation program. Tex- 
tile Industries uses this method. A 
breakdown of Textile Industries cir- 
culation, by reader name and title, 
in any named mills will be furnished 
any advertiser on request. 

The publication is read by more 
mill executives, superintendents and 


(Advertisement) 


purchasing agents than any other 
journal serving the market. Its infor- 
mative and constructive editorial 
content has earned a readership that 
pays off with uncommonly good 
response to advertising. 


« « 
Textile Industries 
806 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 
NBP BPA 


One of the W.R.C. Smith Publications 








Shown are the 5 major divisions of the 
textile industry. Total Mills column gives 
total number of individual mills in each state. 
It includes in addition to mills in the 5 major 
divisions, miscellaneous mills such as lace, 
wool scouring, braiding, garnetting, etc. 
Many mills perform two or more functions, 
such as spinning and weaving and dyeing. 
Therefore Total Mill column is not a total 
of previous six columns, but the number of 
individual mills in each state, including the 
miscellaneous mills. 


@ Includes 
spindles—all 
fibers. 


throwing 
and 


Spinning, twisting, 
manufacturing systems 


@® Includes both broad and narrow looms. 


® Includes circular, full-fashioned and other 
type knitting machines. 


@® Includes printing, coating, proofing, etc. 


KNITTING 


Dyeing, Bleaching, 
Finishing Plants and 
Departments 


SYNTHETIC FIBRE 
MANUFACTURING 
PLANTS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MILLS 


TOTAL MILLS 
ALL TYPES 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 203 


as it may, | do not believe that semi- 
naked women make much sense _ in 


trade advertising. 


Still, the more we think about 
sex (boy, are we growing up!) par- 
ticularly in the sense of capital- 
izing upon the male reader’s “sub- 
conscious,’ the more suspicious we 
become that we—and Mr. Woolf— 
are wrong. 


Three ways .. Actually, the ways 
sex can be used in business mag- 
azine advertising can be categorized 
as follows: 


1. Solely to capture attention. 


2. To illustrate a product applica- 
tion where the end user is a woman. 


3. To demonstrate a product fea- 
ture. 


We don’t think much of “1.” And 
yet, we must concede that there 
are some types of business paper 
readers who aren’t particularly in- 
terested in improving themselves 
professionally, or smart enough to 
appreciate technical niceties, yet 
who still have to be sold and—in 
the absence of any other effective 
appeal— can be drawn to the ad- 
vertiser’s message by a display of 
female charms. 


When this is done, a calculated 
risk is involved. The market must 
be carefully appraised to make sure 
that overt sexiness will not offend 
more readers than it attracts—or 
at least will not incline many of 
them to believe that the ad is 
frivolous and worth no more at- 
tention than an examination of the 
girl in the illustration. 

Certainly, it’s legitimate to use 
pretty girls when the product is 
somehow related to girls—such as 
manufacturers of knitting ma- 
chinery, suppliers of essential oils 
to the cosmetic industry, and others 
we could think of. 

OK, let’s go looking for girls. 

American Artisan is published 
for sheet-metal contractors and 
dealers in heating and air condi- 
tioning—a pretty rough lot of guys 
who think they know their busi- 
nesses better than anybody else can 
tell them. You’d think here is a 
place where you’d almost have to 
resort to sex to get a crowd, but 
no. It appears to us that more new 
product announcements are _ illus- 
trated by un-dress than ads are. 

In two issues we find such at- 
tention-seekers as a boomerang, a 
montage of military equipment, a 
skyrocket, race horses, a man out 
fishing, the actor Eddie Bracken, a 
royal flush, a ball player (twice), 
a ball player’s glove, and a wom- 
an’s glove—but the use of women 
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Tesco . . misses a bet? 


in illustrations is generally _re- 
stricted to family scenes in which 
the woman either wears an apron 
or has her children around her... 
nothing for a lecherous reader to 
ogle at. 

Torridheet, in its ad, has a small 
drawing of a leggy creature hold- 
ing up a sigh which reads, “Hottest 
News in Heating,’ and Tesco has 
a little photo of an attractive girl 
wearing a “Flu-Bonnet” (apparent- 
ly goes on a furnace) on her head, 
and that’s all. 

Is somebody missing a bet? 

In American Dyestuff Reporter, 
we find a big close-up of a girl 
cuddling up to what looks like a 
towel to illustrate how soft an effect 
Kelco’s Keltex S gives to fabrics. 

Continued on page 210 
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Rheem In some publications, just 
aprons and kitchens. 
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Toridheet . . leggy but obscure 
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meat is vital to 


Everybody eats meat. Goud times or bad, it is 
the main course for two or more meals each day. 
The Manufacturing Meat Industry has no sea- 
sonal slumps—and is relatively unaffected by eco- 
nomic conditions. In 1956, American Families 
spent 4.8% of their take-home pay on meat! 


Meat is the second largest industry in dollar 
value of product. And yet, only about 4,000 
plants produce this industry's giant volume of 
over 32 billion pounds of meat and meat food 
products valued at $18 billion. 


With continuing population growth, each year 
the consumption of meat grows, too. From 1956 
to 1957, the production of meat and meat food 
products showed an average increase for each day 
of each year amounting to 2,935,000 pounds! 








life... 


Science and the Manufacturing Meat Industry 
are producing a new concept in form, texture and 
consumer acceptability. With this trend continu- 
ing, the production, processing, and distribution 
of meat are likely to change so much in the next 
15 to 25 years, that the products and practices of 
that day will bear little resemblance to what we 
now: know. Here are important reasons why, in 
helping to bring this about, meat plants are right 
now adding millions of dollars in new plants, new 
equipment and new processing departments. 


Here is the perfect in- 
dustry for you — an in- 
dustry that helps you 
grow in good times, 
keeps you safe and 
steady in the lean years. 


© 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER (Weekly) @ ANNUAL PURCHASING GUIDE @ NP DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 
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“..the means for getting quick and 


Frederick R. Cross is Director of Advertising at Stewart-Warner Cor- 
poration. Immediately following graduation from Kenyon College in 
1917, he entered the Army as a lieutenant of artillery. After the war 
he spent 2 years with an advertising agency and then 2 years in the 
Sales Department of Procter & Gamble. He then joined the Alemite 
Division of Stewart-Warner and in 1926 became advertising manager. 
Seven years later he was named to his present position. We recently 
visited Chicago and had the opportunity to talk with Mr. Cross about 
the part trade and industrial publications play in his advertising 
program. Here are the highlights of that discussion. 


Q Mr. Cross, just how would you de- 
scribe the Stewart-Warner operation? 


A We are a large and highly diversified 
manufacturing organization whose prod- 
ucts are marketed internationally. We 
have 10 fully integrated divisions, each 
holding a place of leadership in its field. 


Q What are your major product clas- 
sifications? 


A Automobile parts and accessories; 
heating and air conditioning; aviation 
heat exchange equipmenf; casters for the 
household and industrial markets; mili- 
tary and civilian electronics equipment; 
lubricating systems and equipment for 
automotive, industrial, and farm use. 
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Q In which of these fields did Stewart- 
Warner get its start? 


A We began as manufacturers of speed- 
ometers. 


Q When did the present organization 
come into being? 


A You might say that the corporation 
as we know it today dates from 1924, 
when we acquired the Bassick and 
Alemite Divisions. All other subsidi- 
aries have come into the organization 
since that time. 


Q How long has Stewart-Warner been 
advertising? 


A For some 50 years. However, our 
first regularly scheduled industrial ad- 
vertisement appeared in 1922. 


Q Has there been a steady growth in 
your use of the trade and industrial 
press over the years? 


A Yes. We now use close to 60 publi- 


cations in that category. 


Q sust what would you say your 
advertising philosophy is? 


A Well, let me say for one thing that 
Stewart-Warner has always been a 
strong believer in advertising. It is a very 
necessary part of our over-all business 
formula and certainly has contributed 
in no small way to the success we have 
enjoyed. 


Q How do you feel on the subject of 
consistency? 


A We have rather strong convictions 
about that. We not only believe that 
advertising should appear regularly in 
the magazines we use, but also that it 
should appear continuously year after 
year—both in bad times and good. 


Q Would you go so far as to say that 
intermittent advertising is wasteful? 


A Well, let’s just say we believe it is a 
mistake to advertise on a hit-and-miss 
or now-and-again basis—a mistake we 
refuse to make. After all, advertising is 
an integral part of the sales effort, and 
I don’t know of any successful organiza- 
tion that goes after sales on an inter- 
mittent basis. 


Q do you base your advertising 
budgets on the percentage formula? 


A No we don’t. As I have said, we look 
on advertising as something to be done 
in a planned and iterated way year in 
and year out, But whenever sales slip off, 
we recognize the need to advertise even 
more aggressively. Now if we were to 
use the percentage of sales formula to 
establish our budget we’d be doing just 
the opposite—we’d be doing a smaller 
amount of advertising when business is 
off than when it is good. 


Q What are your advertising objectives? 


A We have several, of course. We use 
consumer media, where appropriate, to 





deep penetration in any industry” 


build interest in and demand for our 
consumer products and services. We use 
the business and trade press—both 
horizontal and vertical—to create aware- 
ness of and interest in our products in 
their various fields and to make the work 
of our salesmen easier and more profit- 
able. Finally, we use advertising in selected 
media to sell our size, stability and 
diversity of product and field so as to 
publicize Stewart-Warner as a successful 
and progressive organization, one devot- 
ing a great deal of effort and money to 
research and development. 


Q do you actually sell through ad- 
vertising? 


A We are actually selling all the time, 
but indirectly. None of our divisions 
are in the mail order business. Our 
advertising is designed to support the 
efforts of our salesmen by paving the 
way for them through making their pros- 
pects and customers aware of us and 
the products we manufacture, and to 
serve as “extra calls” between their 
regular visits. 


Q As the director of advertising, are 
you satisfied with the degree of accept- 
ance that today’s highly trained sales- 
men have for advertising? 


A l’m never satisfied. It’s a job that 
you have to keep eternally at, because 
salesmen, the very best of them, seem 
prone to overlook the importance of 
advertising as a sales tool unless you keep 


**We not only believe that advertising should 
appear regularly in the magazines we use, 
but also that it should appear continuously 
vear after year—both in bad times and good.”’ 


Tt has been my experience that almost every- 
body in business, at least everybody interested 
in advancement and business success, is an 
avid reader of his trade or industrial press.’’ 


pounding away—ever reminding them 
what a potent tool it really can be when 
used correctly. 


Q What have you found to be the most 
successful copy themes? 


A [think that on the whole our most suc- 
cessful advertisements are built around 
case histories and testimonials. Naturally 
we can’t often use this technique on 
product announcements and the like, 
but when it comes to pushing an estab- 
lished item, I believe the case history 
type of advertising registers better and is 
the most effective—it permits us to 
tell how our products perform in actual 
use and what customers have to say 
about them. 


Q How important are trade and indus- 
trial publications in modern industry? 


AL think they play a most vital part. 
They are, in a sense, the nerve center or 
communications center. for industry 
through which most news or information 
flows. They make possible the fast and 
accurate exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion upon which industry thrives. It has 
been my experience that almost every- 
body in business, at least everybody 
interested in advancement and business 
success, is an avid reader of his trade or 
industrial press. And such publications 
are of great value to advertisers, 


Q Would you say that the trade press 
is indispensable to the man who hopes 
to succeed? 


A Yes, I would say it is, 


Q Why are trade and industrial maga- 
zines of particular value to you as an 
advertiser? 


A They represent the means for getting 
quick and deep penetration in any in- 
dustry in which we have an interest. 
Their speed of coverage has a particular 
appeal to us, because even the best 
sales force starting out with a new prod- 
uct can’t be expected to get the word 
around to all customers and prospects 
fast enough. This is particularly true 
in industries where interviews tend to 
be lengthy and people difficult to see. 





Through the use of trade and industrial publications you are able to communi- 
cate with your customers and prospective customers in an atmosphere that is 
natural: to them, most productive for you. In this respect, the responsible 
trade press serves a purpose unduplicated by any other selling force. 


Chilton publications cover their chosen fields with an editorial excellence and a 
strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the part of readers and 
advertisers. With such acceptance goes proportionate selling power. 


Enikten 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 
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CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: The Iron Age « Department Store Economist 
: Hardware Age + Spectator « Hardware World + Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
' Automotive Industries « Gas « Distribution Age + Optical Journal and 
i Review of Optometry + Motor Age » Boot and Shoe Recorder « Commercial] 
Car Journal » Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Book Division 
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Autoyre . . the product ties in with the girl angle 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 206 


We think this is a legitimate use 
of sex, and it’s well handled. 


The head's not covered . . The 
girl in an Antara Chemicals ad is 
covered all over, except for head, 
by her gown (she’s on the floor and 
her skirt is spread around her), 
and there’s nothing here to get a 
man excited, dyer or not. 
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A pair of legs illustrates a Kali 
Manufacturing Co. ad. They make 
a dye-bath formula for hose. Un- 
fortunately, the legs are pretty well 
obscured by a series of circles con- 
taining copy. 

In Automotive Service Digest, 
read in places where the calendars 
all make sensational reading, the 
only ad in two issues with any sex 
in it is one on Delco Batteries which 
declares that “Redheaded Women 
Want Delco Batteries.” This is illus- 


trated by a small drawing of a girl’s 
head. Copy doesn’t do much to clar- 
ify the point. 

Silly, we think. 


Barefoot all over .. Anyone with 
a shoe fetish (a common sexual 
manifestation) should expect a good 
time with Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
but the only ad with any sex in it 
(King’s Footwear) shows a girl 
with no shoes on. No clothes above 
the waist either—just dungarees 
below. She appears to be in the act 
of thumbing a ride and the headline 
supports this—‘Watch Them Pick 
Up Queen Bee Women’s Slippers, 
King Bee Men’s Slippers and San- 
dals, Little Bee Children’s Slippers.” 

Stopped us—evil old men that 
we are. 

In a Russell & Erwin ad in Build- 
ing Supply News, a girl expressing 
delight shares the illustration with 
a portrait of a new lock. What she 
is “delighted” with, we don’t know, 
because, first, the lock doesn’t seem 
worth that much delight and sec- 
ond, she’s not looking at the lock, 
she’s looking at the reader. Nice- 
looking girl, though. 

* It’s a little more reasonable for 
The Autoyre Co. to show us a 
photograph of a girl soaping her- 
self in a tub. This company makes 
bath accessories. The view is from 
above, and the girl is lathered suf- 
ficiently to cover—er, the law. Ex- 














Sun Valley Industries . . the lady is 


bloused and trousered 
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Marlite . . touch of distinction 


Rox Products . . wow! 





cept for the fact that the type runs 
over gray, this is a fine ad. The 
fixtures are well displayed, both in 
the main illustration and separately. 
Headline is “Introducing a superb 
new quality line of classic elegance 

. . Fairfield Estate bath accesso- 
ries” with “more sales features for 
greatest sales appeal.” 

Copy is introduced this way: 


Trend-setting classic design! The ele- 
gant new simplicity in the beautifully 
sculptured design of Fairfield Estate Ac- 
cessories complements and enhances the 
richness of any bathroom decor! Bring 
out the true beauty of the delicate tones 
in today’s bath colors. Install Fairfield 
Estate Accessories and you bring the 
gracious elegance of yesterday to the 
convenient modern living of today. 


TED BREINING, account executive 
and copywriter, Ben Sackheim, Inc., 
New York, wrote the copy and 
IRWIN GOLDBERG, the agency’s art 
director, was responsible for the 
layout. We didn’t catch the girl’s 
name. 

*%In an ad by Rox Products Co. 
there’s a (wow!) picture of a slinky 
blonde (complete with long cig- 
arette holder) in a low-cut black 
dress (or something) standing in 
a flooded basement; nearby is a 
floating board on which rests a 
telephone. Headline: “Heip this 
poor gal keep her basement dry!” 
Copy begins: 


ANTARA, CHEMICALS 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


Antara . . covered all over 
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Delco . . silly 


Rox profits pay the rent for thou- 
sands of enthusiastic Authorized Rox 
Dealers. It can happen to you! That's 
because Rox is the fastest-growing in- 
terior and exterior masonry paint on 
the market. Why? Because it works! 
It positively protects against water leak- 
age, becomes a part of all masonry sur- 
faces... 


Well, what do you think? We 
think it’s OK. Idea came from 
CHARLES F. ROSEN, executive vice 


Russell & Erwin . . 


what’s the delight? 


president of W. B. Doner Co., 


Detroit. 


Touch of distinction . . She’s not 
particularly sexy, but the lady 
in a Marlite ad contributes a touch 
of distinction to a room scene which 
illustrates the decorative values of 
this plastic-finished paneling. 

A black-trousered girl in a Sun 
Valley Industrial ad (she’s bloused, 
too, so relax) calls attention to “At 

Continued on page 214 
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Kali . . circles are distracting 


King’s Footwear . . just dungarees 
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ago 


A visit to Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s Wilgoos 
Lab is a typical stop for Bill Vannah (center). 
Here, he goes over a Plottomat system that gathers 
and records data on a test facility. Fred Jestaedt 
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(left) is responsible for operating this equipment. 
Chuck Winick (right) worked on the development 
of the original system, and is now designing inno- 
vations to give higher performance to the system. 














MEET BILL VANNAH... 
THE EDITOR WHO 


HEN McGRAW-HILL’S now highly successful magazine CONTROL 
ENGINEERING was being born only a few years ago, the field it 


was designed to serve—control systems engineering—was so new that 


few technically-qualified men were available as editors. 


Bill Vannah at that time was a control sys- 
tems engineer. He had earned his B. S. and M. S. 
in mechanical engineering at M.1.T. He had re- 
ceived practical experience in the application 
of military-industrial control systems at the 
M.1.T. Servo Lab and The Foxboro Company. 
Bill perceived the tremendous opportunity 
for service that could be rendered by CONTROL 
ENGINEERING and joined the magazine as an as- 
sociate editor while it was still in the pilot issue 
stage. Today he is a consulting editor to the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Secretary-Treas- 
urer for the North American Control Council, a 
member of the ASME and ISA professional so- 
cieties...and Editor of CONTROL ENGINEERING. 


What does a Control Systems 
Engineer do? 


In Bill’s words: “Control systems engineers do 
the ‘undone’. They translate ideas into complete 
and working control systems that provide meas- 


urably improved performance. They do this 
through the design, application and test of 
instrumentation, computers and automatic con- 
trol systems. They design and apply the har- 
nesses for nuclear, chemical, petroleum, aircraft, 
missile and machinery processes. To do it all, 
today’s control systems engineer must have a 
working knowledge of hydraulics, electronics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, electrics, and optics.” 


McGraw-Hill editors help you 
reach your key customers 


Bill, like other McGraw-Hill editors, knows how 
to communicate in the language of his readers. 
All editors of McGraw-Hill magazines write with 
the authority of firsthand experience . . . are 
constantly up-to-date on the latest trends in 
their fields. This is why key men in business and 
industry pay to read McGraw-Hill magazines, 
and why it pays you to concentrate your adver- 
tising messages in their pages. 


MeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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COPY CHASERS... 


continued from p. 211 


last! a complete line of sliding glass 
doors.” She’s standing in a door- 
way, logically enough, and the rest 
of the page is a group of sketches 
showing off the line’s variety. 

“The Lady looked high and low 

and found everything she 
wanted in a Republic Steel Kitch- 
en.” The lady appears twice, once 
top left (looking) and once lower 
right (looking). She’s pretty—but 
she sort of dwarfs the picture of 
the kitchen. 

It has been said of sex that even 
when it isn’t very good, it’s still 
pretty good, but this doesn’t seem 
to be true of sex in advertising. 
Nothing came off right in this ad 
by Southwest Lumber Mills. The 
idea of it is that “The man with 
the money has an eye for good 
looks.” There’s a picture of this 
girl walking by and then there’s a 
drawing of a man disengaged from 
his “do-it-yourself” project to take 
a look at the girl. Unfortunately, 
the layout is quite bad, and the 
copy doesn’t tie in with the illustra- 
tion: 


The Man with the Money—your 
prospective customer, that is—has dif- 
ferent ways of selecting lumber, depend- 
ing on who he is. If he’s a non-profes- 
sional who ‘’does-it-himself,’’ good looks 
are important because he likes to hear 
Mama and the neighbors tell him how 





SOME STORES GO OVERBOARD FOR 
PACKAGING PERSONALITY: 


ENSEMBLE 
WRAPPINGS 
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Celanese takes the electricity out of tricot! 
Now Arnel makes ease-of-care tricot permanently anti-static 


wp. Petsion 








Wolf Brothers . . new angle 


good the finished job looks. That’s why 
he’s generally attracted first by lumber 
with clean, bright appearance. He knows 
that lumber should be well-dried, too. 
And he’s downright insistent on precision 
milling . . . no torn or raised grain, no 
chipped knots . . . because his project 
isn’t fun any more if he has to do too 
much planing and sanding to make it 
look right. 


Quite a number of words later 
(too late, we’re afraid), the copy 
gets around to mentioning the 
brand for sale. 

% We admire the girl in the Insu- 
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Republic Steel . . lady is dwarfting 
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Southwest Lumber . . doesn’t come off 


Celanese . . strikes lightening 


lite ad, and we admire the layout, 
too. GEORGE RUMSEY, art director, 
Campbell-Mithun, Minneapolis, did 
it and EARL PEASE, Campbell-Mithun 
copywriter, wrote this fine copy: 


Here’s our new Casual Random 

. and the modern style in ceiling tile! 

Want a fresh shot in the arm for 
your ceiling tileboard sales? This is it 

. an exciting new acoustical product 
from Insulite, with a selling theme keyed 
to modern living. This new addition 
rounds out your Insulite ceiling tile- 
board line completely . . . gives you the 
right. item for closing every sale! 

Women, as you know, are a power- 
ful influence in ceiling tile purchases. 
The one best way to sell women is 
through styling. And the hottest current 
trend in home styling is the ‘‘casual 
look.’’ So today we give you Insulite 
Casual Random . . . acoustical ceiling 
tile in modern style... 


Layout also includes a picture of 
the tile, and a picture of the tile 
being installed. 

Women belong in some of the ads 
you see in Department Store Econ- 
omist. Here’s a dandy—by Talon. 
It’s a spread, and most of it is a 
wide picture showing (a) a girl 
climbing out of the water onto a 
dock, (b) a girl at a sewing ma- 
chine (on the dock), and (c) a girl 
diving off. The copy is all in dis- 
play: “Every 1/10 of a_ second 
someone sews in a Talon zipper... 
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Talon . . three girls who drive a point home 


the zipper that never stops working 
to make home sewing fun!” 

An interesting facet of the Wolf 

Brothers ad on “ensemble wrap- 
pings” is the fact that the girl wrap- 
ping the packages wears a dress 
having the same pattern as the 
wrappings. 
% An extremely attractive girl in 
a tricot slip is illuminated by a 
couple of lightning flashes to make 
the point that “Celanese takes the 
electricity out of tricot.” Here’s the 
beginning of the copy: 


The clinging vine slip is out. Night- 
gowns need never bunch up. Petticoats 
need never ride up. Celanese introduces 
anti-static Arnel tricot—the quick dry- 
ing, ease-of-care tricot that is _ per- 
manently anti-static. This means tricot 
that does not cling, does not ride up. 

It means tricot that does not attract 
dust, does not attract other fabrics. And 
it means these qualities are permanent. 
They will outlast endless washings. Every 
other crackerjack quality of Arnel tricot 
is there as well. The remarkable re- 
sistance to wrinkles. The machine wash- 
ability and tumble drying. The fact that 
it can be worn without ironing. The 
resistance to shrinking . . . 


This fine ad is the result of 
collaboration between RITA WAGNER 
SELDEN, copywriter, Ellington & Co., 
New York, on copy and PAUL VALEN- 
TINO, artist for the agency, on lay- 
out. 


The girl who struck lightning 
with us is unidentified. 


Don't be deceived . . Col. Elliott 
Spring’s ads on the Springmaid 
sheets have been considered so 
sexy by some publications that they 
are turned down. This ad on the 
back cover of Department Store 
Economist looks like a testimonial 
from a society dame, but read it. 


Miss Luella Gear, 
hostess to international 


celebrated as a 
society, blends 





Cri Sener 


Springmaid Washington slept here 


the charm of t'.e past with the con- 
venience of the present. 

“‘We on the North Shore treasure our 
antiques fully as much as they do on 
the Cape or the Eastern Shore’ modu- 
lated Miss Gear in the thrilling voice 
long since discovered by Hollywood and 
Broadway but now, thanks to her suc- 
cess on television, equally well known 
from Hollywood, Florida to Skagway, 
Alaska. 

“My land dates back to one of the 
early Colonial periods. Cornwallis used 
to play games with the milkmaids here. 
My pool dates back to one of my early 
husbands. He used to play games with 





Heres our new Casual Random 
...the modern style in ceiling tile! 
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Insulite . . 


the girl and the layout command admiration 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 246 


the mermaids here. My grandfather's 
chair dates back to Sitting Bull, and 
great-grandmother’s bedspread was torn 
by George Washington’s spur when he 
slept here. Nevertheless, the pool now 
has an electronic filter and is covered 
with polyethylene. Grandmother's bed- 
spread is wired for diathermy but is 
yellow with age, and looks it—lying on 
top of my new Springmaid Sheets, which 
are bleached Whiter Than White. Why 
do | use them? Don’t be silly—I can’t 
afford to use anything else. Colonel 
Springs is a lousy bridge player and 
fancies his game, though he still thinks 
the McCampbell double means business 
—textile business. He does not approve 
of gambling, so pays off in sheets. | 
wish that the Motor Moguls would take 
up Monopoly or the Boat Barons would 
take up Backgammon. These sheets wear 
forever, and it is my feet that need help 
now. 

“Grandmother's diamonds are yellow 
too, but you need white diamonds these 
days to splash around Long Island and 
you find the same thing is-true of sheets. 
Whether she favors the traditional or 
the modern approach, the clever host- 
ess will find the 1957 whiteness of 
Springmaid Sheets essential to the at- 
tainment and maintenance of her prop- 
er position.”’ 


No comment. 
The end product of much that is 
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Burlington Hosiery . . 


advertised in Drug & Cosmetic In- 
dustry is woman. 


Why girls? . . Inside front cover 
tells of “The Bombs that Come 
from Norda Hit Right on the 
Nose”— 


You see here why Norda aerosol 
odors are likely to be superior scents. 
They must pass the test of Norda’s 
nose. This is how Norda does it. 

From an aerosol bomb, a Norda chem- 
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women store buyers aren’t looking for sex 


ist sprays a perfume placed in it months 
ago. Then he sniffs, and his famed, ex- 
pert nose tells him if the odor has 
changed, in the slightest. Has it proved 
stable? Will it insure satisfactory shelf- 
life? Is it perfect, by high Norda stand- 
ards? 


Why this ad is illustrated by three 
sketches of girls, is beyond us. 

A nude, sitting with her back to 
her audience, fixed our eye on a 
page by Synfleur Scientific Labora- 
tories. Across the page is a scat- 
tering of blue drops. Headline is, 
“The Height of Appeal.” Copy 
starts: “The essence of appeal in 
your cosmetics, soaps, creams and 
toilet preparations is the fragrance 
you instill in it,’ followed by a lot 
of wordage about “experience.” This 
ad, like the girl, never gets off the 
ground. 

Verona Chemical’s ad looks at 
first like an ad for silverware— 
you know, evening-gowned girl 
snuggling next to her boy friend 
in a convertible under a star-lit 
sky and over the one-word head- 
line, “Romance!” Then you note 
that she is powdering her nose and 
on the compact she’s holding is a 
man in a lab. coat—and there goes 
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the romance. 


Just tip the page . . How it’s pos- 
sible to make a girl in a nightgown 
look definitely unsexy is illustrated 
in an S. B. Penick & Co. ad “Fresh 











Synfleur . . stays on the ground where do girls come in? 
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Penick . . almost macabre 


as a morning rose... right through 
the evening hours” is the headline 
but the girl looks so dead standing 
there under the old-fashioned clock 
smelling a rose that if you tipped 
the ad on its side, she would be 
dead. 

In Hardware Age we found this 
one which seems to go somewhat 
further than the limits of good 
taste. The girl in the illustration is 


dressed in Western style. A man 
leaning over seems to be occupied 
with her, shall we say, posterior. 
Headline says, “Housewares and 
hardware buyers will soon be look- 
ing, feeling, trying and buying.” 
Dallas Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers Assn. was guilty of this one. 


A matter of viewpoint .. We 
suspect most readers of H&UR are 


women store buyers, so it’s prob- 
ably OK to make women look as 
unattractive as they do in the Bur- 
lington Hosiery Co. ad which intro- 
duces Bur-Mil Cameo Stocking 
Tints. 

If you like legs, you'll like the 
Chemstrand ad which also pushes 
colors. Six girls are shown with 
legs crossed; otherwise they’re 
blacked out except for their hats. 
Idea is that “Fashion loves nylons 
that echo your costume—with the 
‘head-to-toe color look, stockings 
are no longer just a big covering 
but a definite fashion accessory in 
their own right.” 

Which is about enough sex for 
this setting, except we want to men- 
tion before leaving that another 
area of investigation under the gen- 
eral heading of sex remains—on ac- 
count of postal laws—untouched. 
That is—the use of sex symbols in 
layout construction and illustration. 
We'll never forget an experiment 
we made to see if ad readership 
scores responded to the use of phal- 
lic symbols. 

They do. 


Cay Clason 








to help lift your stocking volume 
Chemstrand’s 

fall selling theme goes 

all out for color... 


“fashion 
loves nylons 
in colors 
that echo 
your 


fashion loves nylons in colors that echo your costumé 
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Dallas Manufacturers . . bad taste 











Chemstrand . . Nice, if you like color . . nicer if you like legs 
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Chemical Engineers 
specify and buy 

125 basic types 
of raw materials 
and chemicals used 

in chemical 
process industries 
—and they buy 

by brand 





* 
name! 
CEP reaches the man 


in responsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


* From the report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@ Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








50% ANNIVERSARY—1958 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
In your advertising plans, include the 


May 1958 Anniversary Issue! 
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Publicity articles bring cheers for IM 


. - ‘Wish we'd said that’ 


= We've been asked to name a 
worth while reference on publicity, 
and to date we've always been 
stumped. But now, alas and alack, 
we have one: September IM. 
Seriously, we think this is a ter- 
rific short course on the rudiments 
of publicity. We particularly liked 
Mr. Ury’s article, and can only 
make this comment: “Wish we'd 
said that!” 
LUCIEN R. GREIF 
Greif Associates, New York 


- - ‘Well done’ 


= Having read the article “Five 


| Ways to Use Industrial Publicity” 
| in your September issue, I am won- 
| dering if you plan to offer reprints. 
| If so, please let us know what the 


cost would be for 100 copies. 

In the meantime, please send us 
two or three clippings if you can 
spare them. The article is well done, 
and I congratulate INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING as well as Mr. Ury, the 
author. 

JACK B, MUIR 

Hall Industrial Publicity, Pleas- 

ant Ridge, Mich. 


- - Helps solve ‘selling’ problem 


= I would like to take this means 
of congratulating you and your 
staff for your section in the Septem- 


| ber IM on industrial publicity. As 


I am sure you realize, our biggest 
| problem in selling this form of sales 
promotion is not in selling our abil- 
ity to handle such a program, but 
indeed the entire theme of indus- 
trial publicity as a specialized func- 
tion. 
Special sections such as this cer- 
| tainly go a long way toward estab- 
| lishing prestige for this work in 


| 


outlining its proper place in the to- 
tal sales promotion picture. 
It was a swell issue. 
HENRY F. EATON 
Dix & Eaton, Cleveland 


. . ‘Stimulating, well-presented’ 


# I have just read through most of 
the September issue of your fine 
magazine. Your special section on 
industrial publicity was extremely 
stimulating and well-presented. 
CARL E, HUBER 
Advertising & Public Relations, 
New Holland Machine Co., Div. 
of Sperry Rand Corp., New Hol- 
land, Pa. 


Comes ‘bouncing back’ 
for two more IM articles 


= You gave us permission to reprint 
an article on sales meetings which 
appeared in the July IM. We haven’t 
done this yet and already are 
bouncing back to ask permission to 
reprint two other articles from the 
August issue. Our intention is to 
put the three articles together and 
offer them to companies in adver- 
tising and direct mail solicitations. 
The two August articles are “Your 
Checklist for Successful Meetings” 
by W. W. Milne, and “Visual Aids— 
Finding the Right One . .” by Bob 
Konikow. Naturally, we will make it 
very clear that these articles came 
out of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and 
insert the credit line you ask for. 
Believe your articles on selling, 
salesmanship and sales meetings are 
filling a void. 
Hope you can be generous again 
with permission to reprint. 
ROBERT E. TAYLOR 
Robert E. Taylor Co., Training 
Consultants, New York 
[Thanks. Permission granted. Ed.] 
Continued on page 220 















C. R. NICOLAZZO, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Engineering and Public Works in 
Kenosha, Wis., is responsible for all street, 
sewer and water works engineering, construc- 
tion and maintenance; and also for refuse 
collection and disposal. He is one of the 12 
regular readers of PUBLIC WORKS in 
Kenosha’s City Hall and County Court House. 


A NEW BUYING PATTERN. These widely 
diversified responsibilities of readers of one 
magazine demonstrate how streets and high- 
ways, water supply, sewage and wastes 
disposal, lighting and traffic control no longer 
occupy separate “water tight” compartments 
controlled by narrow specialists. They are 
parts of a greater whole—Public Works. For 
example, a late PUBLIC WORKS reader 
ship survey showed that 74% of all water 
works superintendents reporting had other, 
related duties and interests. Another revealed 
that 27% of county engineers in counties 
above 10,000 population have responsibility 
for water, sewerage, refuse collection and 
disposal plus highways. So in the vast Public 
Works field you can’t buy a market by buy- 
ing a title. 


MEDIA TO MAKE SALES. PUBLIC WORKS’ 
audited verified circulation covers all the 
responsible planning and buying influences in 
every city of 2,500 or more, in every county of 
10,000 and up, in every state highway and 
health department. Readership by these 

men is activated by forward-looking editorial 
policies, guided by our exclusive retention 

of the Eastman Research Organization, and 
served by help-giving technical articles 
enhanced by 4-color process illustrations. 
Sales-locating market research for advertisers 
is still another PUBLIC WORKS exclusive. 


All supplemented and supported by the 
opportunities for tell-all catalog-type ad- 
vertising and inserts in the three great 
annual buying-reference work-books— 

The Street and Highway, The Sewerage, and 
The Water Works MANUALS and Catalog 
Files. Send today for our free descriptive 
brochure on this $115 Billion market and how 
to reach it economically and thoroughly. 


PUBLIC 


WORKS 





Publications 


200 So. Broad St., Ridgewood, N.J. 








Leaders in Public Works 
are 


Readers of PUBLIC WORKS 

























For ENGINEERING 


READERSHIP 


Superior Quality 


The AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING RE- 
view is an engineer’s magazine. It 
is not for the layman. It serves the 
technical interests of one of the 
world’s most exacting professional 
groups ... the men who create and 
develop aircraft, missiles, rockets, 
earth satellites, and all manner of 
vehicles capable of flight through 
and beyond our atmosphere. 

The Review is a magazine ad- 
vertisers like. Its single aim for over 
22 years has been to advance the 
highly creative art of airborne 
vehicle design and development. 
The result? A carefully built pro- 
fessional engineering audience of 
superior quality . . . plus an edito- 
rial format that permits complete 
freedom of expression in discuss- 
ing the vast and difficult problems 
in all the aeronautical sciences. 
Your advertising program in the 
REVIEW brings you in close profes- 
sional contact with over 16,000 en- 
gineering men who form the back- 
bone of the entire aviation indus- 
try. 

As an advertising investment, the 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW 
stands second to none in building 
professional prestige and acceptance 
for your aviation products. 


Write for complete details 
and sample copy 


ngineering 
EWVEE W 











An Oficial Piklication 
INSTITUTE OF 
THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 
-Seia bon Professional Engineering Society 
2 EAST 64TH STREET ¢ NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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Where, oh where, 
is that light cord? 


= In connection with the Produc- 
tion Magazine ad (see above) in 
your September issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. I think it is beautiful! 
The various shades of blue that en- 
velop the executive at his desk are 
stunning. 
But, alas, there is one problem! 
Where, oh where, is the light cord 
for his lit desk lamp? Perhaps he 
has a hidden solar battery in his 
desk. Or has the cord been neatly 
concealed by the photographer? I 
wish I knew. The mystery is over- 
whelming. 
GUNNAR ZORN 
Advertising Department, G. O. 
Carlson, Inc., Stainless Steels, 
Thorndale, Pa. 


[See letter below . . Ed.] 


An answer for 

‘Eagle Eye’ Zorn 

= Concerning the “mystery wire” 
for the lamp on the desk of our 
Research Director, Mr. Arthur 
Waldorf, in the current series of 
Production ads. 

Though Mr. Waldorf asures us 
that the glow is actually a result 
of his bright countenance, we dug 
further and found that the wire was 
actually taped to the back of one 
of the metal legs to the desk and 
then leads out under the paper 


floor covering, which eventually 
turns out to be the blue paper back- 
drop. 
Mr. Zorn has the eyes of an eagle! 
THOMAS R. BRAMSON 
Assistant Publisher, Production, 
Birmingham, Mich. 


.. A dissent from Canada 


= “Why Canadian editors toss out 
U. SS. publicity releases” (IM, 
September) is misleading, and its 
negative implications do not seem 
to have any strong foundation in 
fact. Such broad generalization as 
is contained in the third paragraph 
of this article doesn’t paint an ac- 
curate picture of the situation, and 
I feel that your readers are en- 
titled to a few facts from which 
they can form their own opinions. 

Speaking from the standpoint of 
only one of our publications, Ca- 
nadian Industrial Equipment News, 
I feel we are qualified to speak 
about the facts, particularly when 
this magazine receives more U.S. 
industrial product releases (about 
650 per month) and publishes more 
of them (about 300 per month) than 
any other Canadian publication. 

Of the items rejected, the great 
majority of them are thrown out 
for exactly the same reasons that 
they are rejected in the United 
States; for such reasons as insuffi- 
cient news value (i.e., the machine 
tool maker who uses a different 
color control knob on a speed se- 
lector lever as the hook on which 
to hang a puff about the same old 
machine); product too specialized 
for the magazine; insufficient data; 
exorbitant and_ unsubstantiated 
claims. 

Naturally, there are a few other 
details which the manufacturer 
looking for Canadian promotion 
should consider. 


1. He should be sure he really 
wants Canadian product publicity, 
and is prepared to service any in- 
quiries which may result. Strange- 
ly enough, we have had numerous 
cases where American companies 
have prepared a release and shot- 
gunned it to practically every book 
on the continent, with no intention 
of seriously considering the request 
of a maintenance engineer in Fort 
William, Ont. This is embarrassing 








DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


Does IT FASTER! 
You can count on Marne to nanaie your cuonprere 
mailings — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 
Work mailed for you or delivered to you. 
Marie has been handling all mailing details for 
a wide variety of clients for more than 25 years— 
Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Addressographing ° 
Auto-typed letters. * Also Addresso- 
graph list and hand-list maintenance. 
Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


nn Llc Mt rx 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cnicaco 5, ILL. WABASH 2-8655 





PORT 
Je} ale 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


: ee 
IMPRINTED WITH YOUR COMPANY NAME. 
Wonderful advertising gift . . . for papers, circulars, 
catalogs, etc. Present with your own catalog to cus- 

tomers. Lowest prices ever: 
144 | 250 | 500 | 1,000 | 3,000 54¢ 
68 | .66 | 62 | 58 | .54 
Write on your letterhead for sample and catalog. 
ALLIED BUSINESS AIDS, INC. 
Dept. IM-? ¢ 1133 Broadway ¢ N. Y. C. 10, N. Y. 














to the publication which doesn’t 
take the trouble to check with the 
manufacturer first. 


2. He should always include the 
name of his Canadian representa- 
tives or distributor if he has one. 
The story will invariably get better 
attention if it includes a Canadian 
address in it. 


3. He should be certain of what his 
own Canadian associated or sub- 
sidiary company is doing .. . if he 
has one. Many times our editors 
receive releases from parent com- 
panies on a product which is not 
and will not be available through 
the Canadian subsidiary and this 
leads to ruffled feathers on the part 
of the Canadian branch, with the 
publisher caught right in the mid- 
dle. We have been forced to develop 
a policy of clearing all such U.S. 
originated releases with the Ca- 
nadian operation before using it. 


These are three common-sense 
points which should be self-evident. 
In most cases they are—but there 
are still just enough U.S. companies 
who ignore them to make it worth 
while mentioning again. 

J. V. DERAGON 

Manager, Products Div., Nation- 

al Business Publications Ltd., 

Gardenvale, Quebec 


.. This Canadian adds one gripe 


® As an editor of a Canadian new 
products publication who receives 
several hundred U.S. releases a 
month, I was interested to read— 
“Why Canadian Editors Toss Out 
U.S. Releases” (IM, September). 

What bothers us more than any- 
thing mentioned in the article is the 
neglect of American companies to 
indicate Canadian distributors or 
agencies on their releases. Hardly 
any of them do. Of course, there 
are directories we can refer to 
which list distributors. But they’re 
not always up to date. And when 
they are it doesn’t necessarily fol- 
low that the particular product 
we're concerned with is available 
through the distributor listed. So 
we have to check further. 

This kind of research is involved 
with nearly every U.S. release. 
Even those from companies with 
branch offices in Canada have to 

Continued on page 222 











AT NO 
INCREASE 


APPLIANCE MANUFAC- 
TURER now blankets the 
entire home appliance 
AND home _ entertain- 
ment manufacturing in- 
dustry .. . starting with 
the January 1958 issue. 
Now serving an 11 bil- 
lion dollar annual mar- 
ket (8 billion appliances 
— 3 billion radio, TV, 
HiFi). APPLIANCE MAN- 
UFACTURER increases its 
coverage from 15,083 
to 17,500 key manage- 
ment, design, engineer- 
ing, production, as- 
sembly, purchasing and 
merchandising readers. 
- « « Starting January 
1958. 


Take advantage of this 
expanded coverage of a 
great growth industry. 
Schedule advertising in 
APPLIANCE MANUFAC- 
TURER for 1958. 


Write today for detailed 
information on how this 
greater coverage can 
help increase your sales 
to the appliance, radio, 
television and HiFi mar- 
ket. 





P 
APPLIANCE = i, 


MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
PHONE: STate 2-4121 
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GLOSSY PRINTS 
IN ‘QUANTITY 


Ad managers, agency men, public relations men 
... heed quality glossy photos? 
ZEPP offers: 
@ Prompt Service 
Top Quality Reproduction 
@ Low Price 


Glossy Post Cards...........$.05 each (100 lots)* 
5x7 Glossy Photos.........$.06% each (100 lots)* 
8x10 Glossy Photos........ $.08% each (100 lots)* 


*Complete price list on request 


#2, E: EE 
PHOTO SERVICE 


3042 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
(EE GR or a RR APS RRR 





QUIPMENT JJEALER 


ALONE provides this “Inter-Locked" 
Market in New England & Eastern N.Y. 
HEATING & PLUMBING 
AIR CONDITIONING & VENTILATING 
LP-GAS EQUIPMENT © APPLIANCES 





See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 





When Chain Saw Peo- 
ple Seek Chain Saw In- 
formation They turn to 
Chain Saw Age. 


Portland 66, Oregon fovndes..1952 











beeland-wood films, inc. | 


productions — from research to 
release . also complete film 
laboratory services. 

752 spring st. n.w. 


atlanta 8, ga. 








if you use form letters in lots of 25 copies 
to 100,000, you'll want to see these clever, 
4-color, preprinted letter-sized forms that 
get ANY message off to a flying start; com- 
mand attention and respect! FREE cata- 
logue. Write to NATIONAL CREATIVE SALES, 
1030 Leggett Ave., New York 55, N. Y. 











Small plant owners, locate outside Chicago 
free from congestion. Located on Route #83 
just north of Roosevelt Road also near the 
Congress Street Expressway and the Tri- 
State Toll Road. This land is vacant and in 
Villa Park on the east side of the highway 
and has sewer in. A good display location. 
Call E. R. Hinds, owner, Fl 4-6826, or the 
Village Manager, Villa Park, for more 
particulars. 





Stock promotional headings for reproduction. 
OFFSET SCRAPBOOK No. 1 containing 1,500 
classified specimens, only $2.00 postpaid. A rich 
source of practical heip and inspiration. Thou- 
sands in use. Also promotional art, cartoons, 
borders, panels, type fonts, holiday art. Free 
descriptive folder 

A. A. ARCHBOLD, Publisher 
P.O. Box 20740-R los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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be checked. The product described 
may not be available here for 
months, but we get the release the 
same time as everybody else. 

Many of the highest inquiry-pull- 
ing items appearing in our pub- 
lication have come from the United 
States. We’d like to run more. But 
for us to give serious consideration 
to every American release would 
mean we'd spend more time check- 
ing listings, making phone calls, and 
writing letters than we do in put- 
ting the book out. 

BRYAN BARNEY 

Editor, Industrial Digest, Don 

Mills, Ontario 


P.A.s like IM's ‘Checklist’ 
for successful meetings 


= We would like very much to 
have permission to reproduce the 
article “Here’s your checklist for 
successful meetings” which appears 
in the August issue (page 140) of 
your magazine. 

We will reproduce it for distribu- 
tion to the officers of our affiliated 
associations, and the material will 
be used for discussion or other 
presentation to members at their 
September meeting. Proper credit, 
of course, will be given to INDUSTRI- 
AL MARKETING. 

G. W. H. AHL 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 

National Association of Purchas- 

ing Agents, New York 
[Permission granted.—Ed. | 


Food editor wants 
to ‘digest’ IM 
= We would like permission to 
condense, from time to time, man- 
agement articles from your pub- 
lication. Our readers are primarily 
in the food field, but we devote a 
column to a digest of material of 
general business interest. Selected 
articles are condensed into a few 
paragraphs, with full credit to the 
source. 

Many thanks for your coopera- 
tion. 

NATHANIEL SCHWARTZ 
Editorial Director, Super Market 
Merchandising, New York © 





If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Manhattan Bidg. Whitehall Bidg. 


for over 72 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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THE SANDER WOOD ENGRAVING CO., INC. / 542 S. DEARBORN ST. / CHICAGO S 





Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 

ment, and Circulation Required by the 

Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, as 

Amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 

and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) 

Of Industrial Marketing published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1957 ex- 
cept semi-monthly in June. : 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: 

Publisher, G. D. Crain, Jr., Chicago, Illinois 

Editor, None 

Managing Editor, L. S. Anderson, Chicago, 
Illinois q 

Business Manager, C. B. Groomes, Chicago, 
Illinois 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by 
a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its 
mame and address, as well as that of each in- 
dividual member, must be given.) 

Advertising Publications, Inc., 200 E. Illinois 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

G. D. Crain, Jr., 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago, 
Ill., G. R. Crain, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago, 
Ill., S. R. Bernstein & A. B. Bernstein, 200 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago, Ill., O, L. Bruns & M. S. 
Bruns, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill., C. B. 
Groomes & D. A. Groomes, 200 E. Ill. St., 
Chicago, Ill., M. E. Crain & E. F. Crain, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill., Estate of Jane 
C. Ivie, Chicago, Illinois, Kenneth C. Crain, 
238 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y.; L. C. Crain, 
238 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y.; J. B. 
Miller and M. A. Miller, 409 S. Second Ave., 
Maywood, Illinois; B. G. Rehm and << 
Rehm, 4308 Churchill Rd., St. Matthews, Ky.; 
G. L. Hamlin and E. K. Hamlin, Route 1, 
Vandalia, Michigan; Mary C. Sanders, 611 Bar- 
ton Place, Evanston, Illinois; Jessie W. Crain, 
Box 2059, Carmel, California. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. wie ee | we 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder, appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
agen? other than that of a bona fide owner. 
_ 5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semi-weekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only.) 

. D. CRAIN, Jr., Publisher 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th 
day of September, 1957 

be Leland W. Hagman 
(My commission expires April 9, 1960). 
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} EDITORIALLY 
\. SPEAKING 


Selling in a Competitive Market 


Reports from manufacturers of industrial equipment 
in many of the major classifications indicate that back- 
logs have been shrinking during the past several 
months. The prospects are that capital investment in 
plant and equipment, which has been a major support 
of economic activity for the past decade, will be smaller 
in 1958, and that sales of machinery and other produc- 
tion equipment may be made in a much more competi- 
tive atmosphere. 


There wiil be plenty of business for those who go 
after it intelligently and aggressively. If the automobile 
industry does as well as expected with its new lines of 
1958 cars, the whole economy will receive a lift. Like- 
wise, the national highway program, whose progress in 
1957 has been disappointingly slow, is expected to get 
into high gear, and this will be a boon not only to man- 
ufacturers of road-building machinery and materials, 
but to a host of other industrial groups dependent upon 
them. The defense program will be stepped up, with 
special emphasis on rockets and missiles. 


But since the indications are that business activity 
may be somewhat less than we have been accustomed 
to, it is well for everybody concerned with marketing, 
including sales, advertising and merchandising, to re- 
view the situation and to see what can be done to 
tighten up each operation, to make sure that every part 
of the sales-making machine is functioning properly. 


The product of course must be right. Product im- 
provements are a basic part of the sales story, and 
these have been made continuously as part of the job of 
justifying customer preference. But since every com- 
pany can assume that its competition also will be doing 
its best in this field, everything that can be done to 
assure a better product, from the standpoint of design, 
manufacture and service, must be made a part of the 
program. 


Price may be more of a buying consideration. With 
labo@and material costs higher than ever before, it is 
difficult to maintain prices at previous levels, but cer- 
tainly increased values can be built into the product, 
even if the price tag carries a higher figure. These 
values should be capable of convincing demonstration 
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There will be plenty of business for those who go after it in- 
telligently and aggressively. 


to buyers, who may not be so easy to sell as heretofore. 


The distribution set-up must be given close study. 
Are all territories covered with the best facilities it is 
possible to line up? Should some changes be made in 
order to get better contact with customers? Does the 
whole distribution policy need revamping? 


If product, price and distribution are right, then ad- 
vertising and sales promotion must be looked to to 
convert product values into volume sales. The strategy 
of advertising must be carefully designed. There should 
be a basic merchandising plan, a big idea, which can be 
used to stimulate enthusiasm throughout the organiza- 
tion, including both the manufacturer’s own sales force 
and the salesmen of his dealers and distributors. It 
should be an idea sound enough and appealing enough 
to assure acceptance by buyers—an idea that will make 
the product or the service more attractive than ever 
before. 


Advertising and sales promotion can do more than 
they have been asked to do in the recent past. The im- 
pact of a better sales story told in advertising should 
create greater interest on the part of buyers, so that 
they will look forward to the calls of salesmen. More 
live inquiries can be generated—inquiries which can be 
converted into orders in a high percentage of the cases. 

A review of the marketing program can’t help but 
suggest ways and means to improve methods, to raise 
morale. And the firepower of advertising and sales 
promotion must be stepped up to a point that will make 
these activities the spearhead of the drive for greater 
buyer interest, greater customer acceptance, a greater 
share of the market. 


PB ai. 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
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and 100% of Heating Specialists in all Industries read and use... 


ore wc naemceretet 


Operating officials and Executives, 
Plant Superintendents and Shop Forc- 
men, Production Managers, Plant En- 
gineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Com- 
bustion and Fuel Engineers, Heating 
Specialists and Heat Treaters—all read 
i. H. Wherever there are HEATING 
SPECIALISTS—men vitally interested 
and concerned with industrial heating, 
there §. H.is used for its expert reports 
on new and better methods, on new 
and more efficient processes. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


From Furnaces to Heat Treating Sup- 
plies, 1.H. sells for advertisers—fur- 
naces, ovens, air heaters, heat resistant 
alloys, refractories, insulation, pyro- 
meters, burners, fans, blowers, quench- 
ing devices, spray booths, heat treating 
supplies . . . all these and dozens of 
other products are sold through I. H. 
In fact, more manufacturers in this 
class are using §. H. more than all other 
publications! 


With over 19,000 copies monthly going 
into the offices of heat specialists in 
every industry, §. H.is a powerful sales- 
force for all industrial heating, forging 
and heat treating equipment and ac- 
cessories manufacturers . . . produces 
results because it’s 100% specific, 100% 
directed to a special audience. 

This complete integration of medium 
with market makes for sales. Write 
for folder, “Pertinent Facts About 
Industrial Heating, 1958”. 


Below is a partial list of the products ‘Industrial Heating’’ has suc- 
cessfully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how to 
sell your products most effectively through ‘‘Industrial Heating’. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING co a good medium. for aduertising of: 





THE GREAT 
“TOP MANAGEMENT’ MYTH 


Do you know who can really buy your product? 


Some people in advertising (including quite a 
hatful of publishers) have created a mythical 
concept that makes industrial top-manage- 
ment men out to have direct buying authority 
that would require more arms than an octo- 
pus; more heads than Hydra. 


When it comes to industrial marketing, here’s 
the truth of the matter. 


“Top Management” must delegate responsi- 
bility—and if your product is used in produc- 
tion and maintenance engineering it must be 
bought by the “buy-it-and-get-things-done” 
men serving in that function. 











Hose, packings, gaskets, etc. 

Hydraulic and pneumatic equipment 

Lubrication — equipment, lubricants 

Machine tools and accessories 

Materials-handling equipment 

Mechanical rubber goods 

Metals —steels, aluminum, brass 

Pipe, valves, fittings, steam specialties 

Power drive — mechanical and electrical 

Tools — cutting, hand, shop, carbides, etc. 

Welding and cutting equipment 
These industrial distributor sales engineers do 
not sell top administrative management men who 
are concerned primarily with management policy 
—admuinistrative and financial problems, pension 
plans, insurance, plant locations, over-all op- 
erating considerations, etc. The products sold by 
these distributors are used almost exclusively in 
production and/or maintenance—the machines, 
tools, materials-handling equipment, electrical 
power and transmission equipment, lubricants, 
steam specialties, etc. 
The readers of MILL & Factory. . . the men the 
distributor sales engineers see to sell. . . are the 


Mill & Factory is the only publication edited 100% for the men 
known to be directly responsible for the methods, the equip- 
ment and the supplies used in production and maintenance. 


men concerned with production and mainte- 
nance engineering right out in the plant... the 


MiLt & Factory can carry your sales message 
to these all-important influences because its 
Franchise-Paid circulation is built by 1,724 in- 
dustrial distributors’ sales engineers who search 
out and se// these same men products that are 
used in production and maintenance, like these: 


Abrasives —cloth, wheels, etc. 
Building maintenance equipment and supplies 
Components — fasteners, etc. 


Electrical equipment 








Mill ¢ Fa 


men who see that the work gets done; the men 
with the delegated responsibility for the specifi- 
cation and use of the machines and equipment 
they need to improve methods, cut costs. 


How this works out in real life is well illustrated by 
hundreds of case studies we’ve made of actual sales 
of products like yours to MILL & FACTORY 
readers. Ask your MILL & FACTORY representa- 
tive to show you some of these reports. You'll see 
why, if you sell machines, equipment, materials used 
in production or maintenance engineering, MILL & 
FACTORY is your best bet to get your sales story 
to the men who can say “Yes” and make it stick. 


Mill ¢ Factory «x 


serving production and maintenance engineering—the men, 
regardless of title, industrial salesmen must see to sell 
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